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IF TAKING PAINS TO BE ACCURATE IN 
THE THINGS IN WHICH ONE CAN BE 
ACCURATE IS NOT A PART OF .EDUCATION 
I DO NOT KNOW WHAT IT IS. 


—JAMES H. DILLARD. 
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Simpler, Easier Latin 


teresting connected reading (1,200 lines, and its beautiful pictures of Ro- 


| Sure to please junior-high-school pupils with its simplified lessons, its in- 
| man days and Roman ways—D’OOGE AND ROEHM’S 


JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS 
BOOK ONE 


A New Book Meeting the Recommendations of the Classical Investigation. 


Catalogue Price $1.36 Subject to Usual Discount 


< 

Ginn and Company 
95 Luckie Street 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE Atlanta School of 
i alladega, Alabama ae 

j Fifty-sixth Year Social Work 

, F. A. SUMNER, President < 

j Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- (eo 

; dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 


tian in its ideals. ei sed 
Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 


Sj zation ; i . 
Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 | ion; Sccial Research 


acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 
For further information address: . 


The Director, 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. ~ “Atlanta, Georgia. 


For further information, Address— 


THE REGISTRAR. 
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1. Science Hall é 3. The Front Entrance 2. Carnegie Library 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 


Located in Charlotte, North Carolina, was founded in 1867 under the 
auspices of the Northern Presbyterian Church and is chartered by the 
state of North Carolina. 


The Institution offers courses in the following departments: 


HIGH SCHOOL, LIBERAL ARTS, PRE-MEDICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL 


During the past three years eight brick buildings have been erected: 
A Science Hall fully equipped, a building for printing with linotype and 
other modern equipment, two dormitories for college and theological stu- 
dents, three cottages for teachers’ families, and a student refectory. All 
of these except the last, are gifts of Mrs. Johnson C. Smith of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The recently announced gift of $1,600,000 by Mr. J. B. Duke of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, will provide the institution with an annual income 
of $96,000. 

The combined gifts of Mrs. Smith and Mr. Duke afford the institution 


unusual opportunity for large and better service. 


The Institution is a member of the Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth, and is recognized by the North Carolina State Board of Education 
as an “A” Class College. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 

For information, address— 

JOHN HOPE, President 


| Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training 
of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Beis have a fine record for successful 
work. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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President’s Annual Address Before the General Assembly, 
N. A. T. C. 5., Hot Springs, Ark., July 28th 


Richard S. Grossley 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is with a deep sense of the responsibility in- 
volved that I undertake to deliver to you what is 


traditionally known as the “President’s Annual Ad- 


‘least, of the responsibility imposed. 


_ These towering mountains that 
_ walls of defense about this city, yielding up their 
abundant treasures to the health, wealth and hap- 


‘ 
= 


dress.” I am pleased to greet you upon this, our 
23rd convocation. The honor conferred upon me by 
this Association in Durham, N. C., one year ago, 
was accepted with some degree of appreciation, at 
During this 
brief period of service I have been greatly encour- 
aged by my experiences and observations in the 
effort to direct our organization’s affairs. It has 
been my pleasure to serve you to the fullest extent 
to which my capabilities, opportunities, and facili- 
ties would permit. If my efforts have been attend- 
ed with any measure of success it has been largely 
due to the very whole-hearted assistance and co- 
operation of my fellow-officers, and the members 
and friends of this Association. If I have failed in 
my endeavors to promote the interests and progress 
of the Association, it has been despite earnest and 
relentless efforts. 

It is refreshing to all, I am sure, to be able to 
meet again under such favorable circumstances and 
environments. Our Association has been fortunate 
in one respect, at least, throughout its existence, in 
that it has been warmly received as, a welcome 
guest in every city and community where its meet- 
ings have been held. It may also be observed with 
pardonable pride that its record has been such as 
to commend it to the favorable consideration of not 
only the best minds and spirits of local communi- 
ties, but to the American public, as worthy of its 
place among the Nation’s leading educational 
forces. 

As we accept your very cordial welcome and par- 
take of the pleasures and comforts of our friends 
of this historic city, we wish you to share with us 
in the benefits and inspiration afforded by our de- 
liberations during the meeting. To my mind this is 
a very befitting’ environment in which to _ meet. 
stand as mighty 


_ piness of mankind, are suggestive not only of per- 


+ 
~ 
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manence and strength, not alone of the chief ele- 
ments that go to make up sterling character, but 
in this wonderful perspective we are also reminded 
that man’s breadth of vision is largely determined 


iy by the height of his point of view, for we observe 


that from their summit one can behold not only the 
immediate surroundings but many magnificent and 
interesting distant scenes. We are thus glad of 


the privilege of meeting within your gates today. 


And may I express the hope that our deliberations 
during these few days may be highly productive of 
great benefit to all, professionally and otherwise. 


I trust we have come here with the intention of 
lending ourselves fully and freely to the work of 
the Association with a clearly defined objective, 
with common interests, and with a _ professional 
spirit and insight that will compel the realization 
of a successful and fruitful meeting. This historic 
city with its charming environment should send us 
away with renewed strength and increased capac- 
ity for service. 

Many of you are here at great sacrifice and de- 
spite the protest of a building program, a summer 
school or some equally pressing obligation. I would 


‘that you might completely divorce your minds from 


these responsibilities at least for a season that we 
may think, seriously and earnestly together about 
some of the perplexing problems and vital issues 
confronting our local and national government in 
the field of education. 

We are living in an age of rapid advancement, of 
vast opportunity and great achievement; an age 
that is extremely complex, technical and interest- 
ing; in a country of unparalleled progress and 
prosperity. We, therefore, face new situations, 
duties and responsibilities that are quite in keeping 
with the times. In this swiftly moving current of 
national development and prosperity the problem 
of social, civic, and economic adjustment is con- 
stantly before us. 


If we can with dignity and courage meet these 
new situations and by our contribution help to so 
stabilize the machinery of our day as to preserve 
the fundamentals of our American institutions and 
ideals, that they may be passed along with security 
to the youth of our land whose lives must be in- 
spired, if at all, by our deeds and achievements; if 
we can stimulate within them the desire to seek, 
the courage to advance, the power to grasp and the 
ability to apply, our labors as teachers will not have 
been in vain. As teachers and as a people we are 
under many obligations to Providence and to the 
age in which we live, for to have a part in such a 
civilization as we enjoy today is a privilege worthy 
of the best that is in us, but our greatest obliga- 
ijion as teachers and as citizens is to the youth of 
our day. We can render no greater service than 
that of leading them by precept and examp'e into 
an appreciation of duty and responsibility to them- 
selves, their fellowmen, their country and their 


God. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN 
COLORED’ SCHOOLS, HOT SPRINGS, 
ARKANSAS, JULY 29, 1926 
To the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools: 
This year as last year the office of the executive 


secretary has endeavored to aid in every way pos- 


sible in carrying forward plans made for the year 
at our annual meeting at Durham, N. C., last July. 

Growing out of several important conferences of 
the officers of the association, our program has 
been to, (1) Encourage the study of educational 
problems, pertaining especially to Negro schools, 
and offer remedies where defects have been found. 
(2) To encourage better organization in our local 
state and teacher groups. (3) To endeavor to in- 
crease the service of our National organ, The Bul- 
letin. (4) To enlarge membership affiliation, in the 
National, State and local teacher groups. 





Our Committees 

In the executive secretary’s report to you last 
year, committees to study the very important ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries and to form a_ contact 
point with the N. E. A. were recommended. Under 
the wise direction of President Grossley, these two 
committees have been appointed and are actually 
functioning. Through the Department of College 
Education, Mr. J. C. Wright, chairman, a splendid 
committee on teacher training is at work and _ will 
make a report in its sectional session. 





Organization 

To have a strong national organization we must 
continue to strengthen our local and state groups. 
It has been the aim of our staff through direct and 
indirect efforts to help increase local and state sup- 
por’ in local and state groups. Every local organ- 
ization should have here at least one delegate for 
every fifty members, and the state should send up 
at least one delegate to every one hundred mem- 
bers. This will come as these groups grow stronger. 

We are recommending that a plan of this kind 
be worked out at this session and that the state 
representatives present be pledged to carry the 
proposition to the local and state organizations of 
their respective states. This should have the effect 
of increasing local and state membership in these 
groups and otherwise increase their capacity for 
better work. 

A casual study of the state organizations forces 
us to conclude that it would be a very great im- 
provement upon the present state organizations if 
they were made up and supported by the county or 
loca] organizations. Our present teacher organiza- 
tion should be studied by a special committee and J 


We are glad to report that it is our opinion, got- 
ten from visits to annual meetings, of state groups, 
that a leadership of the unselfish type is springing 
up to take the important tasks of carrying forward 
an educational program. These leaders are put- 
ting themselves into their work to build an associa- 
tion fit for real service. 

Our Bulletin 

The Bulletin, our official organ, has been pub- 
lished six times since our last meeting. This is one 
more issue than last year and thirteen hundred 
more copies distributed. There has been a total 
distribution of 11,300 copies this year. The dates 
of issue were necessarily changed on account of the 
illness of our very efficient official convention ste- 
nographer, who could not transcribe her work, 
promptly, taken at the Durham meeting. Miss 
Moore has not been able to return to work and I 
am suggesting that a resolution of, sympathy and 
ereeting be sent to her at Clarksdale, Miss., by this 
body. 

Carrying out the plan requested at the Durham 
meeting we have secured as associate editors of 
The Bulletin, Mr. J. C. Wright, Dept. of College 
Education; Mr. J. H. Rowe, Dept. of Vocational 
Education; Mr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Dept. of 
Health Education; Mr. W. A. Robinson, Dept. of 
High School Education; Mr. H. G. Dickerson, Dept. 
of Rural Education; Miss Fannie C. Williams, 
Dept. of Elementary Education. We consider this 
a very important step in giving to the readers of 
The Bulletin expert information in the ~ particular 
field represented. : 

As an example of what we hope will result I am 
especially mentioning the June issue, the High 
School Number, which contains a splendid report of 
Editor W. A. Robinsons’ study, giving the State 
Accredited High Schools for Negroes in Seventeen 
States. We think this is one of the finest single 
pieces of work which has been done under the direc- 
tion of our National Association. Already, since 





this publication, Alabama, which stood at the foot - 


of the Jadder with a zero, has crawled upwards w:th 
one accredited High School. In speaking of the 
High School Number, Mr. Leo Favrot, says, “That 
study will help the cause. Facts count for more 
than criticism.” 

The other department editors are at work and no 
doubt the public will, in the near future, through 
the columns of The Bulletin, get some remarkable 
facts, throwing light on our school situation. We 
need a wider circulation of The Bulletin. Where 
the readers and members of the Association boost 
it our circulation grows. 


Membership 


am therefore recommending that at this session of 
our association a committee be appointed to study 
our teacher organization groups and to make re- 
port at our next annual session. 


We are glad to report a greater manifestation of — 
interest of groun affiliation in the National. More 
states, more local and more school groups have | 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Report of the Annual Session of the N. A. T. C.S., 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, July 28-30, 1926 | 
By L. Francis Phillips, Assistant Secretary 
The meetings opened Wednesday afternoon with Resolutions: Chairman, J. M. Gandy; J. W. 


the best Parent-Teacher session ever held. Mrs. 
Lessie V. Arnold, chairman, Miss H. H. King and 
Miss Hazel Baskins of Arkansas, Mrs. H. B .David- 
son of Alabama and Mrs. Alice Davis of Louisiana 
read papers on “The High Points of Achievement 
in Parent-Teacher Work.” Mr. Fred McCuistion, 
State Supervisor of Education in Arkansas, said 
that the Parent-Teacher Association is the strong- 
est ally of the school system, that ignorance was no 
respecter of persons or color, and that in his sys- 
tem of education they thought not of white and col- 
ored but of a state system for every boy and girl. 


The music rendered by the Woodmen of Union 
Orchestra and the Vapor City Choral Club did 
much to open the Wednesday evening meeting in 
the enthusiastic style necessary. Mr. S. P. Ne'son 
served as chairman. Hon. John L. Webb, in wel- 
coming the teachers, reminded them that as sepa- 


rate state organizations they were little felt but 


‘ 


that as a national group they were making history 
for future generations of Negro boys and girls. 
The school system which permits a nine months 
term for one child and a three months term for 
another to exist in the one state should be put on 
the junk pile according to Superintendent A. B. Hill 
of Arkansas, who advocates that the entire state 
should assume the responsibility for providing a 
common school education for every child and not 
leave it up to the community according to its wealth 
or poverty to provide education for its children. 
The address of Dr. J. R. E. Lee in response to 
Mr. Webb covered very thoroughly the history of 
teacher organizations. The annual address of the 


_ President will be found complete elsewhere in this 


on 


= issue. 


* 
“ 


in our group before the public; 


It might be said, however, that Mr. Grossley rec- 
ommended that a field agent be added to the exec- 
utive staff; that due and careful attention be given 
to state and local affiliation; that the states foster 
The Bulletin as the national educational magazine; 
that a day be set apart, nationally known and an- 
nually observed to bring the question of education 
that permanent 
headquarters be provided through the medium of 


a campaign. 











The President named committees to serve as fol- 


- lows: 
_ Nominations: Chairman, W. W. Sanders; J. S. 
_ Clark, Mrs. Agnes Jones, F. D. Bluford, H. B. 


_ Pemberton, W. J. Hale, W. T. B. Williams, L. J.. 
| Rowan, Miss F. C. Williams, J. E. Johnson, E. H. 


Cross'ey. 


Hughes, H. C. Trenholm, S. P. Nelson, W. H. Har- 
rison, W. T. Holmes, M. J. Foster, J. C. Wright, N. 
B. Young. 

Time and Place: Chairman, E. C. Roberts; W. 
EK. Day, Mrs. M. Ringgold, Mrs. I. E. Moats, W. M. 
Townsend, I. B. Jones, H. C. Yerger, M. W. Dogan, 
J. R, E. Lee, C. L. Harper, W. W. Blackburn, M. 
L. Morrison, L. S. James. 

Transportation: Chairman, J. O. Thomas; J. E. 
Johnson, W. A. Robinson, H. H. Dunn, Alfred Law- 
less, M. W. Dogan, W. T. B. Williams, M. N. Work, 
J. R. E. Lee. 

Audit: M. W. Dogan, A. S. Wilson, W. H. Din- 
kins. 

Registration: R. B. Hudson, H. C. Trenholm. 

Greetings to K. of P.: R. B. Hudson, J. E. John- 
son, J. M. Smith, W. H. Jones, M. H. Griffin. 

On Thursday morning the report of the executive 
secretary as it appears in this issue was read and 
adopted. Then followed a series of papers, discus- 
sions, and addresses on Teachers’ Salaries and Ten- 
ure of Teachers, under the direction of the commit- 
tee appointed to conduct this study throughout the 
year. The report of ths committee with additions 
will furnish the bulk of a special number on this 
subject which is scheduled to appear in January, 
1927. It is hoped that the publication of facts in 
this manner will do much to create sentiment in fa- 
vor of better pay for teachers and a_ decrease in 
teacher turnover. 

Hot Springs was also the meeting place this week 
for the Grand Lodge of Knights of Pythias for the 
state cf Arkansas, which sent a committee of five 
with greetings to the N. A. T. C. S., and to which 
the National Association responded. 

Telegrams and messages came from Dr. Moton; 
the National Education Association; Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Lecd Bethune, Pres. National Association of Col- 
ored Women; M. Grant Lucas, Pres. Columbian Ed- 
ucational Association; and William Coleman, Presi- 
dent Texas Colored State Teachers Association, ex- 
pressing good will and pledging support. 

When the announcements from the acting regis- 
trar were made concerning the amounts raised by 
states during the morning a spirit of rivalry sprang 
up which kept the campaign for funds booming 
throughout the entire session. 

The departmental sessions were held for. two 
hours Thursday afternoon, giving only a portion 
of the time necessary for discuss‘ons, the presenta- 
tion of informative data on such subjects as High 
School Education, Colleze Education, Elementary 
Education, Rura! Edueation, Agricultural Exten- 
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sion, School Supervision, Health Education. Be- 
cause so much real worth is to be found in depart- 
mental meetings the convention voted to add a day 
to the next annual session so as to provide for this 
extremely important phase of the work. 


Although Dr. Shepard of Durham, S. C., could 
not be present Thursday evening, Bishop J. A. 
Gregg, a former president of the Association, fa- 
vored the convention with stories of his experiences 
in Africa and his plans for educational work there. 
Dr. Hale, President of Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State Normal School, said that he was 
glad the time had come when the N. A. T. C. S. had 
ceased to spend 90% of its time talking about col- 
lege education which perhaps occupied only 5% of 
its work, and was now spending hours in sectional 
meetings talking about elementary education which 
occupies most of our time. 


Speaking from the business point of view Mr. M. 
S. Stuart, General Agent Southern Insurance Com- 
pany, said that the teachers as seekers of truth 
must so mould the character and teach the boys and 
girls as to make them fit to live one beside the 
other. He said teachers were underpaid martyrs 
because they had allowed their profession to be the 
stepping stone to every other profession. 


School Attendance, that subject which carries 
with it such a weight of responsibility for both pa- 
rents and teachers, was the basis of excellent re- 
ports which were made Friday morning by the 
school attendance committee. It is expected that 
these reports with additional data will be published 
in a special number. At the close of his report, as 
a part of this committe, Mr. Leo M. Favrot, Field 
Agent for the General Education Board, make the 
following supplementary remarks: 


“May I use this opportunity to say a few words 
relative to the value and service of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. As I 
see it, the problems of Negro education are simi- 
lar in all of the states in which there are separate 
schools for white and for Negro children. What 
differences there are in these problems are not dif- 
ferences of nature, but merely differences of de- 
gree. It is your aim as leaders in Negro educa- 
tion to share in increasing measure the best educa- 
tional thought and effort now available for the de- 
velopment of the white schools in the South. You 
are seeking better school buildings and equipment, 
longer school term, better trained teachers, better 
salaries for teachers, better teacher training facili- 
ties, better supervision of schools, and more and 
better high schools. Some states have already at- 
tained higher standards of school facilities than 
others. Mention was made by one of the speakers 
of a comment of some local superintendent to the 
effect that the white and colored races were three 
hundred years apart in civilization. I wish to as- 
sert that the public school systems for white and 
Negro school children are by no means three hun- 


dred years apart at this time, but that you now 
have a public school system for colored people in 
practically all of the states superior to the system 
for the white children twenty-five years ago. The 
progress being made in developing your system is 
at this time more rapid than the progress made in 
the development of the school system for white 
children. 

It is the function of the N. A. T. C. S., as I see it, 
to stimulate this progress. You want to study the 
facts about colored schools and present them when- 
ever an wherever they will do the most good. You 
want to make use of your young teachers who have 
been trained in the best teacher training institu- 
tions of this country to study and present these 
facts. You want to organize these people into com- 


_mittees and put them to work now. Let them se- 


lect important educational problems and gather the 
facts through the coming session and present them 
at the next meeting of this organization. 

May I say a word about The Bulletin. Make it 
in every sense a journal of educational progress. 
You have already studied in part such problems as 
school attendance, teacher training, and teacher 
tenure in office. You have had valuable papers 
read on these subjects. These papers. should be 
made available through The Bulletin to all th: 
teachers of the South. In additon to this, the col- 
umns of The Bulletin should reflect the worthy 
achievements in each state. It should not be dif- 
ficult to get a report monthly from state divisions 
of Negro education, and from such agencies in 


Negro education as the Julius Rosenwald Fund and 


the Jeanes and Slater Funds. Your foremost col- 
leges and universities should use its columns to an- 
nounce important developments. The Bulletin Board 
of Editors should, of course, frown upon any effort 
to use the columns of this paper to exploit any self- 
seeking school politician. Your cause ‘is greater 
than any individual working in it. 
tin serve as the pool’ for your educational re- 
sources and talent. The records of such meetings 
ag this, if reported in The Bulletin, will prove, in- 
deed, milestones in educational progress.” 

Previous to the business session of Friday after- 
noon the special representatives from several 
states made reports which showed to some extent 
the status of the state associations: Among the 
important actions taken during the business ses- 
sions, as a result of motions passed by the trustee 
board and executive committee, was the plans for a 
yearly campaign for membership to begin in Octo- 
ber; the appointment of a committee on Standards 
and Credits to deal with the matter of secur’ng pro- 
fessional credit for 


national educational meetings; the setting aside of 


a Transportation Improvement Day; the decision 


to invite the National Parent-Teacher Associaton 


to affiliate as a section with the N. A. T. C. S.; the. 
adoption of a $10,000 budget, and the apportion-— 


ment of state quotas, as follows: 
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Affiliation With N. A. T. C. S. 


QUOTAS IN 
STATE LOCAL 

GROUPS GROUPS INDIVIDUAL 

(Teacher Asso- (Rural, (Memberships 

ciation, Fra- Urban, Fra- Subscriptions 
ternal, ete.) ternal, ete.) to Bulletin) Total 
Lee cr 100. 200. 365. 665. 
Peek ee. 100. 200. 250. 550. 
Me ee ye PATE 20. 1b. 60. 
i eee 00. 50. 100. 150. 
|i ES eee aaa 100. 100. 150. 350. 
Ce ae 100. 300. 600. 1000. 
oS 10 Se 2 10. 
et 50. 100. 165. 315. 
iia ieee eae 100. 200. Zoe 570. 
Pane Se 25. 100. 135 260. 
INH sr 50. 100. 115. 265. 
bE han 100. 250. 450. 800. 
| Ss beeen 125. 50. 50. 125. 
INE LO Seana 100. 250. 545. 895. 
a 100. 100. 140. 340. 
cb, oh 100. 250. 350. 700. 
penis ous... 100. 150. 510. 760. 
meas: )e lg? 100. 250. 510. 860. 
2 dee 100. 250. 425. ays 
eh ae 50. 100. 100. 250. 
SN a en 50. 25. 75. 
1425 3080. 5270 9775. 


Budget for N. A. T. C. S. August 1, 1926 to 
August 1, 1927 


Assistant to the Executive Secretary in 
Charge of Bulletin... as RI sn $1,500.00 


I EN SOC CCUAE Yk... peta acseeentins 1,200.00 
Executive Secretary (Part Time)... 2,200.00 
Printing, Postage and Distribution of Bul- 

NGISTEOY oo SS 0 GR 5 Ec 2 a 1,500.00 
MP VENILION © EXXDETISE 9... ce cic 500.00 
‘Traveling Fexpenceres emer ce 1,500.00 
mestave and stationery —.........2 322 200.00 
emer ere CHUNG Fite... eee 600.00 

jeheitio tn, ) Seino $9,200.00 


These, among other things form the ground of 
opinion for the expression which has come from the 
lips of persons present at this twenty-third annual 
session that it was the best session ever held. 

The officers for the year 1926-27 were elected as 
follows: President, W. A. Robinson, North Caroli- 
na; First Vice-President, John C. Wright, Florida; 
Second Vice-President, S. P. Nelson, Arkansas; 
Third Vice-President, W. J. Hale, Tennessee; 
Fourth Vice-President, W. H. Holloway, N. C.; 
Executive Secretary, C. J. Calloway, Alabama; 
Treasurer, R. B. Hudson, Alabama; Registrar, M. 


_ J. Foster, Louisiana; Assistant Registrar, Irene E. 


“ 
, 


> 
4 
“1 


Moats, West Virginia. The entire board of trus- 
tees were re-elected: Chairman, N. B. Young, Mis- 
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sourli; W. W. Sanders, West Virginia; John Hope, 
Georgia; M. N. Work, Alabama; J. S. Clark, 
Louisiana. 

The Executive Committee was elected as follows: 
Chairman, R. S. Grossley, Delaware; Vice Chair- 
man, W. T. B. Williams, Alabama; M. H. Griffin, 
Alabama; Lessie V. Arnold, Arkansas; J. Graham 
Scott, Delaware; Mary ,McLeod Bethune, Florida; 
J. R. E. Lee, Florida; M. Grant Lucas, District of 
Columbia; Alfred Lawless, M. Agnes Jones, Geor- 
gia; J. A. Gregg, Kansas A. S. Wilson, Kentucky; 
Fannie C. Williams, Louisiana; L. S. James, Mary- 
land. L. J. Rowan, J. E. Johnson, W. W. Blackburn, 
W. T. Holmes, Mississippi; W. H. Harrison, R. H. 
Cole, Missouri; W. R. Valentine, New Jersey; F. 
D. Bluford, Charlotte; Hawkins Brown, S. J. At- 
kins, H. L. McCrorey, North Carolina; C. A. R. 
Grant, J. H. Porter, I. W .Young, Oklahoma; L. 
Pinckney Hill, Pennsylvania; C. A. Johnson, South 
Carolina; M. L. Morrison, W. H. Singleton, E. M. 
Billingsley, T. J. Johnson, Tennessee; M. W. Do- 
gan, H. B. Pemberton, W. M. Coleman, Texas; J. 
M. Gandy, W. A. Aery, Virginia; E. L. Morton, W. 
W. Sanders, West Virginia. 

The Committees for the ensuing year are: Teach- 
ers’ Salaries and Tenure of Teachers: Chairman, 
M. N. Work; O. W. Fuller, W. T. B. Williams, W. 
A. Robinson, S. L. Smith, E..F. Frazier, W. H. 
Fort. School Attendance: Chairman, R. S. Gross- 
ley; F. W. Wheeler, Annie W. Holland, Fannie C. 
Williams, H. A. Hunt, J. C. Wright, E. P. Shepard, 
T. M. Campbell. Teacher Training in Negro Col- 
leges: L. Pinckney Hill, J. R. E. Lee, J. W. Sea- 
brook, J. R. Banks, Azalea E. Martin, E. J. McAI- 
lister, W. A. Aery. Standards and Credits: Fred 
McCuistion, W. T. B. Williams, W. W. Blackburn, 
M. H. Griffin, W. W. Sanders, A. C. Lewis, Bura 
Hilburn, S. L. Lambert, G. T. Bludworth, I. W. 
Young. 


Joint Committee of 
and NSA. TECSS: 

R. S. Grossley 

F. A. Sumner 

C. J. Calloway 

Mary McLeod Bethune 
L. Pinekney Hill 


N. E. A. 
S/-LeSmith, Ch. 
Thomas Jesse Jones 
N. C. Newbold 
W. W. Sanders 
W. T. B. Williams 


Chairmen of Departments were elected as fol- 
lows: Parent-Teacher: Mrs. Lessie V. Arnold, 
Little Rock, Ark.; College Education: Mr. John C. 
Wright, Assistant Director Academic Department, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; High School Education: 
Mr. H. Councill Trenholm, President Alabama 
State Normal School, Montgomery, Ala.; Elemen- 
tary Education: Mrs. A. M. P. Strong, Principal 
Robert R. Moton Training School, Marianna, Ark. 
(elected); Miss Fannie C. Williams, Principal 
Valena C. Jones School, New Orleans, La. (as- 
sociate); Rural Education: Mr. W. W. Sanders, 
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Superintendent Negro Schools, Charleston, Wee Vie: 
Vocational Education: Mr. J. H. Rowe, Principal 
Jasper Colored High Schools, Jasper, Texas; Social 
Service (to be named); Agricultural Extension: 
Mr. H. C. Ray, District Agent, Little Rock, Ark.; 
School Supervision: Mr: W. T. B. Williams, Jeanes 


Report of Committee on 


The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools through 
sires in this feeble and altogether inadequate way 
to express to the good people in Hot Springs and 
Arkansas their gratitude and appreciation for their 
generous, wholehearted. hospitality and interest in 
the work and comfort of the organization during 
this its 29th annual meeting. 

Mr. John L. Webb and Dr. E. A. Kendall, su- 
preme rulers of the Woodmen of Union and their 
entire official staff, backed up by a strong commit- 
tee of local teachers and citizens led by Prof. S. P. 
Nelson, Pres. State Teachers. Association, and P. 
A. Goldstein, principal of Langston High School, 
have through their splendid organization and at- 
tention to every detail—-made the work of the asso- 
ciation easier and more effective, and, our stay in 
Hot Springs a delight and a precious memory. 

We desire to thank the churches and their pas- 
tors and the heads of families who threw open 
their doors for the entertainment and deliberations 
of the association. 

We are indebted to the Vapor City Choral Club, 
the W. O. U. Band, and the sweet singers from 
Shorter College for delightful contributions to our 
evening program. 

We cannot sufficiently thank individuals and or- 
ganizations who contributed so materially to the 
success and pleasure of the session through the de- 
lightful musicale on Friday evening. 

We thank the local committee for all of their 
thoughtful plans for our entertainment, and espe- 
cially for the very informing and thrilling motor- 
cade through the delights and wonders of this 
priceless jewel in the vale of the Ozarks. 

We recommend that copies of these expressions 
be put into the hands of the local committe, press, 
and be spread upon the minutes to become a part 
of the permanent records of this organization. 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools fully sensing the vital part that teachers 
of the country, regardless of race, must play in 
meeting and solving the complex problems of mod- 
ern life, approve with highest | endorsement, the 
step that has been taken in the direction of actual 
affiliation between the National Educational Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. It is only through such affiliation 
that that sympathy, mutual understanding, and 
common approach to the great unsettled questions 


its committee on resolutions de-. 





Fund Agent, Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; Health Edu- 
cation: Mr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Lecturer to Ne- 
groes, Texas Public Health Assn., Austin, Tex.; 
Agricultural Education: Mr. R. E. Malone, Pres. — 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal School, Pine 
luff, Ark. ; 


Findings and Resolutions 


involved in the training of the next generation, can 
be secured. 
More Standardized High Schools 


The Association views with hope the large place 
that is being given in all educational discussion in 


“the South to the deve'opment, equipment, proper 


manning, and accrediting of secondary schools for 
Colored youth. It would especially commend the 
impetus given this movement by the study recently 
published in the National Bulletin, official organ of 
the body, by the Supervisor of High Schools and 
Teacher Training of the State of North Carolina. 
It would go on record as being in complete sympa- 
thy with every effort made to increase the number 
of standard Grade A High Schools, fully prepared 
in equipment, salaries and teaching personnel to 
meet the requirements of the most exacting accred- 
iting boards and agencies. It deplores the glaring 
inequalities in salaries and teaching facilities for 
colored youth already in existence, and calls upon 
teachers and public-spirited citizens everywhere to - 
bring through organization such pressure to bear 
upon local and state school boards and authorities 
as will correct these manifest injustices and handi- 
caps in the way of increasing the efficency of high 
schools for colored youths. : 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools believes that the building, equipping, and 
maintaining of a sufficient number of standard 
high schools in every Southern state to adequately 
insure to every colored child, his right to secondary 
education at the state’s expense is the most imme- 
diate and pressing educational challenge of the 
South. 

The colored people, under the leadership of or- 
ganized colored teachers, have themselves a vital 
part to play in meeting this challenge. We com- 
mend the efforts being made by our High School 
section and other interested persons to standardize 
our high schools and to have them accredited. We 
urge that more attention be given to the accredit- 
ing of our high schools and that this rating by our 
state departments of education be on an identical 
basis with that used for rating the other high 
schools in each state. We recommend that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Association to work out 
a means of affiliation for rating purposes with the 
various regional associations and in line with the © 
program being advanced by the N. E. A. for uni- | 


by the 
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form standardization of requirements for rating 
high schools. We commend the Parent-Teacher 
Association Movement, urging that such an asso- 
ciation be formed in connection with every colored 
school. Along with its immediate object of bring- 
ing up parents and teachers to a common under- 
standing with regard to their children, we urge 
that associations be encouraged to raise sums of 
money for improvements to and enlargements of 
their respective schools. It seems that in this way 
Jong steps could be taken toward co-operation in the 
support of colored schools by those who are most 
directly benefited. _ 

We approve of the plan of having the Parent- 
Teacher Association affiliate with the N. A. T. C. 
S. in its yearly meetings as a section of that body. 


Greater Interracial Co-operation 


The Association approves the efforts being made 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
and other agencies in creating a better understand- 
ing and consequently better feeling of mutual good 
will between the white and colored people of the 
country. We believe that no permanent progress in 
civilization can be made unless it is based upon 
mutual esteem and interest. We feel that there are 
unsurpassed opportunities in the, administration of 
public schools in emphasizing and carrying out the 
principles of the Interracial Commission. We thus 
admonish the teachers, principals, and school ad- 
ministrators to seize every opportunity offered in 
connection with the public schools, and other insti- 


tutions to encourage and promote amity between. 


the races. 


Increased Appropriations 
The Association has noted an encouraging ad- 


vance in appropriations to State-supported Negro 
_ Colleges, Industrial and Normal Schools. 


In most 
cases, these increased appropriations have been for 
the expansion of plant and the increase of equip- 
ment. It is the hope of the Association that state 
authorities will sense the pressing need of more 
generous appropriations in those schools for main- 
tenance and teachers’ salaries. An effective educa- 
tional product cannot be turned out from the most 
modernly equipped plant unless it is manned by a 
carefully selected, properly compensated staff of 
highly trained teachers. 

The Association desires to express to the General 
Education Board, the Jeanes & Slater Funds, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, and other boards and organi- 





zations that have contributed and are contributing 
so generously to the cause of Negro education, the 
gratitude of colored teachers and school adminis- 
trators everywhere, not only for these beneficent 


‘gifts but also for the wise counsel, advice and un- 


selfish co-operation and sympathetic understanding 
of their field agents, secretaries and workers. 


Better Library Facilities 


Realizing that the task of educating the people is 
one too stupendous for the schools alone to nego- 
tiate, the National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools pleads for a greater amount of atten- 
tion to be given by both educators and laymen to 
the matter of establishing and maintaining libra- 
ries in schools and colleges and in communities oc- 
cupied by large numbers of colored people. This 
important item of educational equipment has been 
until recently almost totally neglected. In at least 
two institutions of higher learning at the present 
time, schools for the training of librarians are 
maintained. Every effort should be made to in- 
crease the reading and research facilities at the dis- 
posal of colored children and students in our South- 
ern states. 

The Association lends its unqualified endorsement 
and support to all movements looking towards plac- 
ing the Negroes and other darker races of the world 
in the proper light before the school children and 
the youth of the race. It would especially com- 
mend the work being done in this field by Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, who through his textbooks in Ne- 
gro History, The Journal of Negro Life and His- 
tory, and other magazine articles, discussions, 
bocks and pamphlets has given new emphasis to 
the necessity of teaching the facts of Negro History 
to colored students in the schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country. It would enjoin upon 
teachers and school administrators to use their in- 
fluence to have Negro history made a part of the 
curriculum in all colored schools. To this end we 
recommend the creation of a section to be con- 
cerned from a curricula point of view with the use 
of Negro History in our schools. Such a section 
should have official representation in The Bulletin 
and serve as a clearing house for suggestions and 
reports on this vital topic. 


J. M. Gandy, Chairman, Va.; J. C. Wright, Sec., 
Fla.; J. W. Hughes, Okla.; H. C. Trenholm, Ala.; 
S. P. Nelson, Ark.; M. J. Foster, La.; W. H. Harri- 


son, Mo.; W. T. Holmes, Miss. 
Committee. 
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The annual session of the N. A. T. C. S. held, at 
Hot Springs, July 28, 29, 30, was record making in 
that it was the winding up of a year’s work. The 
individuals on the program had spared no pains in 
acquainting themselves with the facts pertaining to 
their subjects. Papers presented were results in 
many cases of at least a year’s study of the sub- 
ject in hand. An official representative of the 
State Department of Education of one of the im- 
portant states fostering Negro education in sepa- 
rate schools declared at one of the sessions of the 
Hot Springs meetings that he had never attended 
a meeting of a teacher organization, either white 
or black, where the program was thoroughly car- 
ried through, as was true of the Hot Springs ses- 
sion. 

Educators present lost themselves in their efforts 
to find solutions to difficult problems in Negro ed- 
ucation. They worked all day and much of the 
night to perfect the day’s work. We can rejoice 
that the time has, really come when leaders in Ne- 
gro education in such a gathering can submerge so 
completely their own personal ambitions and office 
seeking to serve the people. 


One very definite thing presenting itself at the 
Hot Springs annual meeting was the growth of in- 
terest in The Bulletin, official publication of the 
N .A. T. C. S. The belief that such a publication 
has tremendous possibilities in giving opportunity 
for expression to the 50,000 teachers in colored 
schools and to interpreting State Departments of 
Education toward Negro education, seemed to per- 
meate the hearts and minds of the delegates present. 
It was decided to inerease the issues this year 
from six to eight, beginning with the October 
number and running as follows: 

October—Convention Number. 

November—School Attendance Number. 

December—College Education Number. 

January—Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure 
Teachers Number. 

February—General Number. 

March—Elementary Education Number. 

April-May—Teacher Organization Number. 

June-J uly—Pre-Convention Number. 

Another step forward in acknowledging the pos- 
sthility for geod in group action among teachers 
was the decision at the annual ‘session at Hot 
Springs to request every teacher organization, lo- 
cal, district or state, to send up to Nashville, July 
26-29, 1927 one or more delegates. These delegates 
are to be elected at the first regular meeting, if 
possible, to give ample time for making real ree- 
ords of the worthwhile achievements of the local 
organization, so that it may be properly reported at 
the National. 








of 


The present status of colored schools presents 
very definite problems in Negro education and it is 
the aim of the National Association of Teachers in 

jolored Schools to help in their solution. 

It is the aim of the National Association to help 
every local, state and county teacher organization 
in making effective their programs. It means to 
get hold of facts concerning Negro education, dig 
into causes of certain backward conditions and sug- 
gest methods of solving existing problems. 

The building of a working program, and the in- 
crease of work in connection with a teachers’ edu- 
cational journal, make it necessary to increase the 
staff of the executive secretary’s office. To car- 
ry forward a much enlarged program the officers 
of the National Association raised the bud- 
get from 5,000 to 10,000 dollars. Three people 


are employed in this office, one part time, to do the 
work of editing and keeping in touch in every pos- — 
organiza- 
tions, and helping in every way possible with their — 


sible way with state and local teacher 


programs. The officers of the Association are ask- 


ing every teacher interested in schools to help with — 


the program. 
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The individual membership fee is $1.00 per year. 
Life membership $15. We are asking group affilia- 
tion as follows: 


Colleges and Schools of Secondary Educa- 


TL» Dues SE et Se. Sen $10 
eoeame teacher Organizations: ...2 $10-$ 59 
me RMP UCUE APE AMIZALIONS oo... een ecsceleeseenecsenenctc Gps © TAS 
embers LeCACNer A SSOCIALIONS.. oii en $50- 100 


Fraternal, Business and Other Organiza- 
Clo ee ae $10- 100 


The program as outlined for the year 1926-27 
will require ten thousand dollars. 


The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools is regularly incorporated and chartered to 
do business under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The treasurer and executive secretary are 
each under bond to faithfully discharge their du- 
ties in handling the monies of the Association. 


Messages of Good Will 


Messages of good will and pledges of unstinted 
support to the program of the N. A. T. C. S. came 
to the Association from all sections of the country. 
President Francis G. Blair, representing the Na- 
tional Education Association, sent the following 


telegram: “Kindly accept this message of cordial 
greetings of the National Education Association 
to the officers and members of the National 


Association of Teachers in Colored Schools in 
convention assembled. Owing to the economic 
and political conditions throughout the country 
it behooves all forces to work together for 
the protection and improvement of the profession 
and for the advancement of education. We con- 
gratulate you on the success of your meeting, the 
ideals which you hold before your membership and 
the outstanding and constructive work being done 
as a result of your influence.” 

Dr. R. R. Moton, whose poor health has retarded 
his activities for the last few months, also sent the 
following telegram: “Wish you would convey to 
the Association cordial greetings and best wishes 
for continued usefulness in the great work it is do- 
ing. Would like to be with you but my physician 
as well as board of trustees forbid it. My health 
is improving rapidly.” 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, ex-president of the 
N. A. T. C. S. and President. of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, was compelled to be ab- 
sent on account of conflicting dates of the two an- 
nual sessions. Mrs. Bethune gave assurance of her 
continued interest in the Association and of her 
growing faith. 

Messages also came 
Teachers’ Association of Texas through President 
William Coleman, and from the Columbian Educa- 
tional Association through President M. Grant 


from the Colored State 





Lucas, assuring the N. A. T. C. S. of their support 
and affiliation. 


Because of lack of space it is not possible to pub- 
lish in this issue many of the splendid papers and 
addresses read at the Hot Springs annual session. 
Some important reports and other data will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 





COMMENTS ON THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE N. A. T. C. S. AT HOT SPRINGS 


Mr. Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent, General Educa- 
tion Board, Baton Rouge, La.: “The meeting of the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
impressed me as being one of the most important 
and interestnig meetings I have attended. The 
particular phase of the programme that I enjoyed 
was the evidence of time and thought given to the 
papers presented at the meeting. I feel sure that 
this organization will continue to grow in popular- 
ity among the teachers of the South and win the 
support that it deserves if it continues its present 
policy of studying problems of the Negro schools 
in the South, and presenting at its meetings, the 
facts relating to the problems and suggestions for 
their solution.” 


> 





Mr. M. W. Dogan, President Wiley College, Mar- 
shall, Texas: ‘The matter of teacher-training as 
considered by the committee on that subject in con- 
nection with the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools in the Hot Springs meeting, to 
my mind, was one of the most important subjects 
brought before that body. After the discussion of 
the papers read by President Banks of Prairie 
View State Normal and Industrial College, and 
Miss Azalea Martin of Myles Memorial College, 
that a large committee was appointed to thorough- 
ly thresh out this subject between now and_ the 
meeting of the next session with the view of pre- 
senting findings at that time will be of the great- 
est value to the organization shows interest mani- 
fested in this feature of our educational work. f 
understand it is the plan to have this committee 
meet at some central point and that at least two 
days will be used in a detailed consideration of 
the important subject.” 





Mr. Fred McCuistion, Supervisor Colored Schools, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: “I was impressed with the 
Hot Springs meeting because of two outstanding 
facts: The sound professional spir:t which was 
found in the selection and discussion of some fun- 
damental school problems; and the policy attempted 
to make some studies of important problems and to 
acquaint school officials and the general public with 
the facts found. The fact that the N. A. T. C. S. 
stands for these things justifies its offer of the 
support of all teachers in colored schocls.” 
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Mr. E. A. Duke, State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: ‘The one thing that 
impressed me most favorably at the Hot Springs 
meeting of the N. A. T. C. S. was the careful prep- 
aration of papers and addresses made in advance 


by those who were assigned places on the program. 


Many of these were results of painstaking research. 
I regretted that there were not more of the teach- 
ers present.” 





Mr. L. S. James, President Bowie State Normal 
School, Bowie, Md.: “It is needless for me to say 
that I enjoyed the meeting at Hot Springs im- 
mensely. I am convinced that the National Asso- 
ciation has sensed a worthy mission. Organizations 
are worthless withcut a will to act for social bet- 





terment and power to carry out its desires or at 
least a plan to obtain the needed strength. Our 
National Association has both the characteristics 
stated. The work of the National Association is 
purely a labor of love.” 





Miss Fannie C. Williams, Principal Valena C. 
Jones School, New Orleans, La.: “The annual 
meeting of the N. A. T. C. S. at Hot Springs was 
the best in the history of the Association. One of 
the many important improvements noted was the 
well prepared papers and addresses delivered by 
those who were on the program. Each _ speaker 
had given careful thought and effort to his address 
and as a result the sessions were fruitful in- knowl- 
edge and in inspiration.” 





Our President 


With an enlarged program 
of action, representatives of 
the 50,000 teachers in colored 
schools in the annual meeting 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
July 28, 29, 30, 1926 elected to 
the most responsible position 
and gift of the teachers, W. 
A. Robinson, State Super- 
visor of Negro High Schools, 
Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Robinson 
is the youngest man in the 
history of the Association to 
fill the president's chair. He 


comes to this office with 
youth, enthusiasm, and a 
splendid record of achieve- 


ments in the field of teacher 
organization and high school 
education. 

In 1913 Mr. Robinson re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from 
Atlanta University. He _ re- 
ceived his Master’s degree 
from Columbia University in 
1924. In recent years he has 
held the position of State Su- 
pervisor of Negro High Schools in the state of 
North Carolina. It is a noteworthy fact that this 
state has the largest number of state accredited 
colored high schools in the South. His splendid 
service aS corresponding secretary of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association has resulted 
in a gratifying increase in the enrollment of that 








W. A. ROBINSON 
State Supervisor High Schools and Teacher 
Training, North Carolina; 
President of the N. A. T. €. S. 


body. From a very small 
number he has been largely 
responsible for the growth of 
the organization to a_ total 
enrollment of nearly 3,000. 

Mr. Robinson has been very 
active in the N. A. T. C. S., 
always giving the best that 
was in him. For several years 
he has been a member of the 
Executive Committee and has 
volunteered his unstinted ser- 
vice in this capacity. He is 
also associate editor of The 
Bulletin, in charge of the 
High School Department and 
has made a very valuable con- 
tribution to the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure 
of Teachers. 

The study of Negro High 
Schools, which appeared in 
the June issue of The Bulle- 
tin, is typical of Mr. Robin- 
son’s thoroughness. This in- 
vestigation covering many 
phases of the high school sit- 
uation in the South drew 
commendation from all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

In a brief inaugural address the new president 
declared his appreciation of the confidence ex- 
pressed by his unanimous election. “There is no 
man in the Association”, he says, “who will appre- 
ciate more than myself the co-operation of the men 
whe have made the Association what it is.”’--Editor. 
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_ Fellow Teachers: 
F There is no group of workers in America more 
_ defenseless than the group of Negro teachers. At 
Poa time when we have practically no_ political 
_ strength we who work in the public school systems 
_ are in that sense the receivers of a more or less in- 
secure political patronage. The better paid the po- 
sition generally the more insecure it is Hable to be. 

I am certainly not overlooking the fact that the 
Negro public school situation even in some places 
in the lower South has greatly improved and that 
there is a growing beneficence toward us in many 

communities within the widening zone of the dual 
school system. 

I have numerous reasons for believing that the 
conscience of America generally is changing toward 
us and for that we should be happy. But should we 

not realize that strength from without can never 
take the place of strength from within our own 
ranks. Certainly our efforts to deserve the kind- 
ness of America are not more important than the 
efforts we should make to deserve and demand the 
respect of America. 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools is a splendid and heroic effort on the part 
_ of a reasonably large and far-seeing group of de- 
termined Negro teachers and their friends to make 
a bid for the respect of America for the Negro 
teaching profession by rearing for ourselves a 
_ tower of strength in a strong professional organiza- 
tion. The movement deserves and should have the 
loyal and united support of all colored teachers 
whether they be located in some of the more fa- 
- vored Northern or border communities or whether 
_ they be in the worst paid, most indifferent school 
system in the lower South. 

At the beginning of the school year 1926-27 I 
_ make this appeal to Negro teachers everywhere to 

give thoughtful consideration to the obligations 
they have of supporting this Association. 

_ Educating a race in separate schools in America 
is a great undertaking calling for the combined 






















Mr. President and Co-workers of the National As- 
‘sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools: 

I am unusually proud to have the privilege of 
bringing to you greetings from Florida’s State 
Teachers Association. This Association, composed 
of the colored teachers in active service, and under 
the marked leadership of Mr. John C. Wright, is 
styled one of the best in the United States. Asa 
whole unusual progress has been made along all 
lines the past year. We feel especially gratified to 
report the progress made in teacher organization 


A Message From the President 


thought and effort of the entire Negro teaching 
craft. In common with all teachers we have the 
obligation of perfecting ourselves in the skills of 
the profession and making ourselves equal to the 
pedagogical tasks of the craft. As Negro teachers, 
however, we have the still greater obligat'on of pre- 
paring ourse'ves spiritually to direct a crusade of 
Negro children into the possibilities which the fu- 
ture promises only to crusaders. We must make 
each boy and girl a Galahad or a Joan of Are who 
hears voices and sees visions and who goes forth 
to achieve. 

The National Agsociation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools calls upon the teachers of Negro youth to 
assume this spiritual obligation. 

The Bulletin of the Association has set for itself 
this year a new and higher standard of excellence. 
The attainment of this standard means that The 
Bulletin must be read by every teacher or prospect- 
ive teacher of Negro youth and that all shall give 
their best to the craft through its pages. 

This year the representatives of the various 
states in session at Hot Springs had the courage 
and vision to express their belief in the Negro 
teachers of America by adopting a budget twice as 
large as any former financial goal the Association 
has ever set for itself. 

I am trusting that the ideals and possibilities of 
such an organization will so appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the teachers in the various states that they 
will give whole hearted support to their state rep-. 
resentatives in their efforts to raise the state 
quotas. 

With a final personal appeal to the teachers that 
they help the President advance the interests of 
the responsible office to which they have _ elected 
him, I am, fellow teachers, \ 

Cordially yours, 
W. A. ROBINSON, 


President, National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools. 


Site Reports by Special Representatives 


By Representative W. M. Raines 


during the past year. At our last meeting held in 
the city of Jacksonville, there were seven hundred 
and four (704) teachers enrolled. Steps were 
taken at this meeting to raise money to assist in 
the making of a state-wide survey of the educa- 
tional conditions among Negroes; plans were also 
made for a state-wide Oratorical Contest to be fos- 
tered and promoted by the State Association. Spe- 
cial stress has been laid in Florida’s ‘State Teach- 
ers’ Association, upon the development of strong 
sections for the investigation and study of special 
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professional problems. Appropriations for the 
State College this year exceed any in previous 
years. Our state school at Tallahassee, under the 
leadership of Pres. J. R. E. Lee, is advancing rap- 
idly; the budget for the coming term has been 
raised from one hundred seventy-five thousand 
($175,000) dollars to five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ($550,000) dollars. The salary budget has 
been raised from forty-five thousand ($45,000) dol- 
lars to seventy-five thousand ($75,000) dollars per 
year. The summer school for teachers has been in- 
creased from eighty-five to three hundred and two, 
representing thirty-six of the sixty-one counties in 
Florida. The summer school for teachers at the 
Florida Normal and Industrial School, at St. Au- 
gustine, under the efficient leadership of Pres. N. 
W. Collier, also had an unusually large number of 
teachers enrolled the past summer. This summer 
school is fostered by the State Board of Education. 
The Florida Memorial College, at Live Oak; Ed- 
ward Waters College, at Jacksonville; Daytona- 
Cookman College, at Daytona Beach, Florida, are 
making rapid progress along all lines and pointing 
to a higher standard. 


Building Improvements 


The building program of Florida has made con- 
siderable progress this year. The following struct- 
ures have been improved or erected for the coming 
term: Jacksonville, $140,000 brick structure; De- 
land, $65,000; Daytona Beach, $150,000; Sanford, 
$155,000 high school in honcr of its principal, J. 
N. Crooms; Orlando, $200,000 high school named in 
honor of its principal, L. C. Jomes; Miami, $300,- 
000. There are other improvements which we were 
not able to secure before making out this report in 
Florida. We have one accredited high school in 
class (A) and two in class (B). There are 1,642 
Negro teachers in the state of Florida. The com- 
pulsory attendance law is being operated in our 
state and is making a great improvement in rais- 
ing the standard of education among Negroes as 
well as whites. Speakers of national reputation 
were present at our last state meeting, among 
whom might be mentioned: Supt. Newbold, of 
North Carolina; Dr. John Hope, Pres. of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Nathan B. Young, Pres. 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri; Mr. 
E. L. Atwell, American Playground Recreation As- 
sociation; Mrs. Florence C. Williams, N. C. State 
Board of Health. The following officers of the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
were also present: Dr. J. S. Clark, President State 
University, Louisiana, and Mr. C. J. Calloway, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA AT HOT 
SPRINGS MEETING 


By Representative M. J. Foster, President State 
Teachers Association of Louisiana 


While we have a dual form or system of educa- 
tion, we also have representatives of our own race 
in the educational department. Dean J. S. Jones is 
our spokesman in the educational department. 
With such fair-minded and far-seeing men as Mr. 
A; C. Lewis, Mr. Leo M. Favrot, Mr. J. W. Bate- 
man and Supt. T. H. Harris, we are safe in saying 
we are getting all in the power of this department 
to give or grant to us under the circumstances. 
The state (New Orleans not included) spent for the 
Negro child last year ($1,101,167) one million, one 
hundred one thousand, one hundred sixty-seven 
dollars. 

The last legislature passed a bill on child labor, 
thereby placing the child in position to be placed in 
school till he reaches the required grades if no more. 
The Luxury Tax which gives hope for the child and 
the schools of Louisiana is a very hopeful sign 
for us. 


There are 2,800 colored teachers with grades 
from third to professional and life certificates. 
The male teachers for last year were paid 1,366, 
female $1,001. The average paid both, $1,053. 
These figures do not please us, yet over 1915, there 
is an improvement. The spirit for professional 
service is high among the ranks of teachers in my 
state. Latest report shows 140 Negro teachers do- 
ing post work outside of the state, while 12 mod- 
ernized summer schools were conducted under Mr. 
A. C. Lewis for the colored teachers with an enroll- 
ment of 1,822 doing special work for professional 
certificates. The state built 252 Rosenwald schools, 
34 last year, at a cost of $120,000. Baton Rouge, 
Alexandria, Shreveport, are building large modern 
brick schools. There is a new class of school, called 
Parish Training School, doing Junior High School 
work, for which the graduate is awarded a certifi- | 
cate to teach. 


There are several aceredited high schools—some 
are not under state control, which are doing a fine 
class of work. The educational spirit everywhere 
in the sate is encouraging. If this educational 
effort continues for the next ten years, no power 
nor condition on earth can ever keep Louisiana 
from the top in the educational world. We are all 
loyal sons of this national body. We have always 
been and hope to remain true. We greet you with 
$621 as our part in your big problem. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE MARYLAND STATE COL- 
ORED TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


By Pres. Leonidas S. James 


In Maryland there are unlimited opportunities 
for profitable service on the part of an educational 
organization such as the one named above. The 
outcome of the work of a democracy is an expres- 
sion of the will of the people represented. Living 


‘in a democracy as our United States, every public 


office should be guided by the opinion of the people 
represented. The instrument through which the 
opinion of a group of people must pass is organiza- 
tion. Better salaries and better conditions under 
which to work are common needs in the states rep- 
resented by the National Association. To instruct, 
to collect, and distribute statistical facts concern- 
ing Maryland schools are the avenues of service 
open for the Maryland State Teachers Association. 

To give due consideration to the general prob- 
jem of education, a department form of organiza- 
tion is used. There are four departments main- 
tained at present by the Maryland Association: 
High School, Grammar Grade, Rural School, and 
Community League. A request is being considered 
for a department of music now. 

One of the chief function of the Association is to 
co-operate with state and local officials. There is 
a common desire in the state to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities without no _ discrimination 
against creed or race. This desire has been, at 
least, partially realized by the approval of our 
1922 General Assembly of an Equalization Fund. 
This money is provided by the ‘state from direct 
taxation and distributed only to counties where it 
is needed, that is, counties which are not able to 
finance a state required minimum in salaries, school 
terms, etc. It is also true that Maryland is the 


only Southern state where the colored supervisors 


are paid wholly by the state. These supervisors 
have both administrative and supervisory duties. 
They supervise classroom instruction and help to 
select objectives annually. The State Supervisor 
of Colored Schools is white. 

The Association, though small in comparison with 
many others nearby, yet is growing. Last Novem- 
ber when the 1925-26 session was held, 661 persons 


were enrolled as paid-up members; prior to this the 


largest enrollment was 300. For the first time in 
the history of the Association a periodical entitled 


“The Oracle” was published by the Maryland Asso- 


| 
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ciation as its official organ January, 1926. 


This 
magazine of sixteen pages is being published quar- 
terly for the small subscription rate of thirty-five 
cents per annum. There are only 1,249 teachers in 
the whole state. 

- One of the most hopeful signs of the future 
progress is the evidence of more and stronger 
parent-teacher associations and a rejuvenated state 


teachers association. These two wings are working 


ae 


together for the educational progress of the entire 
state. All up and none down is the common motto 
including the desire to enroll at least 1,200 mem- 
bers this current year. 353 organizations or two- 
thirds of the county colored school communities are 
organized. 40 per cent of the white communities 
are organized. 

The united support of the Maryland Association 
has been pledged for the N. A. T. C. S. and the 
first evidence of her support is the sending of one 
representative to the Hot Springs, Arkansas, meet- 
ing. The expense of this trip was $131.86 includ- 
ing $10.00 affiliation fee. Every dollar of the ex- 
pense was paid by the Maryland Association. Since 
the Maryland Association is working to obtain 
equal opportunity for children and teachers in all 
matters that touch the state educational system, and 
National Association is working for the same op- 
rortunities among all the commonwealths of the 
United States, therefore, it is necessary that Mary- 
land should work with the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. . 





REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY NEGRO EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1925-26 


By A. S. Wilson, Secretary 


During the past year the Kentucky Negro Edu- 
cational Association conducted a very successful 
program, extending from September, 1925 to May, 
1926. During this period there was held in the 
various counties of the state a _ spelling contest 
using the words and rules sent from the office of 
this association. The final contest was a feature 
of the annual meeting at Louisville in April at 
which time the three prizes were awarded. 

This year “The K. N. E. A. Bulletin’, the official 
organ of the organization, was issued in November, 
January, and March, 5,000 copies being sent in the 
three issues. The Bulletin reviewed the annual 
meeting and current educational news. 

An interesting feature of our educational pro- 
gram was the preparation of literary and indus- 
trial exhibits in which all sections of Kentucky were 
represented. This display was also held at the 
annual meeting in Louisville and sixty prizes were 
awarded. 

Through the effective efforts of the legislative 
committee the West Kentucky Industrial College at 
Paducah received greater recognition and support 
from the state and the Normal School at Frankfort 
was raised to college rank. In addition another 
state trade and training school for colored children 
was authorized. This school is to be located in 
western Kentucky. Our state appropriations were 
raised $50,000 over 1925. 

The meeting at Louisville April 21-24 was our 
50th anniversary session and an integral part of 
the program was a “Pageant of Progress’ por- 
traying the history of Negro education in Ken- 
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tucky from the landing of the Pilgrims to the pres- 
ent day. Nearly 1,000 children participated in this 
program and over 8,000 spectators were present. 

Among the visitors from other states who ad- 
dressed us were: Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins-Brown 
of North Carolina, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Prof. Ambrose Caliver of Fisk 
University. A scholarship fund was started this 
year from the proceeds of the pageant. 

1,140 out of the 1,316 teachers in Kentucky were 
enrolled. This is 86% of the teachers of the state. 

The K. N. E. A. intends to carry its program 
throughout the scholastic year and to a triumphant 
eulmination at the annual meeting in April. 





SUMMARY OF STATE REPORT OF MISSOURI 
AT THE MEETING OF THEN. A. T. C. S. 
IN HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


By Representative R. H. Cole 


The slogan started three years ago, “Better 
Schools with Better Prepared Teachers”, has struck 
a responsive chord in most of the 1,500 Negro 
school teachers of the state and large numbers are 
now busy in summer schools both in and out of the 
state improving their fitness and increasing their 
credits. The State Department has met with un- 
usual success in securing more favorable considera- 
tion from local school authorities in regard to bet- 
ter school houses, equipment, better prepared and 
higher paid teachers for rural colored schools. 

State supervised summer schools have been lo- 
cated in the centers where colored farmers with 


Mr. E. Franklin Frazier of. 


large families are permanently settling, thus 
bringing these normals within reach of the least. 
prepared and weaker salaried teachers. The large 
enrollment and enthusiastic attendance upon he 
schools bespeak the appreciation of these teachers. 

State Superintendent Charles A. Lee began these 
schools as an experiment three years ago without. 
money or aid from any source. A few well pre- 
pared colored teachers answered his call and worked 
diligently and without pay. Their work was so ef- 
fective that the General Assembly appropriated a 
small sum for the operation of four summer nor- 
mal schools for rural colored teachers. This was 
secured through the efforts of the State Superinten- 
dent in 1925. 

This year over 300 are enrolled at Caruthersville, 
St. Charles, Charleston, and Springfield; 125 at 
Lincoln University; and over 500 in other state 
universities for college credits. 

To the new summer schools, the superintendent 
is sending such able lecturers and educators as 
Hon. B. F. Bowles, Prof. F. L. Williams, Editor J. 
E. Mitchell, Prof. U. S. G. Donalson, Pres. A. E. 
Malone, Prof. H. O. Cook, Editor C. A. Franklin, 
Prof. J. E. Herriford, Prof. W. H. Harrison, Mrs. 
C. R. McDowell, Pres. N. B. Young, Dr. E. L. 
Scruggs, Prof. R. S. Cobb. These men have car- 
ried the message of better homes and schools as 
well as more practical moral and industrial educa- 
tion for all. Missouri colored citizenry have never 
been more determined on men and measures to fur- 
ther the advancement of themselves, their children, 
and the group at large. 


Reports of Departmental Sessions 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENTAL SESSION FOR 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


By F. Rivers Barnwell, Texas Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Austin, Tex. 


The Health Department met in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, July 28th, 1926 from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 
The meeting was presided over by Dr. F. Rivers 
Barnwell of Texas, Chairman. The session was 
intensely interesting and everyone enthusiastic over 
the program. This meeting was attended by 500 
persons and throughout the week the section was 
visited by more than 2,000 persons who studied the 
posters and received literature from the 8,000 pieces 
procured for free distribution. 

An electrified exhibit was furnished by the Ar- 
kansas State Board of Health. This exhibit, show- 
ing pure milk from the cow to the baby, was the 
attraction of our section. This exhibit was con- 
structed by Indian Bill, who is employed by this 
board. The cycle of the fiy from the manure pile, 
through the open toilet, into the house and to the 
baby was another feature of the exhibit. This 


feature clearly demonstrated how milk may be con- 
taminated by flies and diseases spread. nag 
The program of the section was as follows: 


1. The Aim of the Department of Health Educa- 
tion—F. Rivers Barnwell. : 

2. Health Education Among Negroes (On Gen- 
eral Program)—Miss Erle Chambers. 

3. The Modern Health Crusade in Negro Schools 
—Miss Mildred Freeman. | 

4. Cancer 
M. D. 

5. Tuberculosis—A Problem 
G. W... 8. Ish, M. D. 

6. Dental Hygiene—Hubert H. Stilson, D. D. S. 

7. Making of Health Program in Teaching 
Health—Mrs, F. C. Williams, R. N. 


Among Negroes—Dr. John E. Eve, 







Among Negroes— 


8. Public Health and the Physician—Yearly | 
Health Examination. A Symposium—Margaret W. 
Koenig, M. D., Bureau Child Hygiene; A. H.| 


Brown, M. D., Annual Health Examination; G. W.| 
Hayman, M. D., Public Health and the Physician. _ 
In closing the following officers were elected: 


F. Rivers Barnwell, Chairman, Texas Public 
Health Association.. 
J. Quindroff B. Stokes, Secretary, Extension 
Worker, Florida. 
Mrs. F. C. Williams, R. N., Director Health Edu- 


. cation. 


Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, Director Exhibits and 
Moving Pictures. 
iy, Agencies Co-operating 

The National Tuberculosis Association, New 


- York City. 
_ The National Child Welfare Association, New 
York City. 
The Metropol'tan Life Insurance Company, New 

York City. 

The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Durham. 

The Arkansas State Board of Health, Little Rock. 

The Arkansas Tuberculosis Association, Little 
Rock. 
_ The Texas Public Health Association, Austin, 
Tex. 



















REPORT OF DEPARTMENTAL SESSION ON 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


By William H. Dinkins, Selma University, 
Selma, Alabama 


Cookman Institute, presiding. The chairman 

opened the meeting with an outline of the meeting. 
r. J. R. E. Lee of Florida A. and M. College em- 
bodied in a paper “The A. and M. Colleges as 
Training Schools for Elementary and High School 
Teachers”, the results of his investigation of this 
subject. These results were based on reports sent 
by land grant colleges in answer to a _ prepared 
_ Mr. W. R. Banks, who is moving from Texas Col- 
lege, Tyler, to State College. Prairie View, Texas, 
‘presented “The Place of Teacher-Training in a 


“An Intensive One-Year Course in Teacher- 
‘raining for Elementary School Teachers. Its Con- 
and Method’, was the subject so ably covered 
Miss Azalea E. Martin of Miles Memorial Col- 
ge, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Mr. J. W. Seabrook was unable to be present but 
t in his manuscript which was read by Mr. Leo 
avrot, of the General Education Board. Mr. 
A. Aery of Hampton Institute and Miss E. J. 
Alister of Southern University were also ab- 
Chairman Wright read the paper of Miss 
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commented on the papers of Mr. Seabrook and Miss 
McAlister. He emphasized professionalized subject 
matter. Mr. Favrot commended the papers in gen- 
eral. 

Motion was made by President M. W. Dogan, of 
Wiley College: That a committee of two from 
each state represented here make findings from the. 
papers read and report the same at the next annual 
meeting. 

Amendment to this motion was offered by Presi- 
dent W. J. Hale, of Tennessee A. and I. State Nor- 
mal School: That a committee of two from each 
state work with the committee now headed by Mr.’ 
Leslie P. Hill in preparing findings from these pa- 
pers, and to report the findings at the next annual 
meeting. 

The amendment was earried. 

The motion as amended was carried. 

On motion the present officers of the section 
were re-elected, with substitution of William H. 
Dinkins, of Selma University, Selma, Alabama, as 
secretary, vice Mrs. Jordan of North Carolina, ab- 
sent. . 

On motion, the Chairman was empowered to 
send the thanks of the section to those who sent 
papers. 

Adjournment at 4:30 P. M. 

J. C. Wright, Chairman, 
William H. Dinkins, Secretary. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Elementary Education of the 
N. A. T. C. S., met at St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Thursday afternoon, July 29th, with Mrs. Anna M. 
P. Strong, the chairman, presiding. After the 
usual form of opening, Mrs. A. C. Freeman, teacher 
of English at Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
was asked to serve as secretary. 

The chairman introduced all who were present 
and asked that each one rise and tell briefly some- 
thing of the type of work in which he or she is 
engaged. This proved to be quite a profitable and 
enjoyable feature of the meeting, because of the 
splendid representatives from many sections of the 
country. 

Before presenting the principal speakers, the 
chairman outlined in a short but effective way why 
and how elementary education should be given more 
time and consideration in our schools, urging the 
teachers present to stress as never before thor- 
oughness in the elementary grades. Mrs. Thelma 
E. Williams of Wilmington, Delaware, was then 
presented to read a paper on “Teaching in Terms 
of the Child’s Needs.” The interest aroused by this 
well prepared paper was expressed in the round of 
applause and comments by Mrs. Motes of West 
Virginia, Miss Dollye Wheeler of Camden, Arkan- 
sas, and others. The next subject, “The Place of 
Silent Reading in the Elementary School”, was dis- 
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cussed by Mr. Billingsley of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mr. Billingsley treated his subject in a very schol- 
arly manner. Mrs. Willie H. Brown of Marianna, 
Arkansas, gave some splendid methods by which 
she had made silent reading worth while in the 
fifth grade. Mrs. E. W. Goodwin of Monroe, La.; 
also gave us the benefit of some of her valuable 
experience in teaching silent reading. Mr. F. P. 
Riccard, President of New Orleans Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, then in a very forceful and practical way 
discussed the subject, “Teaching Children to Study 
Is to Teach Them to Read’. Mr. Riccard so com- 
pletely covered his subject that no one attempted 
to add by further comment. 

Mrs. A. C. Freeman expressed her appreciation 
for the papers and discussions on all subjects as 
well as the privilege of meeting so many teachers 
engaged in elementary work. She regretted, how- 
ever, that a discussion on the important and often 
neglected study of English had been overlooked in 
the departments. Upon approval of the teachers, 
the chairman asked Mrs. Freeman to include in the 
report of this meeting a recommendation which 


‘mentary 


would be forwarded to the proper authorities for 
their consideration. 

The meeting” was largely attended. Interest in 
the discussions was keen, enthusiasm great, and an 
extension of time was twice called for. 

Mrs. Anna M. P. Strong, Chairman. 
Mrs. A. C. Freeman, Secretary. 





Recommendation 
Noting the omission of the subject of English 
from the list of topics for discussion at the meet- 
ing of the N. A. T. C. S., and feeling that attention 
may be called to this imporant study more effective- 
ly through the channel of this distinguished organ- 
ization, we, the members of the Department of Ele- 
Education, recommend that English be 
considered in the selection of subjects for these 
meetings in the future. 
Respectfully, 
Department Elementary Education, 
Mrs. A. M. P. Strong, Chairman, 
Mrs. A. C. Freeman, Secretary. 
July, 1926. 


“The Parent-Teacher Association; Its History; What It 
Means to the Child and School 


Delivered by Mrs. Lessie V. Arnold, Pres. Arkansas 
Parent-Teacher Association, Hot Springs 
Meeting 


The Parent-Teacher Association or P. T. A., is the 
agency perfected by the National Congress of 
Mothers to widen the scope of school activity and 
make it a more effective force in the community. 

The Mothers’ Congress recognizes that the great 
factors in the education of children are the home 
and school, and that the active agents are parents 
and teachers. 

It is self-evident if the home and the school can 
be united in sympathetic co-operation that in itself 
would be a forward step in education, and this un- 
ion of purpose would enlarge the work of the school, 
for its activities would widen to include ‘the entire 
community. 

This new department in school methods has ac- 
complished so much good wherever it has been 
adopted, its possibilities are so promising—that 
other governments have made it a subject of inves- 
tigation. 

Germany, quick to adopt anything helpful in ed- 
ucation, has now officially adopted it—in its essen- 
tial respects,—as part of her educational methods. 
In our own country our most prominent educators 
regard it as a great forward step in school methods. 

All teachers who aspire to leadership in their pro- 
fession, parents who have children to be educated, 
all who would increase the sum total of happiness 
in their community, should become familiar with 


~— 


the work of the Parent-Teacher Association, encour- | 
age the formation of one in their community and — 
work to make it a success. | 

It has been decided that no other one thing has 


accomplished such results, considering time and 
expenditure. 
The first P. T. A. was organized in Arkansas in 


the year 1906 at Little Rock. The National motto — 
is, “Health, Comfort, Beauty and Attractiveness”. 

Parent-Teacher Associations have helped to raise | 
the standard of education in every section of Ar-| 
kansas. They have done many things that school | 
hoards were financially unable to do. Lack of) 
finances may have played a good part in some com- 
munities, by causing parents and teachers to or- 
ganize Parent-Teacher Associations and work to- 
gether for the good of the school. No two commu- 
nities have identical needs, therefore, no two 
Parent-Teacher Associations can have identical pur-_ 
poses, except the one general purpose or aim—to 
help the child and school. The best way to be help- 
ful is for the parents to meet with the teachers and 
study the needs of the school. 

The organization of a Parent-Teacher Association 
brings patrons, teachers, and pupils together on al} 
basis of mutual understanding and co-operation that } 
has never failed in beneficent results. No school is|{ 
so small, no term so short, no locality so poor, that. 
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there do not exist convenient means of doing many 
practical things of great value for the welfare of 
the school. If the school house is attractive, the 
children who are pleasantly situated at home are 
not made unhappy by the contrast, and those who 
have no beauties or pleasures at home, will be glad 
to spend a part of each day amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. The teacher has time for little, outside 
of the curriculum. It devolves upon the mother to 
help make the school house a place where she would 
be glad for her child to spend a part of each day. 


When we stop to consider that half of a child’s 
life is spent in the school room, it seems almost im- 
perative that some effort should be put forth to 
make the school wholesome and attractive. We 
duild handsome churches, courthouses and_ public 
buildings. Yes, even handsome jails. Are we to 
have pliable minds, moulded under imperfect sur- 
roundings, healthy bodies to be endangered by lack 
of sanitation, soul longing desires for more aesthetic 
conditions dwarfed? } 

Teaching school has come to mean more than an 
explanation of the rules of the three “R’s”. The 
successful teacher of today is not satisfied until her 
pupils have not only mastered the elementary 
branches, but have become instilled with a desire 
for a higher education and feel the necessity of a 
better citizenship. Was it not Carlisle who said, 
“Give me a child until he is ten years old, and I 
care not where he may be placed afterwards.” 

The school building, equipment and grounds, 
should and do reflect the average intelligence, re- 
 finement, culture and wealth of a community; and 

its very atmosphere should be an_ inspiration to 
higher ideals. 

The Parent-Teacher Association, or P. T. A. work 
has unlimited possibilities. If it did nothing more 
than bring the parent and _ teacher together once 
each month, it would be worth while. It is not a 
question of dollars and cents; for an organization 
need have no dues at all, unless the members so 

will. The key-word of the whole movement is, 
- “Together”. Without the earnest co-operation of 
the teacher this work cannot be started. Lacking 
: the hearty support of all the patrons, it cannot be 
- continued. The principal thing is to create or en- 
- courage the proper school spirit among the pupils. 
The funds will follow. 
eo The P. T. A. work is no longer an experiment. It 
has proved to be a great factor in the life of many 
: a school and community. These organizations 
; should be encouraged and fostered by teachers and 
school authorities. 
Every school should have a P. T. A. Such asso- 
ciations should bear in mind that they are helpers 
and co-workers in matters of interest and school 
improvement and that the best way to help is by 
co-operation. The authority in school matters 
legally and rightfully belongs to the teachers and to 
the School Board. 
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After organizations are perfected teachers and 
patrons must work to keep them alive and at work. | 
The most loyal members of any P. T. A. should be 
the teachers. Think of a meeting without all teach- 
ers present. With loyal teachers there is no reason 
for any school not having a P. T. A. We must first 
be interested ourselves, before others become inter- 
ested in us. Take a corps of loyal teachers and any- 
thing can be done that is needed. I mean teachers 
who have the race, school and child at heart, rather 
than the almighty dollar. 

The school belongs to the people and should be 
run in the interest and for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. The patrons, therefore, should be deeply in- 
terested, more so than all othes, in making the 
school better. The object should be to make the 
school the “Social Center”. The social hour is worth 
more than money. 

Have something of interest at each meeting that 
patrons may have a two-fold reason for attending. 
Interest in the work and an entertaining afternoon. 
Do not have a _ long elaborate program. ‘It is far 
better to have a short program well rendered, than 
to undertake a long tiresome one. Invite some out- 
side speaker, or a musician, etc., from month to 
month. This not only adds variety and interest to 
the program, but also helps to bring about that 
much needed co-operation between the different 
factors or agencies in the community. The success 
of any school is measured to a very great extent by 
the interest of the patrons in the school. 

It is impossible to become vitally interested in 
that of which one personally knows but: little. So 
to have patrons meet at the school at least once per 
month at our P. T. A. meeting, means quite a deal. 
They soon see the need of things we suggest to 
have done and take pride in helping to get them. 
We must remember the old adage, however, “All 
work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy”. A little 
fun now and then is enjoyed by the best of men. At 
least once a year “Break Bread” together, even if 
the “Bread” be no more than a swé@et cracker with 
a cup of tea. 

To keep a P. T. A. alive one has to think and plan. 
Plan some work for them to do and let them feel 
and know that they are responsible for certain 
things. Every one works better when they have 
responsibility. They will strive hard to come up to 
the requirements. 

Some Plans for Betterment of Our Schools That 
Can be Carried Out by Our Parent-Teacher 
Associations: 

(a) Co-operation with teachers. 

(b) Secure proper pictures. 

(c) Help teachers to secure regular attendance. 

(d) Aid teachers in organizing an Opportunity 
School in the community. 

(e) Keep school and community in close touch 
and sympathy with each other. 

(f) Good grounds. 
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PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION OF AID FOR BUILD- 


(zg) School gardens. 

(h) Better physical conditions. 

(i) Water supply. 

(j) Lighting. 

(k) Ventilation. 

(1) Buy pianos, victrolas, maps, globes, 
room decorations, supplementary readers, kinder- 
garten chairs, work up libraries, help nourish under- 
weight children by buying milk for them, providing 
books, eyeglasses, etc. 

This may be done by paying dues each month, by 
asking for private donations for some specific pur- 
pose; give plays, and public programs; give box sup- 
pers; arrange for bazaars, fairs, carnivals; conduct 
candy sales, hot lunch sales, peanut sales, etc. 


If in the child a sense of artistic appreciation is 
acquired the possessicn will be with him always. 
Through no means can this be better accomplished 
than by surrounding him with reproductions of 
works of art. No scheme for the decoration of the 
schoolroom should be undertaken apart from the 
education of the child. 


The teacher of the present is fortunate as com- 
pared with his predecessor. 


What Millet once wrote of a picture to a friend 
may well be applied to decoration: “Things should 
not look as if they were brought together by acci- 
dent and for the moment; they should have an 
innate and necessary connection. I want the people 
I paint to look as if they were dedicated to their 
station—as if it would be impossible for them to 
ever think of being anything but what they are. A 
work of art should be all of a piece, and people and 
things should be there for an end. I have the great- 
est horror of uselessness, however brilliant and fill- 
ing up. Such things can have no result but to dis- 
tract the attention and weaken the whole. Noth- 
ing misplaced is beautiful.” 


During the school term much can be accom- 
plished if we have Parent-Teacher Associations and 
plan definite work for them. Meet and know the 
teachers. See what can be done to have things 
more beautiful, more comfortable, etc., for the chil- 
dren. Remember we can not and do not expect to 
do it all in one year. We want to make the P. T. A. 
the house-keeping department of the schools. The 
most important thing is knowing one another. 


“Tf I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inward sight divine, 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I am sure we would differ less, 

And clasp our hands in friendliness, 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 

If I knew you and you knew me.” 


“All service ranks the same with God—There is no 
first nor last.”—Browning. 
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ING RURAL SCHOOLHOUSES 


Year Beginning July 1, 1926 and Ending 
June 30, 1927 


1. The Julius Rosenwald Fund will co-operate 
through the public school authorities in efforts to 
provide and equip better rural schoolhouses for the 
Negroes of the Southern States. Such equipment 
as desks, blackboards, heating apparatus, libraries 
and sanitary privies is deemed of equal importance 
with the schoolhouses themselves. 

2. The Fund will deposit with every co- iuerniinic 
State Department of Education a sum of money 
recommended by the General Field Agent to consti- 
tute working capital, from which the proper state 
official may make disbursements as required. When- 
ever the State Department reports to the General 





Field Agent any amount or amounts disbursed, with - 


a statement showing that the work has been _in- 
spected and approved by an authorized representa- 
tive of the Department, The Fund will replenish its 
deposit in the amount disbursed, if the inspection 
report is approved. 

3. The amount appropriated by The Fund shall 
not exceed $400 for a one-teacher school, $700 for a 
two-teacher, $900 for a three-teacher, $1,100 for a 


four-teacher, $1,300 for a five-teacher, $1,500 for a> 


six-teacher or larger, $700 for a four-room teachers’ 
home, $900 for a five-room teachers’ home or larger, 
and $200 a room for the addition of one or more 
class rooms to a Rosenwald School, provided such 
school has not already received the maximum aid. 

4. The Trustees of The Fund and the State De- 
partment of Education have agreed as to the num- 
ber of new buildings in the construction of which 
they will co-operate. 


5. Aid will be granted toward the construction and. 


equipment of only those schools where the term 
runs at least five consecutive months, six months or 
more being preferred. 

6. It is a condition precedent to receiving the aid 
of The Fund that the people of the several commu- 
nities shall secure, from other sources: to-wit—from 
public school funds, private contributions, etc., an 
amount equal to or greater than that provided by 
The Fund. Labor, land and material may be count- 
ed as cash at current market values. Money pro- 


vided by The Fund will be available only when the 


amount otherwise raised, with that to be given by 
The Fund, is sufficient to complete and equip the 
building, including modern desks and two sanitary 
privies. 

7. The site and buildings of each school aided by 
The Fund shall be the property of the public school 
authorities. 

8. The school site must include ample space for 
playgrounds and for such agricultural work as is 
necessary for the best service of the community. Aid 
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will be granted only when the site meets the ap- 
proval of the State Department of Education and 
the General Field Agent of The Fund. The mini- 
mum acceptable for a school is two acres. For the 
larger school more land is desirable. 

9. Plans and specifications for every building shall 
be approved by the General Field Agent before con- 
struction is begun. On request from the State De- 
partment of Education, The Fund will consider it a 
privilege to furnish general suggestions, plans and 
specificat-ons for schoolhouses, teachers’ homes and 
sanitary privies. 

10. In connection with a Rosenwald School of two- 
teacher type or larger, where the annual school term 
is eight months cr more, The Fund will co-operate in 
the construction of a teachers’ home to be completed 
and furnished to correspond with the school build- 
ing. The amount of aid to be given on a teachers’ 

home shall not exceed one-half of the total cost, the 
maximum allotment from The Fund for such pur- 
_ pose being $700 for a four-rcom home and $900 for 
a five-room or larger, provided that the aid for a 
home at a two-teacher school shall not exceed $700. 
_ Just as in the case of school buildings, the teachers’ 
home must be deeded to the public school authorities. 
11. In response to requests of the various states 
in building county training schools or county high 
schools larger than a six-teacher type in order to 
- meet state requirements for high school standardiza- 
tion, the maximum has been changed for such schools 
only, allowing $1,700 for a seven-teacher, $1,900 for 
an eight-teacher, and $2,100 for a nine-teacher or 
larger. Where The Fund has already contributed 
the maximum amount for a_ six-teacher county 
training school or a county high school, and where 
the school authorities desire to build additional 
rooms to meet state requirements for high school 
standardization, an addition of not to exceed three 
rooms at $209 a room is authorized. This new max- 
imum will be allowed only after careful investiga- 
_ tion in each case. 
12. Application for aid on a building will be made 
. through the County Superintendent to the State De- 
partment of Education on blank forms furnished by 
4 the State Department. The Fund is not obligated to 
Raid on any project until the application has been 
Bsiened by the General Field Agent. Every commu- 
nity where an application has been approved agrees 
_ to complete and equip its school building with mod- 
ern desks before June 15, 1927; otherwise such appli- 
cation automatically cancels itself. 
_ For further information write your State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
S. L. SMITH, General Field Agent. 









WHY GO TO SCHOOL AT ALL? 
_ Dean Andrew F. West of The Graduate School, 
Princeton University 


. Why go to school at all? Why not spend life go- 
Ing to the movies, joy-riding, walking up and down 


- the street, playing games? 


Why not? Or, if we 
must go to school at all, why not study there any- 
thing that happens to strike our fancy, rather than 
something we may not specially like? Why not? 
That is the question I want to answer and I want to 
answer it very plainly and, if possible, convine- 
ingly. 

Is there or is there not such a thing as education? 
Is it or is it not worth having for human life? Is it 
better that a boy should grow up ignorant or that 
he should grow up intelligent? Is it better that he 
should grow up with a trained or an untrained 
mind? Is it true or is it not true that in the his- 
tory. of this world the untrained, undisciplined, un- 
governed, ungovernable minds have been beaten? 
You have all read enough history to know that it is 
true. Se'f-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control— 
these are what turn a boy into a man; these are what 
enable him to direct himself because he can restrain 
himself; and these are what enable a nation to be 
great, so that it can restrain itself, and thus guide 
itself. That is not done without training. There 
are some people who think differently. There “are 
just three views which are competing for public fa- 
vor today. One is the theory that the sole, or at 
least the principal, object of a school is to prepare 
you to make a living, and therein there is a half 
truth. The half truth in it is that the modern world 
has no place for the idle, for the worthless, for the 
loafer, and that every one ought to labor to make 
as good a living as he can. The trouble with that 
theory is that the making of a good living is not the 
principal end of human existence. It is the making 
of a good life and a life that is worth living after 
you have made your living. If that is not done, 
what is the living good for? And so we may discard 
that theory because it is brutal, materialistic, nad 
degrading to every one who yields to it. The mak-- 
ing of a good living is a good thing if subordinated 
to a higher end, and that end is the making of the 
best life that is possible in the lifetime we are to 
lead. 

There is another theory. Not the materialistic, 
brutal, selfish, sordid, degrading theory, but another 
one which I think possibly more dangerous, and that 
is the sentimental theory of education. It is that no 
one should study anything he does not feel like 
studying. You can put it in a very brief sentence; it 
is that the pupil should study what he likes, as he 
likes, if he likes. 

Do you realize that on this theory he can do all 
that outside of school? He does not need to go to 
school at all. If the sentimental view is true, there 
is no need of spending one dollar on educational in- 
stitutions. It has a truth, however, a half truth, and 
the truth is that the studies a boy or a girl pursues 
ought to be made interesting. Of course they ought, 
and any study that is good for anything, that really 
has intrinsic value, can be made interesting on two 
conditions; one, that the teacher knows how to teach, 
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and two, that the boy or the girl will at least make 
the effort to study. There is no such thing as study 
without effort; there is no such thing as effort with- 
out attention; there is no such thing as attention 
without an act of the will; but any boy or girl who 
is willing to make the effort and is taught by even a 
moderately capable teacher will find almost any 
study at least sufficiently interesting to reward pa- 
tient effort, and he will then be able to know which 
is the more and which is the less valuable study as 
that effort goes on. 

The sentimental theory is a good thing in point- 
ing out that you must make the studies interesting. 
They can be made interesting, but not by making 
them easy. There is the fundamental mistake. 
There is such a thing as the athletics of the mind. 
There is a battlefield, a scene of contest, where mind 
matches mind with more vigor, more intensity, and 
with need for more courage than is found on the 
athletic fields in baseball or football, or in any other 
game, and the law of victory is that there must be 
effort—well directed effort, sustained effort, hard 
effort; and the joy of victory in overcoming difficul- 
ties, in surmounting obstacles, is a kind of joy that 
will never come from the weakness of self-indulgence 
in the ordinary run of daily pleasures. 


It was an old writer, a very old writer, the great 
philosopher of classical antiquity, Plato, who said, 
long ago, “Of all victories the first and greatest is 
for a man to conquer himself.” Alexander wept be- 
cause there were no more worlds to conquer, and 
died in a drunken fit at thirty, forgetting that there 
was a greater world inside him that defied his ef- 
forts to conquer it. It is the old lesson. Self-knowl- 
edge, self-reverence, self-control, effort, work, study 
—these lead you to the true theory; not the materi- 
alistic, not the sentimental, but to the idea that the 
object of education is training the boy or girl into 
the best man or woman he or she can become. To 
make the best man, to make the best woman for the 
world, for the country, for the home—that is what 
the school is for. 


Experience has been forming for long ages. The 
enduring things of this world are the old things. 
You often hear it said, “What nonsense! we are liv- 
ing in the twentieth century; let us get away from 
the past, what have we to do with it?” What have 
“we to do with it? But for our fathers and mothers, 
who are in the past, and our grandsires and those 
back of them, we should not be in existence or here. 
The past is the parent or producing cause of the 
present in which we live. Science has demonstrated 
by a thousand proofs that the world today is what 
it is because it has been in ages past what it was; 
that the present is simply the last moment of the 
past and the first indication of the future. In that 
present we stand, we move; for us there is no time 
except the present, and you can no more sever the 
present from the past than ‘you can divide genera- 
tions of men. 
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What are the good things that are old? The 
ocean is old, the mountains are old, this earth is old, 
the sun is old, the stars are old, the universe is old. 
Today they move in their course by laws that have 
held for ages and that will hold long after we have 
left this scene. Human nature is old. The human 
heart is old. We are the same as our fathers have 
been. Human nature has not changed, and it is the 
part of experience to learn the best lessons of the 
past in order to know the present and predict the 
future. The man who dees not know what has gone 
by cannot understand what is happening now, and 
has no clue to what will come hereafter. 

Therefore, inasmuch as these things cannot be 
learned easily by boys and girls scattered all over 
the world, inasmuch as the experience of forty gen- 


erations at least points to the fact that the school, 


whether in elementary form or higher form, is the 
one institution, the one place where these good re- 
sults are best produced—therefore we should go to 
school. 

When we go there, what should we do? I remem- 
ber the pleasure it was to step away from my desk 


in school, a little country school, and go to the win- 


dow and listen for the morning whistle of the black- 
bird in the apple tree. 
from study. 


It was a delightful change 
I should love to do it now. But it was — 


not study, and all the pleasing, lovely things of life 
that make up the play side are not study. I would 


not abolish the play side in any student’s 


school or in college, but the difference is here—I 


life, at 


would make play the second thing and not the first. | 


Play as a change or recreation or re-creation of 


those who have been working is a joy of life, and 


you then go back to the work refreshed by the play. 
* Po * 


Sight, memory, thought, and knowledge, and then 
one greater and I think almost the last thing in 
school and college education and the education of life 
—that is vision, imagination, view. To have looked 
once around the whole circle of knowledge, to have 
seen its far horizons, to have watched different peri- 
ods, their rich accessions, the distant places and 
times, the arts and sciences, and the whole of human 
progress, to feel stir in you the great impulse that 
stirred the great philosophers, the poets, the heroes 
and martyrs of science or of religion—that is to gain 
vision. Then you have eyes that see. When you 
have vision, you will never forget, and when you at- 
tain vision your education has reached its climax. 

* a * 

There is much more to say, but I must stop. Let 
me remind you of the greatest reason for going to 
school. It puts you in touch most easily with the 
great movements that have made human life worth 
living. Listen to another voice of long ago, calling 
across twenty-four centuries, again the call of the 
philosopher Plato to the men of his time about the 
eternal conflict between freedom and tyranny, be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance: “There is, we af- 
firm, an immortal conflict now going on and calling 


» 
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for marvelous vigilance. In that conflict, our allies 
_ are the gods and all good spirits.” 





It is a challenge 
of ancient to modern freedom. Can we live up to it? 
Listen and you shall hear the old voices as they call 


_ out to us and lead the way from the hollows of dark- 
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Durham annual meeting the Hon. John J. Tigert, 


ness up to the heights of truth. They hold up a 
light for the world, the light of freedom, the light of 
beauty, the light of truth. And as Rome held up the 
light of law and justice, and Greece the light of 
freedom, there is yet one other radiance which 
comes to us and that is from the Holy City, Jerusa- 
lem, the light of religion. Those three lights blend 
and first shine for us in the old civilization, which 
is our past, our ancestry, our priceless heritage. 
There is the key to education. Keep it; don’t drop 
it; don’t fumble with it; don’t lose it. Looking for- 
ward cheerfully, happily, capable of all good things, 
may this school be given the supreme wisdom to 
train its youth to lead in the school education of our 
land.—The News Letter. 














(Continued from page 6) 
shown a deeper faith in the N. A. T. C. S. by vot- 
ing an affiliation fee and sending delegates to the 
meeting. The following groups, as per our records 
up to July 15, have indicated their faith in the 


possible good we may do by sending an affiliation 


fee: 
Mobile County Teachers Asst. $ 12.00 
Delaware State Teachers ASsmeiiioce 38.00 
Calhoun Colored School, Alabama... 10.00 
Alabama State Teachers Assn. 50.00 
Ga. State Teachers & Educational Assn............ 100.00 
New Orleans Teachers Assn... tccccccseee ee 10.00 
Southern Christian Inst., Mississippi... 10.00 
erm uate nL eachors: Assn...........causiko nk on 250.00 
Camden Public School, Arkansas... L21.0,00 
Lincoln Institute, Kentucky. 10.00 
Poyemerro Mducation. ASSn......dgepercicdnne 25.00 
Be et emstatee Leachers ASS0.......-itetpadisseescucke 100.00 
Mosstaveud exachers: ASSn..............ccueeqo) wel. 35.0) 
Bmeowsmtntes Leachers.ASS0............-nucpeo tect henn 10.00 
minelps-Stokes) Fund. . .............-.Saeu 500.00 
Chattanooga & Hamilton Cy. Schools... 25.00 
OE Oe ne Se eA ee ee 135.00 
(ORS SAIS CST i °°" Se aera 10.00 
Miss. Assn. Teachers Colored Schools.................... 72.00 


Our individual membership should be at least ten 
thousand. This year it will hardly reach two thou- 
sand. If the two thousand we have would boost 
our organization it would not be long reaching the 


ten thousand mark, 


4 
+ 





Our Program 
After close observation of the proceedings of the 


—U. S. Commissioner of Education, thought it was 








not a talking conference only, but a working con- 


ference in which important investigations which 


~ will prove a basis for sound constructive program 
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for Negroes were being conducted. It is true that 
our program calls for efficient training for every 
Negro youth and for intelligent guidance of men 
and women, white or black, who are ambitious to 
help in improving the schools of our group. “Effi- 
cient Training the Birthright of Every Youth,” is 
our motto. Then we shall feel grateful if we can 
be instrumental in helping bring to a higher stan- 
dard of efficiency the work of colored schools. We 
can best do this by giving special study to problems 
bearing directly upon the work of these schools. 





Our Finances 


If we are really to succeed with our program we 
must have a way of financing it. The standard of 
work done should be an inspiration in itself. So 
far this has not been wholly true. Our Associa- 
tion has been poorly financed. We hope at_ this 
session our officers will work out and approve a 
better plan for paying the bills. We have been 
carrying a deficit for the past twelve months. We 
should be carrying a cash balance. We should have 
had enough money to purchase office equipment, to 
pay efficient help. It will be necessary now for the 
Association to face conditions squarely and put the 
Association on its own feet. We need to help 
finance the work of the committees who are making 
studies of Negro education. We shall need money 
to buy stamps, stationery, at least. 

At Durham, N. C. annual session we made 
budget calling for an expenditure of five thousand 
dollars. This money was to come through registra- 
tion of members, subscription to our official organ, 
The Bulletin, and advertisements. Each state was 
allotted its quota according to percentage of teach- 
ers in that state, to the entire number of teachers 
in colored schools. Our office has helped the states 
as best it could in the work of raising these quotas. 

I want to say that the officers of the Association 
have worked most pleasantly with us in putting 
forward our program. It has been no easy job for 
them to sell the idea of a National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. But where vision and 
enthusiastic effort have been combined in a_ well 
planned program the people have responded well. 
I want to commend to the world the splendid unself- 
ish leadership of our whole official staff, who have 
buried their personal ends and ambitions in the 
effort to make of our organization a worth-while 
institution for the guidance of thought and action 
in getting for the Negro youth of this country suf 
ficient training to do their job. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

It should make us fairly tremble when we stop 
to think of the tremendous responsibility of our 
tasks as teachers in guiding the inquiring minds of 
youth with its untrammeled spirit and latent pow- 
ers into the realm of clear and independent 
thought, discrimination and decision. 
charge of such duties we can only feel serene in the 
confident hope and belief that our teaching is in 
harmony with the principles of liberty and justice 
and that our spirits are in unison with the great 
spirit of the Master Teacher. It should be a source 
of gratification and encouragement to note che 
eagerness and readiness with which the youth re- 
spends to the opportunity to embrace those princi- 
ples and ideals that make for citizenship and ser- 
vice. There is every reason to feel that if given 
the necessary training and the proper encourage- 
ment the future destiny of our fair land will be 
safe in their control. 


A few weeks ago there was convened in Philadel- 
phia the nation’s greatest educational organization 
—greatest not alone because of its unlimited finan- 
cial resources but because of its wealth of master 
minds and stalwart spirits, representing the very 
best to be found in the field of education in all the 
world. I refer to the National Education Associa- 
tion. It was my privilege to visit this meeting, and 
I was especially impressed with the keynote that 
was sounded throughout the Convention. “The 
Challenge of Childhood to the Teachers of America.” 
The President of that great organization said, “The 
boys and girls of America must be encouraged to 
take their own share of responsibility as members 
of the group in working out the problems and pro- 
jects of their own education. The chal- 
lenge of the unit of achievement will put heavier 
demands upon each of them than we would deem 
wise to impose. But in assuming responsibility for 
his contribution the child shall learn to command 
the uses of his own soul and be filled with a divine 
discontent until he has realized in achievement the 
utmost limit of his own powers. When teachers of 
the elementary schools all realize the magnificent 
possibilities through the common branches of the 
curriculum, a new hope shall be born for this our 





In the dis- 





land of promise and opportunity.” In this grand — 
convention many problems of vital concern to the 
educational life of the nation and the world were 
considered—standards, requirements and _ credits 
for teachers in service; community relationships; 
professional ethics; the new school movement; the ~ 
building of schools; adult education; school legis- 
lation, and scores of other questions of vital con- 
cern to all who share in advancing the cause of 
education, but withal the chief concern of every 
department seemed to have been the child and how 
the great educational forces could best be co-ordi- 
nated and directed in the task of fitting the youth 
for the highest quality of citizenship and service... 


Just here may I pause to state that the Nat:onal 
Education Association is beyond a doubt positively 
and sympathetically interested in the work that is 
being done by our organization. That this is true 
will be further evidenced by the presence and mes- 
sage of its representative who is with us today, and 
by a comm 'ttee which shall later report upon the 
question of affiliation between the two associations. 


It is estimated that about one-fourth of the en- 
tire population of the country is annually engaged 
in the business of attending schcol—the largest 
group in any single employment. Millions are in- 
vested annually in the construction and improve- 
ment of the physical plant of the school system. 
With these vast expenditures must be coupled the 
time, energy and wisdom of men and women capa- 
ble of appreciating their possibilities as well as 
their responsibilities in the great service of pass- _ 
ing on to posterity the acéumulated wisdom, tradi- 
tions and ideals of the past and present age. What 
a challenge comes to the teacher at whose feet this 
vast army of tomorrow’s citizens must sit for guid- 
ance and inspiration! What a wonderful opportu- 
nity is hers; what a tremendous responsibility! I 
maintain that our teaching should find expression 
in the life we live as well as in the duties we per- 
form. Each lesson taught should reflect not only 
mastery of the theory and practice but mastery of 
the teacher herself and a full comprehension of the 
influence that her. personality as well as her teach- 
ing may have upon the life and career of a human 
ees 
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Public education is beyond doubt one of the ques- 
tions of most serious concern to our nation today. 
According to statistics there are now being main- 
tained more than 900: institutions of higher learn- 
ing with an enrollment of over 680,000 pupils and 
56,000 instructors. In 1925 more than two billion 
four hundred million dollars were spent of public 
funds for the operation of elementary and second- 
ary schools. 
~ I think we all agree with the idea expressed in a 
leading school journal of one of our most progress- 
ive states that “the universal education of young 
people is the most stupendous, the most inspiring 
and the most necessary enterprise ever under- 
taken. Upon it and upon it alone depends the des- 
tiny of the human race; its happiness, its progress, 
its adjustment to new conditions, its self-realization 
and its self improvement. 

In proportion as education is wise, constructive 
and adaptable; in proportion as it is based upon 
fundamental, elemental human _ instincts, desires 
_ and needs, progressively refined and sublimated; in 
proportion as it is placed in the hands of. intelli- 
gent, generous minded, forward-gazing men ‘and 
-~women—in exactly that proportion will the world 
_ become a better place in which to live and human 
_ beings who live in it become kindlier and nobler and 
more truly prosperous and efficient. 

_ The future of the world, the future of this gen- 


: eration and of all the generations down to the end 


_ of time, rests within the power of those who edu- 


- cate the young.” 


In all sections of the country and on every hand 
we can see gratifying evidences of the vast im- 
_ provement made in our educational systems—in 
_ attendance, in character of service, in good will, in 


_ general development—they have steadily and posi- © 


’ tively advanced. The hearty response to demands 
_ for better educational facilities, better buildings 
- and equipment and better teachers, is a convincing 
indication of a general awakening on the part of 
% leaders and laymen alike as to the educational 
needs of the hour. In this connection our great 
‘Southland has made a most wonderful contribution. 


¥ Parallel with the demands for better prepared 
_teachers should run the effort to make the situa- 
_tion surrounding them and their field of labor more 
desirable by suitable accommodations, adequate 
compensation and such conveniences and comforts 
as are conducive to health, self respect and per- 
sonal improvement. 
3 In the employment of a teacher, provisions 
should be made whereby she may, in addition to due 
necessities, have a margin to be used for travel, for 
attending meetings of her profession, state and 
ational, for purchase of books needed for self- 
, in order that she may maintain a 
s and dignity becoming the profession to 
which she be’ongs. It is only under such circum- 
stances that we may reasonably expect the best 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 
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Full College Course, 

Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. 

“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Teugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
College: John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 
Location: College town between North and 

South. 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 
Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the State Board of Education in Maryland 
and other States. 
Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 
Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Acadeny: (On the Campus.) George C. 
Grant, A. B., Principal. 
Courses: College, Preparatory and General. 
Summer School: (1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug. 5th. 
Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 

Junior College Grade 

(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 
Courses: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Musie. 
Infornation: Address the Principal, Thomas 
H. Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 
Dormitories Open: September 17, 1926. 
Registration: Sept. 17th and 18th, 1926. 
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service of even the most capable and conscientious 
teacher. 

One of the greatest cares that rest upon the av- 
erage school today is the excessive “teaching load”. 
It is one of education’s gravest dangers to allow the 
teacher to be burdened with duty and responsibil- 
ity beyond her normal capacity to perform. And, 
not only so, but it is even more detrimental to the 
pupils, for in the final analysis they are the real 
sufferers. 

The shortage of teachers from year to year and 
the steady increase of the school population make 
this a mooted question in many communities. It is 
the business of our profession to co-operate in 
pointing the way to a solution of this perplexing 
problem, thus protecting both teacher and pupil 
from the evils of such exploitation. 


The question of curricula revision and recon- 
struction has had a large share of consideration 
during the past few years. Many interesting in- 
vestigations have been made looking toward cer- 
tain proposed modifications and readjustments re- 
garded as more or less fundamental to the stability 
and character of our institutions and of their in- 
tellectual bearing upon the life of the present and 
future generation. This attempt to revise the 
courses of study and make them conform to the 
modern conception of social relationships and 
civic needs has been met with serious reflections. 
Men and women everywhere are asking themselves 
what after all is the purpose of education, what 
should be its content and method, to what extent 
should certain doctrines and efforts towards mate- 
rialism be allowed to function in shaping the fu- 
ture destiny of our schools. These are vital ques- 


tions demanding careful and serious consideration. _ 


Such studies and investigations will doubtless con- 
tinue for many years with greater or less bearing 
upon the program of education, but the process 
must go on. Our institutions must be preserved; 
they must endure. From them must come our lead- 
ership for the great tomorrow. It is here that the 
boys and girls must learn the fine art of indepen- 
dent thinking; where their capacity for co-opera- 
tion and self control must be developed and where 
the sense of personal relationship to public duty 
and responsibility must be inspired. 

I would plead the eminent danger of so narrow- 
ing and circumscribing the content of our curric- 
ula as to cramp, distort or even destroy the chances 
for real scholarship and character building that 
should be the natural result of education upon the 
life of the individual. 


There is need for a clearer conception of the pur- 
pose of education. The public needs to draw the 
line somewhere between “schooling” and “educa- 
tion” —between those things which lend strength, 
variety, stamina, liberality and appreciation, and 
that which is productive only of narrow, selfish 
personal ambitions and corrupt ideals. It is the 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
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§ Founded 1866 by the 62nd and 65th 
i 

} United States Colored Infantry and 
j supported by the state of Missouri as 
an INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
LEARNING. 
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For information as to terms and 
courses, Address— 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President, 
Jefferson City 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 
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Distinct department and extensive 4 
courses in education. j 
Full credit given by State Depart- i 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- i 
tificates. j 
Students may register the first ten 3 
days of any quarter. 
' 
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Expenses reasonable. 


For catalog and other literature 
write: 


', KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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_ business of the schools, public and private alike, to 
diligently concern themselves about the preserva- 
tion of these worthwhile virtues and ideals. 

: On an occasion such as this, one is tempted to 
_ dwell at length upon those things which give evi- 
dence of progress and achievement along all lines 
having to do with our intellectual, social and civic 
_ advancement; for the story is replete with incidents 
and experiences of a remarkable character. There 
are many things to inspire the conviction that a 
new day has dawned upon us; a new civilization has 
been born; a_ new spirit has been inspired in the 
heart of the American public. It is fitting and 


proper, therefore, that as individuals, as an organ-- 


ization and as a_ nation, we should glory in the 
peace and prosperity that is ours today. 
_ Especially should we as an ethnic group be hum- 
bly grateful to Almighty God for the strength of 
heart and the confident hope sustained as He sent 
us forth as a people to be masters as well as ser- 
_vants in the civic, social, political and economic 
_ reconstruction of the civilization of which we form 
a vital part. 
3 This great forward march of civilization has not 
_ been the result of mere incident or chance. It has 
been wrought by patient, persistent, constructive 
_ effort on the part of men and women of vision, 
courage and constructive genius, of all ages and in 
every part of the land. In the effort to advance 
_ many agencies were employed by man with greater 
or less effect upon his progress and achievements. 
4 It was here that he learned to appreciate the po- 
_tentiality of those great organizations having to do 
with his intellectual and spiritual development—the 
church and the school. 
Public sentiment has been fairly revolutionized 

within the past few years in interest of public ed- 
cation. The rural schools have perhaps made the 
_ greatest advancement. With the realization of 
their strength and possibilities by the communities 
themselves came the idea of organized effort to 
relieve certain existing conditions conducive only to 
_ retarded growth, and to institute new situations 
and ideals. Community meetings, mothers’ clubs, 
_ parent-teacher associations, and scores of other or- 
on sprang up throughout the rural com- 
munities, and made their contribution to advance- 
‘ment that has been realized. 
_ By taxation, legislation and otherwise, our rural 
citizens are demonstrating not only their ability 
and willingness to meet the responsibility imposed 
by the desire for better surroundings, but they are 
showing themselves fearlessly and _ independently 
apable of setting new standards and ideals. The 
teachers’ organizations, local, state and _ national 






















The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools is meeting with increased effectiveness and 
atisfaction many problems and issues of common 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


_ Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 

An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 

The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 


Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 





Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 
MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 

EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


Registration: 
Summer Quarter—June 21, 1926; 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 24, 25, 1926; 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 1927; 
Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927. 





For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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local communities, and other profes- 
sional needs and demands. For 238 years it has 
stood amid struggle and  adversity—living and 
growing and serving; furnishing the occasion for 
not only an annual reunion of those responsible for 
its initiation, support and control, but for bringing 
us in touch with the “best minds” of our group and 
of the Nation. And, not only so, but it has aroused 
our teachers and: the public in all sections to a 
higher degree of appreciation of its worth and ser- 
vice in the field of education. Let me plead in its 
behalf for the kind of support it justly deserves 
spiritually and financially for a fuller measure of 
your Sympathetic interest; for a fairer chance in 
the discharge of the important duties it has so 
nobly begun. 


concern. to 


Recommendations 


I. I wish first of all to again call attention to the 
need of a field agent on the executive staff of our 
National Association. This matter has been deemed 
necessary and wise by several preceding adminis- 
trations. It is hoped and urged that ere this meet- 
ing closes ways and means may be found whereby 
this added responsibility may be undertaken. 

II. In recognition of the fact that the potential 
strength and service of this Association largely de- 
pends upon the attitude and interest of state and 
local associations toward its program and support, 
I recommend that the matter of state and local af- 
filiation be given due and careful consideration. 

III. It would seem to me that if the several state 
associations, trying, as we are trying, to foster an 
educational magazine could, by mutual agreement, 
concentrate their efforts in support of the national 
Bulletin, this would be the means of insuring an 
outstanding publication that would be a credit to 
all and a distinct contribution to the cause of edu- 
cation. I therefore recommend that this matter 
have our serious and sympathetic consideration. 

IV. There should be a day set apart nationally 
known and annually observed in interest of educa- 
tion as related to our group, at which time suitable 
plans and efforts might be made by each state and 
local community to bring the question of education 
before the public from a general point of view. 

V. It seems now well nigh imperative that some 
definite and determined effort be made toward pro- 
viding permanent headquarters for our association. 
This is in accordance with the provision of its 
charter. I therefore recommend that a campaign 
be launched for the purpose of raising funds with 
which to provide such quarters as may adequately 
meet our present needs and our future development. 

And finally I wish again to express the satisfac- 
tion that has come to me in the opportunity to do 
this year of service. I wish all to remember that 
the only real justification for man’s existence in the 
world lies in his ability to serve and his willing- 
ness to co-operate in carrying forward the great 
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CONSOLIDATED 
PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 
For All Grades and Rural Schools 


Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Ask for Our Catalogues 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


24 Cents in Paper 40 Cents in Cloth 
Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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; vancement. If we are to maintain the great herit- 
age bequeathed to us by the pioneers of our great 
civilization we must persevere. There must be un- 
j jon, harmony, and tolerance in our relationships 
and strivings, for without harmony there can be no 
unity and without unity there is no strength. Let 
it therefore keep our intellectual, moral and spir- 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1926 

The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. After June, 1926, 
Shaw will be the first Negro Institution south 
of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ies. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. ; 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
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itual lights aglow with a flaming zeal that will pene- 
trate the clouds of despondency and adversity and 
with faith in God and in the righteousness of our 
cause we shall advance; we shall rise, not by drag- 
ging others down but by clinging to those princi- 
ples and virtues made permanent and secure by the 
“Rock of Ages” we may extend a _ helping hand 
which must be quickly grasped if one would be res- 
cued thereby and save ourselves by lifting as we 
climb. 
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Reasons why young women should attend 


SPELMAN COLLEGE 


BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS 


New science hall opens in September. New chapel is being erected. 
Buildings are all finely kept. 
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-PROFESSORIAL STAFF 


Composed of graduates of the leading Universities and Colleges of 
the country. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLECTUAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


given, combine to prepare for leadership. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE 


receive their share of attention and furnish pleasant diversion from study. 


For further information, address— 


LUCY HALE TAPLEY, President 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. An Institution 
where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 


offering courses in 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, Agri- 
culture and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 
Training. 
Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 
Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 
For Information, 
WRITE TO 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 


THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 


modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- . 


tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a “splendid 


four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Bee Oe Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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THE COLLEGE IS CALLED LIBERAL, BECAUSE THE 
INSTRUCTOR IS DOMINATED BY NO SPECIAL IN- 
TEREST, IS LIMITED TO NO SINGLE HUMAN TASK, 
BUT IS INTENDED TO TAKE HUMAN ACTIVITY AS 
A WHOLE, TO UNDERSTAND HUMAN ENDEAVORS 
NOT IN THEIR ISOLATION, BUT IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO ANOTHER AND TO THE TOTAL EXPER- 
IENCE WHICH WE CALL THE LIFE OF OUR 
PEOPLE. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. S.. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
JULY 26, 27, 28, 29, 1927 
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Membership, One Dollar Per Year Bulletin, One Dollar Per Year 
Membership and Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougalco, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


Full College Course. 

Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. 

“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Teugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


3 Normal Courses in: 
Education 
Commerce 
Business Training. 
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3-Year Nurse Training Course 
Junior and Senior High School 
Smith-Hughes Courses 


Extension and Correspondenee Course 


J. R. E. LEE, President 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 


An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O'BRIEN, President 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


Registration: 
Summer Quarter—June 21, 1926; 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 24, 25, 1926; 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 1927; 
Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927. 


For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. . 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 
j Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 
Full credit given by State Depart- 
‘ ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 
Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 
Expenses reasonable. 
j 
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For catalog and other literature 


write: 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
of Missouri 


Founded 1866 by the 62nd and 65th 
United States Colored Infantry and 
supported by the state of Missouri as 
an INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
LEARNING. 


=e 


For information as to terms and 
¢ courses, Address— 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President, 
Jefferson City 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M.., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


2 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 - 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 

Students from all parts of the South. 

Graduates have a fine record for successful 


‘er 


For further information, address— 
THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 


College Academy Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 


JOHN HOPE, President 
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DR. MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
President, Howard University 


Washington, D. C. 
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Thoroughness in Teaching---a Goal and a Method 


By Wm. Anthony Aery 
Director, School of Education, Hampton Institute 


Report submitted to the National Association of 


Teachers in Colored Schools, Hot Springs, Ark.,’ 


July 28-30, 1926, through Principal Leslie Pinckney 
Hill of the Cheyney Training School for Teachers, 
chairman of the Committee on Teacher Training in 
Negro Colleges. 


Summary 

Teacher-training institutions must help reduce the 
number of failures in the teaching profession by 
insisting that prospective teachers—and teachers in 
service—receive thorough-going instruction in sub- 
ject-matter and adequate training in the fundamen- 
tals of the teaching art. 

Credits have been worshiped as a fetish. They 
have a place in the modern scheme of education; 
but they may easily become a hindrance to progress 
in teacher-training. 

Colleges should insist upon receiving evidences of 
student achievement in the tool subjects that open 
up new intellectual worlds for ambitious youth. 

Good character, sound health, and an active inter- 
est in life problems should also be taken into con- 


sideration in passing judgment on candidates for- 


entrance to, or graduation from college. 
Thoroughness, which should be characteristic of 
all around home training must be emphasized thro- 
ughout the entire school system—from the kinder- 
garten through the professional school and univer- 
sity. 
High school education is so expensive to families 
and to communities that the numerous failures, due 


to the poor preparation of students and teachers, © 


must be reduced or the public reaction against free 
public high schools will become very serious. 

If the teacher-training institutions will do all that 
they can and should do to improve the thoroughness 
of instruction for those who are going into class- 
room work, whether elementary, secondary, or col- 
legiate, then great changes for good may be ex- 
pected. 

Even well-prepared teachers must give thorough 
preparation to their daily lessons, otherwise young 
people will be fed on the mere husks of learning. 

The high-school group is a strategic group—full 
of life and possibility for great community good or 
family heartache. Only efficient, thorough teachers 
can successfully help high-school boys and girls, 
young college men and women, in this restless and 
often jazz-mad world. 

Supervisors and administrators must also be 
grounded in a thorough mastery of subject-matter 
and must be masters of teaching skill, They must 
work quietly and effectively with heavily-burdened 
class-room teachers and serve as leaders rather than 
as directors. 


Task of Training Teachers 
Teachers fail principally because they have not 
mastered the subject-matter which they attempt to 
present. 
Graduates of first-class, liberal-arts colleges fre- 


quently fail in high-school teaching, because they é 


have utterly neglected the study of the science of 
education and the art of teaching. 

The task, therefore, of the teacher-training 
courses is to train men and women, liberally and 


: 


professionally so that they will actually know what — 


théy pretend to know and will actually be able to 


teach what they attempt to teach as a part of their — 


school program of work. 


Teacher-training institutions, above everything | 


else, must insist that students master subject-matter 
and also master the fundamentals of good teaching 
technique, which, of course, is based on modern psy- 


of study. 
Credits Overworked 
The idea of units of credit, both in high schools 
and in colleges, has become overworked. . 
Schoolmen everywhere are too much concerned — 
with units of credit and amounts of materials which 
have been covered.. Men ask too often: “How much | 
work has been covered?” “What studies have been 
taken?” Paya 
They should learn to ask more often: “How well 
has the work been done?” “What have students 
learned?” 2 


Schoolmen are the victims of circumstance. The © 


colleges have rather arbitrarily said that for en- 
trance a student must present fifteen or sixteen 
units of high school work and these units must be 
distributed in a rather prescribed fashion. 
~What magic is there in any set number of units? 
Who is dead sure that the division is wise? 
What shall be done with a person of intelligence 


who has had an irregular course and cannot present 


the right combination of units? 


Exposure vs. Absorption 


Within certain limits the colleges act wisely in 
requiring freshmen to know a minimum amount of 
English, science, mathematics and social studies. 
There is, however, a vast difference between men 
asking for achievement which may be measured by 
the standardized tests in fundamentals and demand- 
ing that students present required units as evidence 
that these students have covered certain amounts 
or fields of learning. 

Too often teachers and students, both in the ele- 
mentary and in the secondary schools, are unduly 
concerned about getting through a specified number 
of pieces of literature, of topics in mathematics, of 





{ 


chology—a complex, changing, and fascinating field : 





ppeees of Latin or French, of experiments in science 
_ of pages or periods in history. 
_ There are many thousands of boys and girls who 
go through school as compared with tens or dozens 
that undergo the much more painful but lasting 
and beneficial operation of having school—or better 
still education—go through them and thereby be- 
come a vital part of their daily living. 
a Students often cover vast areas of learning, but 
they dig down into knowledge only slightly. Is it 
any wonder that so much of education or mere book 
knowledge is mere veneer and often veneer of a 
_ very filmy, breakable kind? Need men be surprised 
that education does not stick or wear well? Why 
should men be surprised that educated men—men 
educated after this fashion—are so frail intellect- 
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Fundamental Tests for College Entrance 
Schoolmen should never cease to praise the few 
; pioneers in the collegiate field, who, in the recent 
years particularly, have courageously faced pitiless 
publicity and nob a small amount of ridicule and 
ynisunderstanding for insisting that only those men 
and women should be admitted to college, which is, 
under the most favorable circumstances, extremely 
costly, both in money and human effort, to main- 
tain, who can meet these fundamental tests: 
(1) Possess good character; 

i (2) Give evidence of sound health—physical and 
mental; 

(3) Exhibit, through the intelligence tests a nor- 
mal amount of potential ability to do satisfactory 
collegiate work; and 

(4) Show proficiency, as measured by the achieve 
ment tests, in such subjects as English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies, in fields of work 
which are commonly regarded as basic in the train- 
ing of college men and women. 

Too Much “Passing the Buck” 
~Schoolmen make this common mistake. 
everybody has gone astray; nobody is free from sin; 
everybody can and should do better in the future. 
“Schoolmen blame everybody else for lack of thor- 
-oughness and they themselves are often the worst 
offenders in that they pass on from grade to grade 
students who should repeat their work and should 
a ctually know what they pretend to know. 
fi Wide Circle of Complaint 
The kindergarten often complains that she 
do satisfactory work with the little children, because 
the mothers and fathers fail in the home to teach 
their children obedience and self-control. 

_ Mothers, in turn blame the fathers, and fathers— 
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tenderheartedness. 

The truth of the matter is that mothers and 
fathers, through their ignorance of child psychology 
and kindred topics, are largely to blame for the 
perverse ways of their children; but unless, sooner 
yr later, a better way of training parents can be 
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discovered, conditions in the kindergarten at least 
will grow worse rather than better. 


Thoroughness Needed in the Home 

What can the school do to help make mothers and 
fathers more thorough in their work of getting 
children ready to profit by the skill of the teachers 
of very small school children? 

The primary teacher has a long bill of grievances 
which he can and does present against the kinder- 
gartner. She says that the children who come to 
her from the kindergarten have no idea of working 
in the classroom. . 

“The kindergarten product,” she claims, “is dom- 
inated with the play idea and is too self-conscious, 
too free and easy, too active.” 

Do public-school authorities pay salaries which 
command kindergarten teachers who are competent 
to do thorough work with children who need skillful 
teaching ? 

Sound Elementary Education 

The grammar-grade teacher says mournfully: “Of 
course, I could teach my children, dear sweet things, 
what they should know, if only the primary teacher 
had done a good job in teaching those children how 
to read and how to handle simple numbers. 

“Why cannot the primary teachers be more thor- 
ough and insist upon having their children learn 
how to do such essential tasks as those of reading 
with accuracy and a fair degree of speed; handling 
numbers with accuracy and a fair degree of speed; 
and meeting successfully the common problems of 
class-room life?” 

This unanswered, but not unanswerable, question 
the grammar-grade teacher puts eternally to super- 
visory and administrative officers: Are parents will- 
ing to have their children repeat, if necessary, some 
primary work in order to lay a good foundation for 
further work? 

High Cost of High-school Failures 

Seven or eight years of work in the elementary 
school brings the average boy or girl to the high 
school and then the real trouble begins for every- 
body. 

Pupils realize that they really know very little 
about addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. The teachers of general mathematics or al- 
gebra or geometry tell the hopeless boys and girls 
that much of the work in arithmetic, which has been 
done se laboriously but ineffectively in the elemen- 
tary schools, has been a rank failure. 

“Well-trained pupils,” so high-school teachers de- 
clare, “should be able to ‘eat up’ the simple mathe- 
matics of the high-school course, if only the arith- 
metical work in the elementary school had been 
thoroughly done.” f 

What can be said about high-school failures in 
mathematics, due to lack of thorough work during 
the earl’er school years, may be repeated azain and 
again in every department of the high-school pro- 


gram of studies. 
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Then, too, the parents of the high-school pupils 
are greatly troubled when through lack of thorough 
preparation their children fall down repeatedly in 
the high school. Sons and daughters, except in rare 
instances, are sent to high school, whether public or 


private, at some real sacrifice on the part of loving | 


mothers and fathers. Reports of failure on the part 
of John or Mary bring heartache to hard-working, 
praying parents. 


Public Criticism of Poor School Results 


To cap the climax there are always critics of the 
high-school movement who declare when an appre- 
ciable number of high-school pupils fail in their 
studies or misbehave on the way to or from school: 
“Oh well, why should the public waste money on 
higher education? These boys and girls ought to go 
to work and leave books alone.” 

Even in the grammar grades, is it not worth 
while to lay emphasis on the thorough mastery of a 
few subjects and pave the way for success in the 
high school, where expense is a big factor, both for 
the parents and the public, rather than rush pupils 
through the grammar grades in the hope that a 
miracle in education will be wrought in the high 
school with poorly-prepared student material? 


Colleges Complain Loudly 


What some college professors—and particularly 
college instructors of freshmen—say about the prod- 
uct of the rank and file of high schools is scarcely 
fit to print. 

The professor speaks: “I would give anything in 
the world to have students who just know. how to 
read. Then I could teach them some English. My 
students just can not read straight. Only a handful 
of students can write a decent paragraph. How can 
I give them a thorough course in English until they 
know how to read accurately and rapidly?” 

Of course, hardly anybody supposes that a pro- 
fessor of English takes time to philosophize in just 
the above words, but the truth of the matter is that 
many, many college professors and their assistants 
are making similar criticisms of the modern high- 
school product. 

Behind the criticism there is some truth and in 
the discovery of that truth it will be found that the 
element of thoroughness—or rather the lack of 
thoroughness—all the way from the kindergarten 
to the college and extending beyond into the univer- 
sity and professional school—must be reckoned with. 

Will the men and women who conduct the class- 
room work in the high schools and will their super- 
vivsors and principals face squarely the issue of 
insisting that the boys and girls who come under 
their influence or under their jurisdiction must do 
thorough work; that is, must know what they claim 
to know, must give evidence through achievement 
tests that they have mastered the subject-matter 
on which they hope to advance from year to year 
in the high-school course, and must make the work 





of the classroom a part of their intellectual and 
moral lives? ~ 
Principles Underlying Thoroughness 

The principal of a school, for example, who wishes 
to secure thoroughness in class-room work will 
probably have to observe some or all of the follow- 
ing principles: 

(1) Principals will need to assign some of the 
best-trained and most-experienced teachers to work 
with the youngest students. These teachers should 
know and carry out—and here is the rub!—the 
principles which underlie good methods of study. 
These teachers should feel a definite responsibility 
for checking up on the accuracy of their students in 
such fundamentals as reading and the simple opera- 
tions in arithmetic and should report to the principal 
the cases of those students who are, let us say, 
twenty-five percent below the median. 

Not to do this basic work, which is tedious and 
often unpleasant, is to cause the handicapped stu- 
dent to flounder through the year and probably 


shoot him over the brink into real academic failure. | 


(2) Principals will need to visit their teachers at 
work in order to discover whether or not the teach- 
ers really and truly know—know in a large way, of 
course—the subject-matter which they are present- 
ing. 


ough scholastic preparation of teachers and will 
then have to take another hard step and discover 
how thoroughly—or very often how carelessly— 
teachers have prepared their daily lessons. 
Nothing, perhaps, militates against thoroughness 


‘in class-room teaching so much as the presence of a 


poorly-equipped teacher or a well-equipped teacher 


who has grown careless in the matter of making © 
careful daily preparation for every lesson which he © 


has to present. 
High-school pupils for example, are at a stage 
in their psychological development when they are 


quick to take advantage of the instructor who wit- — 


tingly or unwittingly lets them “put things over.” 

(3) Principals will need to insist upon having 
the'r teachers know at what they are aiming, both 
in general and specifically in every lesson and in 
every series of lessons. 


Few things that are worth while just happen in © 


The principals will need to check up on the thor- 


: 








the classroom. Lack of direction is the constitu- — 


tional sin of many teachers, especially in the high 
schools and colleges. 
The idea of the new freedom needs occasionally to 


be tempered by the idea of duty for the sake of — 


duty. This means that teachers as well as pupils 
must learn to recognize the value of attending to 
details, of doing things in the order of their relative 
importance, and of checking constantly on their re- 


sults, whether these results are flattering or soul-— 


trying. 


If teachers know where they wish to go, they may 
Many teachers 


arrive safely at their destination. 























































3 are like the proverbial sport without any funds; 
kK they are all dressed up but have nowhere to go. 
_ To change the figure: Many teachers are like full- 
rigged ships with a valuable cargo—the lives of 
_ precious youth—but they have no rudders to their 
craft and they therefore drift on the rocks thereby 
wrecking themselves and losing their valuable car- 
goes, 
(4) Principals will need to learn for themselves 

_ the details of the learning process and the applica- 
tion of the learning-process to the principles of 
_ teaching and to the problems of class-room manage- 
_ ment so that they may be able, when they visit their 
classrooms and see weird and dreary methods of 
_ teaching, to offer constructive criticism, 
In last analysis, the reputation of a school, while 
_ it may ultimately rest with the class-room teachers 
_ for good or ill, determines the value to society of the 
principal. 
_ The public rarely analyzes the failures of boys 
4 and girls to the point where it places the blame for 
_ the lack of thoroughness on individual teachers. 


Encourage Initiative and Responsibility 


The public easily concludes that Principal A on 
account of the good record of his pupils deserves 
promotion, while Principal B, for the contrary rea- 
son, needs to be set down a peg or two. Any satis- 
factory method of improving the thoroughness of 
_class-room teaching must include, of necessity, the 
idea of placing full and sufficient responsibility on 
_ the principal, who, while he may have little choice in 
selecting his teachers, has placed upon him the task 
of improving his teachers while they work under 
his leadership. The term leadership rather than 
direction is used here advisedly. 

(5) Principals owe it to themselves and to their 
communities to keep profess‘onally abreast of the 
times so that they may know the latest and best 
educational texts, tests, experiments, methods, and 
findings. 

The class-room teaching is good or poor—rich or 
lacking in thoroughness—stimulating or boresome— 
in proportion as the educational leadership of the 
principal is at top notch or low ebb. 

_ The teacher gives direction to class-room thinking 
‘and activity. The principal, if he is worthy of his 
post, is the educational leader of his teachers and 
helps to give proper guidance to public thinking and 
acting in all educational affairs. 

* Experience the Great Teacher 

Tf education is the remaking of experience, as 
John Dewey says it is—and many thoughtful men 
ped women accept ae description of peak ths, 


. Foo much emphasis has been a oe on the senti- 
mental idea of the schoolroom being a training-place 
for life: it is life itself. Not only do men learn by 
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doing, but, by doing thoroughly well the tasks that 
have been assigned them, they learn to live—and, 
after all, that is all that education can do: teach 
men how to live as they should live. 








PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF A STUDENT'S 
TIME IN A TWO YEAR TEACHER 
TRAINING COURSE 


NAMELY: Time to Theory of Teaching and to 
Subject Matter. 


Suggestions for Correct Distribution of the 
Time, J. W. Seabrook, 
State Normal School, 
Fayettville, N. C. 


SPECIFIC SUBJECT: Present Distribution of 
a Student’s time in a two-year Normal course—i. 
e. Time to Theory of Teaching and to Subject mat- 
ter—Suggestions for Correct Distribution of this 
Time. 

A substantially correct set of conclusions is pre- 
sented concerning the first question obtained from 
the following sources: 

1. A term paper, “State-provided facilities for 
the Training of Negro Teachers in the Southern 
States; with Especial Attention to the Curricula” 
—prepared May 21, 1925, for the Major Normal 
School Course at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professors E. S. Evenden, W. C. Bagley, 
and Thomas W. Alexander, instructors. 

2. 1925-26 catalogues of Negro Normal Schools. 

It is hoped that a more complete and fruitful 
answer is given to the second question, “What sug- 
gestions are offered for the Correct Distribution 
of this Time?” 

At the beginning we wish to warn against the 
danger of taking for granted the essential oppo- 
sition or dualism of theory or method on the one 
hand, and subject matter or content on the other. 
Learned and Bagley, in Carnegie Foundation Bul- 
letin No. 14, “The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public Schools,” and Ran- 
dolph in “The Professional Treatment of Subject 
Matter” (Warwick & York, Baltimore). have ef- 
fectively criticised this dualism. A quotation from 
Learned & Bagley will make this clear: “There is 
undoubtedly a firm conviction on the part of many 
teachers that subject matter and methods must be 
separated, the latter following the former in every 
case. According to this point of view, an attempt 
to do the two things at once is to incur the risk of 
divided attention with the probability that neither 
will be done well. This is, of course, a danger to 
be avoided. It is probable, however, that those who 
take this view have an exaggerated idea of what 
“method” is. Mastery of method in a given ma- 
terial is after all little more than a clear conscious- 
ness of the way in which the material shapes 
itself most advantageously to the learner. There 
should be, therefore, no question of teaching sub- 
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ject-matter and method simultaneously as diverse 
objects of attention; it is rather a matter of utiliz- 
ing the actual experience of the student in learning 
in order to throw light upon his later problem of 
teaching. Certain pedagogical problems may well 
be relegated to methods courses,—or preferably 
to what were referred to in the preceding section 
as “curriculum” courses,—but the large problem 
of organizing the subject-matter for teaching and 
of indicating the points at which the teacher’s em- 
phasis must fall can it general be solved nowhere 
so well as in the subject-matter course itself. 
Whether it be a, “rev:ew” or a “new view” the stu- 
dent’s experiences in learning or relearning will 
form the best concrete basis for an understanding 


of the special “pedagogy” of the subject.” (Page 
25 th) 
However, an examination of the curricula of 


most normal schools reveals the existence of this 
dualism, hence we must study them as they really 
are. 

Meaning of “Theory” and of “Subject-Matter” 

It is assumed that “theory” courses are courses 
often designated as “professional,” “educational,” 
“nedagogical,” or “methods” courses. They are 
represented in the normal school catalogues by such 
titles as “Psychology of Learning,” “Educational 
Psychology,” “History of Education,” “Principles 
of Education,” “School Management,” “General 
Method” and “Methods of Teaching Geography” 
(and other subjects.) 

Subject-matter courses are usually prima facie 
obvious as such, and are represented by such titles 
as “Advanced Arithmetic,” “English Composition,” 
etc. 

Preliminary Findings 

1. Too much time is devoted to theory as opposed 
to subject-matter. (See EXHIBIT A.) 

2. The curricula are often poorly constructed. e. 
g., theory courses come too early in the curricula; 
the curricula are undifferentiated, being in many 
cases of the “shotgun” or “patent-medicine” type, 
making little effort to prepare for specific teach- 
ing positions; the courses are not always construct- 
ed on the basis of an adequate job-analysis or ac- 
tivity analysis of the work the prospective teacher 
is going to do. (See EXHIBIT B.) 

These criticisms do not apply to all the schools, 
nor in equal degree to the schools to which they 
do apply. 

Too Much Time to Theory 

The report of the Survey Commission of the 
Louisiana Teacher-Training Institutions has this to 
say about one of the curricula: “When we apply 
the standards to this curriculum, we find that it is 
not well adapted to its purpose, in that it could 
scarcely do other than produce teachers lacking in 
mastery of the subject-matter. A study of the 
courses reveals a notable lack of content. A good 
primary teacher must be thoroughly grounded in 





the fundamental knowledge of the race. As we 
study primary curricula in the different schools, we 
are forced to the conclusion that a two-year pro- 
gram is not sufficient for the work to be under- 
taken. Five-eights of the above curriculum is de- 


_voted to courses in education—about three times too- 


much.” (Page 175). 

Precisely the same criticism can be made of most. 
of the normal schools for the training of Negro. 
teachers. . 

According to the experts just quoted, less than 
one-fifth of the time in a curriculum for the train- 
ing of teachers should be devoted to theory, or 
courses in “methods” or “Education & Psychology.” 

The power of theory or methods courses to impart: 

skill to beginning teachers has no doubt’ been 
greatly over-rated. Benson makes this sagacious. 
observation concerning the beginning teacher: ‘For 
the time being she will have forgotten that she 
learned anything about psychology, laws of learn- 
ing, or special methods in this or that field, and 
will resort to the most natural thing—that of imi- 
tating the teachers she had in the various school 
subjects” (Ed. Admin, and Supervision, March, 
1924, Page 169). 
_. In similar vein, Bagley writes: “The initial skill 
of the teachers who are sent out from the normal 
school will depend in no small measure upon the 
teaching to which they themselves have been sub- 
jected. It is true that the demonstrations of good: 
class work in the laboratory school are intended 
to furnish such models, but the actual teaching in 
the normal school classes is of even greater signifi- 
cance” (The Missouri Survey, Carnegie Founda- 
tion Bulletin No. 14, Pages 249-250). 

The teaching skills that the courses in theory 
are supposed to impart can perhaps be imparted. 
more successfully by— 


Meaning of “Professionalized Subject-Matter” 

1. Good technique of well-trained instructors in 
the normal schools. 

2. Practice teaching under close and expert su- 
pervision. 

3. First-rate demonstration teaching. 

4. Professionalized subject-matter. 


What is meant by the points just enumerated is. 
clear save perhaps the term “professionalized sub- 
ject-matter,” a rather new phase in the field of nor- 
mal school training. The best road to a complete un- 
derstanding of it is the reading of Edgar D. Ran- 


dolph’s epoch-making dissertation “The  Profes-- 
sional Treatment of Subject-matter.” 
It means, in brief, the teaching in the normal. 


school of the actual subject matter to be taught in: 
the elementary school; not, however, merely as 
“reviews,” but as “new views.” It means. securing™ 
wider reaches of the subject-matter, of the ele-: 
mentary school, and the mastery of such exten- 
sions of it as are pertinent or relevant to the teach- 
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tery of the facts of Neches but also the best 
organization and treatment of them for teaching 
- purposes. 
The following quotation will 
subject-matter Se the 
Ber Astonaliz 


4 er’s job. It means for instance, not only the mas- 
4 indicate how the 
| elementary school may be 
| Arithmetic 

, “In Arithmetic, for example, the teacher feeds 
to “know” the prcecess of long ‘diva sion, let us say, 
in the sense of understanding clearly the reasons 
_ for the several steps involved, and of having a rea- 
sonable degree of skill in applying the process 
_ quickly and accurately. Beyond this, however, ‘he 
- should understand the mathematicial logic of the 
process; he should know how it evolved, and parti- 
cularly the disadvantages of the more cumbrous 
processes that preceded it. He thus acquires a quite 
new view of something with which he already has, 
in his own judgement, a considerable measure of fa- 
miliarity. His added knowledge may not include ma- 
_ terials which as a teacher of elementary arithmetic 
he will pass on to his pupils, but it will deepen his 
appreciation of the importance of what he does 
‘pass on, and it will clarify his own understanding 
of the process itself. An analogous treatment may 
well be accorded to every topic represented in the 
subject. Even the primary teacher, struggling with 
the development of the simplest number concepts 
and processes will find new insight and inspiration 
for her work in a knowledge of primitive number 
systems and of the steps that the race traversed 
in its development of the existing system of nota- 
- tion and numeration. If to these genetic studies one 
adds relevant excursions into the’ psychology of 
number, especially in connection with tests and 
_ seales, it is clear that a course of distinctly ad- 
vanced character and quality is obtained, all of 
which serves the teacher’s ultimate need. In treat- 
ing the more advanced topics, emphasis laid upon 
- industrial applications, the construction and use of 
commercial devices, and similar topics, brings a 
significant extension of one’s range of knowledge. 
The equivalence of such a course to algebra or 
_ solid geometry is irrelevant; in respect to the en- 
-largement of one’s intellectual horizon, its contri- 
bution is evident and its appropriateness for the 
purpose in view need not detract from its value. 


Other Elementary Subjects 
Similarly a course in literature for children of- 
fered to prospective teachers should involve much 
‘more than a study of literature in the form in 
which little children will assimilate it. The very 
fact that many of the poems and stories of child- 
hood are among the oldest and most presistent pro- 
ducts of the world’s culture suggests at once the 
wealth of material available for a teacher’s course 
in this subject. It goes without saying that a teach- 
er can use this literature with children more ef- 
fectively if he knows its antecedents and origins, 
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and consequently realizes that he is dealing, not 
with trivial materials valuable s'mply because they 
are adapted to immature minds, but rather with a 
significant and precious human her‘tage. Certain- 
ly in its cultural quality a course of this type may 
easily be made to compare favorably with any col- 
leg'ate course in mythology or folk-lore. 

The opportunities in connection with history are 
equally numerous. The elementary school teacher 
needs a basis in historical knowledge much broader 
than that which the historical content of the ele- 
mentary program represents. A part of this basis 
will be furnished by the courses in history that he 
has completed in the high school; but beyond this, 
there must be a comprehensive and illuminating 
study of the elementary materials themselves, in- 
volving a knowledge of movements and casual re- 
lationships which could not be included in the ele- 
mentary program, but which will aid in making 
elementary teaching effective; and involving, too, 
a much more serious effort to make the past really 
“live” than the ordinary college course usually at- 
tempts. Thus the ideal course in history provided 
for prospective elementary school teachers will dif- 
fer from the ordinary college course dealing with 
the same materials, but it should be no less replete 
with enlarging experience, and certainly no less 
worthy of collegiate rating.” (Bulletin No. 14, Car- 
negie Foundation, Learned and Bagley.) 

It may be deduced from the above quotation that 
professionalized subject-matter is an attempt to en- 
rich the subject-matter of the elementary school so 
that it will ensure a degree of mental growth and 
scholarship equivalent to that produced by courses 
in liberal-arts colleges, and at the same time pro- 
vide the teacher with the specific knowledges and 
skills which he will need in the teaching of these 
subjects in the elementary school 


Time to Theory Vs. Time to Subject-Matter 

The answer to the second problem, the correct 
distribution of time to theory and to subject-matter 
respectively, must be found in the combined judg- 
ment of recognized author‘ties and frontier thinkers 
in the field of the professional preparation of teach- 
ers, since there are no scientific investigations 
which give a complete and final answer to the prob- 
lem. 

The Carnegie Foundation Bulletin No. 14 has 
this to say: “Good Special Method a Function of 
Subject-Matter Courses. If the position taken in 
the preceding sections of this report is valid, the 
normal schools should give a much larger place 
than they do at present not to detached courses in 
“special methods,” but rather to subject-matter 
courses that will deal in a thorough manner with 
the materials that the normal school students will 
later teach. A comprehensive course in arithmetic, 
or in upper grade literature, or in intermediate 
grade geography—a course adapted to the capaci- 
ties and attainments of collegiate students should 
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furnish, from the point of view both of subject- 
matter and of method an adequate, if not an ideal 
equipment for teaching the subject. According to 
this plan, subject-matter courses when thus thor- 
oughly “professionalized,” may well const:tute the 
basis of each curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers, and the illogical abstraction of “method” 
from the subject-matter to which it pertains may 
in this way be largely eliminated. This does not 
mean that subject-matter courses should be limited 
to the materials that will appear in the later teach- 
ing-programs of the student, but the first care 
should be that such materials are amply provided 
for. If curricula are specialized as was suggested in 
an earlier sect’on, the subject-matter can be covered 
very minutely and yet with fulness; and interpre- 
tations can be added that will ensure courses of 
exceptional value to the teacher.” (Page 227). 

In similar vein, the Louisiana Survey Commis- 
sion states: “We find that Education predominates 
at all of the schools, particularly at Ruston, where 
almost two-fifths of the courses taken are in edu- 
cation, while at the other two schools, approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the courses taken are in that 
subject. It is our opinion that there are offered 
by far too many courses in education and that too 
much of the time of the two-year students is devoted 
to professional work—and that of a type, too, hav- 
ing little to do with the problems of the teacher. 
The courses in education should be reduced in num- 
ber and modified in character, as indicated else- 
where in this report. Fewer courses, carefully con- 
ceived, and organ’zed with reference to the teach- 
er’s work will get better results. There is far 
too wide a variety of courses in education. They 
could be reduced in number and the subject-matter 
courses could be professionalized, thus reducing the 
necessity of pure theory courses. 


It is our opinion that the courses in education 
could be greatly simplified and the great amount 
of duplication avoided if the question were asked, 
“What are the principles of education, learning 
and teaching that are really fundamental and com- 
mon to all teaching?” This question answered would 
tend to simplify greatly the present topheavy group 
of courses in education and bring order out of the 
present chaotic condition. It is possible that the 
courses in education of a general nature can be 
reduced to the following: Introduction to teach- 
ing; educational psychology; the technique or prin- 
ciples of teaching; class management; observation 
and practice; and history and principles of educa- 
tion. This reduction in courses should be made 
with the understanding that the application of fun- 
damental principles in education to the special 
fields and subjects should be developed in profes- 
stonalized subject-matter courses; and also with 
the understanding that the principles underlying 
all teaching be concretely illustrated in the demon- 
stration school, and incorporated in the  student- 


teacher’s practice If the courses in education are 
thus sharply recognized and their outcomes more 
clearly defined, a great saving in time and a great 
increase in’ effective training can be _ realized.” 
(Pages 181 and 182). 
fication demanded with reference to the curricula 


“offered is a radical change in the organization and 


content of the courses now going to make up the 
curricula. The number of theory courses now in- 
cluded should be radically reduced, while the num- 
ber of professional courses in subject-matter cour- 
ses do not affect the practice of the young teach- 
ers since these courses are not organized with ref- 
erence to the use of the content in the positions 
to which the young teacher must go. Every course 
in a teacher-training institution should be subject- 
ed to be the test of its bearing on the work for 
which it is supposed to prepare the teacher.” (Page 
224), 

Prov:sional answers to the second question pro- 
posed by the committee are: 

1. Not more than one-fifth of a student’s time 
in a two-year normal school should be devoted to 
courses in theory 

2. Wherever possible the antagonistic dualism 
of subject-matter vs. method” should be done away 
with, and professionalized subject-matter should be 
introduced. 

Very pertinent to the second answer above is this. 
from Dr. Thomas Alexander: “There was appar- 
ently a notion held by the teachers of English with 
whom we discussed the question, that the subject- 
matter courses should be separated from the meth- 
ods courses. This, as we have stated many times, 
iS an unnecessary position to take. Method, it 
seems to us, is essentially a consideration of the 
way material may be arranged for learning. There- 
fore, to a certain extent, in every course in a teach- 
er’s college in which prospective teachers are en- 
rolled, the materiais should be so handled that the 
young teacher will become acquainted with the or- 
ganization and the treatment thereof best adapted 
to teaching purposes.” (Report of Survey Commis- 
sion of Louisiana, Page 184). 

Suggested Curricula 

Having endeavored to show: 

1. The curricula for the training vf teachers in 
normal 
to theory: 

2. The curricula are often poorly constructed; 


3. Less than twenty percent of a student’s time 


should be devoted to theory; 


4. All the subject-matter courses should be pro- 


fessional in organization and treatment. 


We shall now present typ:cal curricula that may 


“The most important modi- 


schools devote in general too much time 


be suggestive of the way the proposed principles — 


will work out in real courses of study. 
The curricula are by no means model curricula 

but they will serve as basis for discussions 

modifications. : 


and 





Wherever possible, a primary, and a grammar 
grade or an intermediate curriculum should be 
_ operated in the same normal school, rather than the 
one undifferentiated curriculum. 

One curriculum is undifferentiated, due to the 
fact that only one state has found it practicable to 
offer courses for Primary, Intermediate, and Gram- 
mar Grade teachers. 

The following assumptions are made concerning 
the curricula: 

1. It is assumed that professionalized subject 
matter will be attempted. In-service study of such 
material as Bulletin No. 14, of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, the Louisiana Survey, and Randolph’s dis- 
sertation, “The Professional Treatment of Subject 
Matter,’—Warwick & York, Baltimore, will be 
necessary on the part of the faculty. 

2. It is assumed that “Social Studies’ will em- 
brace history, civics, and geography. 

3. It is assumed that actual conditions in the 
particular state will be kept in the forefront of 
consciousness in the teaching of all the subjects, 
but especially so in the Social and Health studies. 

4. The course on Negro History or Literature, or 
Race Relations, will be required, if it has not been 
given outside the regular curriculum in an extra- 
curricula organization. 

5. Standard high school graduation is the re- 
quirement for entrance to the Normal. 

6. Deficiencies in mastery of the elementary 
school studies are to be made up by private and in- 
dividual study on the part of the students. The 
Normal course of study should not be merely a re- 
view of elementary school subjects. 

A minimum standard of excellence in the com- 
mon school subjects can be insisted upon in addi- 
tion to high school graduation. New Jersey does 
this with success. Their syllabi “Standards of 
Achievement in English, Spelling, and Arithmetic 
for Admission to the State Normal Schools” may be 
obtained from the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton. 

7. The two-year Normal course has only one pur- 
pose, the preparing of teachers for the public ele- 
¢ertary schools. Everything in the curriculum, the 
organization and the administration of the school, 
should contribute directly to this purpose. 

: 8. The subject-matter courses are to follow 
_ these principles (adapted from Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander) : 

1. Select, organize, and treat each course with 
reference to its use by the student-teacher. 

2. Give specific directions in it how best to teach 
it to children. 

38. Organize each course around the 
_ School as a center. 





Training 


EXHIBIT A 
Approximate time devoted to theory and to sub- 
_ ject-matter respectively in fourteen two-year nor- 
mal schools for Negro students. 


*Parts of this article omitted because of lack of 
space. 
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Percent Percent 
No. Hours No. Hours ‘Time to Time to 
School Subj. Matter Theory Subj. Matt. Theory 
A 51 30 63 37 
B 55 18 (6 25 
C 96 alal 90 10 
D 96 33 75 25 
E 56 80 42 58 
F 21 35 38 62 
G 46 15 75 25 
H 96 66 60 40 
I 15 35 30 70 
J 44 60 43 57 
K 37 26 57 43 
L HAS 54 57 43 
M 48 26 65 35 
N 57 47 55 45 
MEDIAN ; 38% 
EXHIBIT B 


Samples of curricula in two-year normal schools 
for Negroes, with cursory analyses. 


Education 
Introduction to Education. 
Teaching of Reading, Supervised. 
Teaching of Reading, Supervised study, and So- 

cial Sciences. 
Teaching of Mathematics, Language, 
and Health. 
Teaching of Penmanship & Drawing. 
Public School Music. 
Physical Education for Teachers. 
The Technique of Teaching 
Rural School Management. 
Rural School Methods. 
Educational Measurements. 
Education Sociology. 
Administration and Supervision. 
History of American Education. 
History of Modern Elementary Education. 
Practice Teaching. 
Psychology 

Introduction to Ed. Psychology. 
Educational Psychology. 

Science 
Educational Biology. 

English 


Spelling, 


Composition. 
Advaced Composition. 
Oral English. 
Composition; Forms of Discourse. 
Argumentation & Debating. 
Masterpieces in English Literature. 
Masterpieces in English Literature. 
English for Teachers. 
Foreign Languages 
French, Beginner’s course. es 
French, Beginner’s course Compl. 
Mathematics 

Solid Geometry. College Algebra. 
Plane Trigonometry. Analytics. 
Social Science 

History of America. 

Sociology. 


Negro History. 
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Report of Teacher Work in A. & M. Colleges 


J. R. E. Lee 


As tc work offered in the various in- 
stitutions, the subjects vary from -.a_ re- 
view of the common branches, and additional 


work in the common branches 
finishing with a full two-year 
course in history of education 
special methods of teaching 
yarious subjects, including me- 
thods in Home _ Economics, 
methods in trade _ indu-:txies, 
methods in teaching  agricul- 
ture with extensive observation 
and practice work. Practically 
all courses include some phase 
of drawing, primary methods 
ethics, sociology, physical edu- 
eation and rural sociology. A 
conclusion is reached in’ the 
study of these courses that if 
the courses are followed closely 
and if the teaching is thorough 
a maximum of advantage will 
be received by those taking the 
courses in the various institu- 
tions. 





give normal training the 4th year 
only 4 give the one 
above the _ high 
school. It is also noted that 
only 2 institutions reported 
giving one year trainng above 
the four year college course. It 
is further noted that only 2 in- 
stitutions, give normal train- 
ing work in one definite course 
the one is the course covering 
the four years above the high 
school, and the other is the 
two-years above High School. 
If I am permitted to express 
an opinion, I would say that I 
believe it is the function of 
these Land Grant Colleges, 
first of all to prepare teachers 
for their respective States, tea- 
chers of every phase of educa- 
tion which is included in the 
State’s program from the kin- 
dergarden up or down (which- 
ever way you may call it) 


institutions 


of the High School and that 
year 


training course 


It will be noted from the through the college. It should 

chart, that of the 6,480 stu- be roted that in our question- 
; Soy ate DR. J. R. E. LEE : 

dents in the 11 _ institutions President Florida A. & M. College naire, we made no reference 

from which we heard, there are to equipment for tea- 

2,051 persons preparing espe- ching nor the qualifications 

cially for teaching, or nearly 80% of the entire of teachers. We take it as a matter of course 


enroliment of these 11 institutions. Only one school 





that wherever courses are offered, there is prep- 








offered no teacher training work. aration both in equipment and in teachers for 
It may be further noted that only 5 of the 11. meeting all requirements. 
REPORT OF TEACHER TRAINING WORK IN A. & M. COLLEGES 

NAME OF SCHOOL BS eee) a ie oe emilee Sens ween 

Ess Age | 6f2 | hfe) 6g2|e66) 33 | 386 

pn ee : Et oa He ae Hae arate es aoe 
A. & I. State Normal, Nashville, Tenn... 235 | 455 | 140 ; 28 pro : 948 : 1557 | 60% 
State A. & M. College, Normal, Ala... ary toad (=, 16° [eee fete [OB el 41 lea 
A. & M. College, Pine Bluff, Ark. ccc con 15h 8 Wat eee | eee | 380| 411 | 7% 
A’& M. College, Frankfort, Kya@csl 225) pad 1 ee edad t Fatt demeeOas 2| 34| 665 | 5% 
Southern University, Baton. Rouge,.Jia.. nee [ean a 1 es Ate Pig [ape | 38 | 424} 9% 
Virvinia N-.& 1.1. “Petersburg! Vial eee ee | 11h 140" | "a 0b sige | 256 | 850 | 80% 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, W. Vawuu  ce Per sek {o 435]. GAs pies | 207 | 555 | 30% 
Langston University, Langston, Okla. [eeaeere PST (RSet | 218 | 576 | 30% 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. Cocceccccmeneeeecnee- pO Ste Bes ae ae ee | “62cheeees | 62 | 427 | 14% 
A. & M. College, Orangeburg, S. Cocco kaees. Pigs 6 Sas ~ Hh acctapaegees' neg 29 te) Otte 
A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla... - lees ves | 40 17 | 1 [| 91 | 424 | 23% 

| 
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The Intensive One Year Course for Teacher Training for 
Elementary Teachers--Its Content and Method 


BY AZALEA E. MARTIN 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Alabama 


The objective of this Article is to show (1) that 
the majority of teachers are without professional 
training; (2) that few have reached that proper 
scholastic training; (3) and further to give the 
content and method in One Year in teacher-train- 
ing. 


It is well established in educational circles that 
the minimum standard for teachers is the High 
School and two years additional training. It was 
once said that if all the 600,000 teachers were plac- 
ed in a row with just space enough for standing the 
line would be 300 miles long. You would travel 75 
miles before you came to a teacher 21 years of age. 
Many are only 16, 17 and 18 years old. Arrange 
again and you would pass 300,000 before you came 
to one with eighth grade training, 480,000 before 
you would find one with proper training. Arrange 
now according to experience and you would pass 
150,000 to reach one with two years experience. 
You would reach the middle of the line before you 
would find one with four years experience. Thus 
we are face to face with a large number of young 
inexperienced teachers that make up the teaching 
profession. It is then worthwhile to put some pro- 
fessional training in secondary schools. for that 
training may give the teacher the desire to pursue 
further study. 


The idea of a one-year teacher training course 
grew out of the necessity to give professional 
training to teachers of more than 8,000,000 chil- 
dren, a third of the public school enrollment of the 
United States who attended 200,000 one-teacher 
year and two-teacher schools. 


A High standard for teachers is found in New 
York where in addition to six Normal schools there 
are 66 schools giving one year teacher training 


‘g course above the high school grade. The mini- 


mum qualification for teaching in New York is 
the high school grade and one year professional 
training. 


Minnesota is one of the first states in the move- 
ment to train teachers in schools of secondary 
- rank. She was forced to this, as 24 other states 
have been, to secure adequate supply of profession- 
ally trained teachers. A large proportion of her 


_ school population, 193,000 or 36 per cent are in ru-— 


ral schools. These children are taught by 51 per 
cent of the elementary teachers of the state. 


Prof. Mabel Carney of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University has mapped out the following cour- 
ses for secondary training in education: 

First Semester: 

Observation and Prac‘ice; Chiid Study; Reading, 
Language and Spelling; Arithmet’c—9 weeks; 
Health—9 weeks; Drawing and Industrial Arts, 

Second Semester: 

Observ,ation and Przctice; School Management; 
Geography; History and Civics; Music and Pen- 
manship; Games—9weeks. 

These courses in the common branches are taught 
with a professionalized organization of mater‘als 
with subject matter and method tavg!l.t simulta- 
neously. The work shsuld be organized upon a grad- 
uate basis as broad and intensive as that given to 
students in teachers’ colleges. 

The practice work is organized along a gradual 
basis: (1) Observation and directed lessons plan- 
ning; 4 weeks; (2) group teaching 12 weeks; (3) 
room teaching 12 weeks; (4) primary or beginners 
class in spring 4 weeks. In the scheme of practice 
teaching there have been kept constantly in mind 
the protection of the pupils with whom they prac- 
tice teachers work. This scheme does no violence 
to the childish mind, but on the contrary, results in 
positive advantage in giving more individual train- 
ing to the pupils. 

It is very encouraging to note that many Negro 
colleges are now offering two, three and four year 
courses in education for elementary and high school 
teachers. This work is above the high school grade 
in some instances. Yet normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges fail to meet the demand. They supply 
about 25,000 a year but there are needed 125,000 
teachers annually. 

The elementary school has been termed the cra- 
dle of Democracy. The child in every quarter of the 
country should be able to secure the same training. 
He should be taught citizenship, health and hy- 
giene the wise use of leisure time and the funda- 
mental subjects, so that when grown to adu!t age 
he may meet every other citizen usually prepared 
whether he hails from Maine or Florida. 

In the high school, termed the People’s Universi- 
ty, the child should be given the better sense of 
home life and vocational training. 

When teachers are paid better ‘salaries, find 
better school buildings and equipment, when the 
laws of the states lift the standard of teachers, the 
8,000,000 children will come into their own and be- 
come citizens, indeed, in these United States. 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


The papers that are published in this issue were 
read before the Section on College Education of the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
at the Hot Springs, Arkansas, meeting. In the 
opinion of most of the large numbers of distin- 
guished and experienced educators who were pres- 
ent there, these papers were among the most 
scholarly and finished productions that have been 
presented before the Association. They deal with 
one of the most vital problems at present facing 
the Negro college. With the constantly rising stan- 
dards for the certification of teachers in all of the 
southern states and with the comparative lack of 
facilities for the training of Negro teachers at pub- 
lic expense, the task of training competent teachers 
for our elementary and secondary public schools 
has been put squarely up to our private and de- 
nominational schools and colleges. What shall be 
the nature and content of the instruction given 
these prospective teachers, what the minimun equip- 
ment and teaching force should be to do the work 
effectively, how the school system and the private 
institution can and should cooperate in insuring 


to the teacher the proper amount of practice while 
in training and what recognition should be given 
professional teacher training courses by a_ liberal 
arts college, in evaluating courses for credit to- 
wards a degree. As we have said these are some of 
the most searching questions now facing the mod- 
ern college. Negro institutiors in the south are 
particularly called upon to meet and solve them. 
This issue has. been devoted almost entirely to a 
discussion of the extent to which the challenge has 
been met. A strong committee appointed by Mr. 
John C. Wright, chairman of the College Depart- 
ment is continuing the study of this’ problem under 
the leadership of Mr. Leslie Pickney Hill, principal 
Cheyney Training School, Cheyney, Pa. Findings 
will be presented at the next meeting of the N. A. 
T. C. S. in Nashville, next summer. Efforts were 
made to secure funds to finance a mid-winter con-. 
ference at which the subject of Teacher Training 
in Negro Colleges would be further studied and a 
set of findings prepared for publication. This was 
not possible but the special committee is continuing 
its work. 


YOUTH IN THE SADDLE 


Elsewhere in this issue we carry the photographs 
and short biographical sketches of three of the new- 
ly elected executives in Negro schools and colleges. 
The fact that none of them has reached his forty- 
fifth birthday is highly significant. While not at all 
discounting the wisdom, reserve and poise that come 
with years plus training, it is highly reassuring for 
the future of our school to see the reins of control 
getting into the hands of young men of vigor, vis- 
ion, scholarship and glorious youth. The. problem 
of the youth of today are understood and appreciat- 
ed best by the leaders who are either of this gen- 
eration or near enough to it not to be chained in 
mind and spirit to “the old days.” What 
these new presidents may lose in radicalism born 
of a certain youthful impatience with traditions 
that have been out-grown will be more than com- 
pensated for in their splendid training, their bound- 
less vision, their sympathetic interpretation and ap- 
proach to the disturbing problems of the modern 
student, and in their earnest desire to raise the 
work of the school executive and teachers to the dig- 
nity of a real career. Youth is in the saddle. They 
have tackled a fiery, and at times, unruly steed, but 
we have confidence in their erudition, their faith and 


‘in the use they will make of the precious heritage, 


of the wisdom and experience of the past which 
they have come into possession, 





A University is according to the usual designa- 
tion, an Alma Mater, knowing her children one 
by one, not a foundry or a mint, or a tread mill. 

John Henry Newman. 





H. COUNCIL TRENHOLM 






















Chairman of the Department of High School 
Education, N. A. T. C. S. 
Youngest School President 


On July 6, 1900, President Trenholm was born in 
Tuscumbia Alabama, as an only child and has had 
a good school career. He received his elementary 
- education and three years of his high school edu- 

cation at the Trenholm High School there. He spent 
five years at Morehouse College, receiving his di- 
ploma from the Academy in 1916 and his B. A. de- 
gree in 1920. At Morehouse, President Trenholm 
was the youngest member of his class, was a schol- 
arship winner for three successive years and served 
as First Sergeant in the S. A. T. C. in 1918 after 
his summer army training taken at Howard Uni- 
versity while a student at Morehouse College. Presi- 
‘dent Trenholm was active in the various student 
organizationes and include two years as auditor for 
the Athletic Association, two years as a traveling 
member of the Morehouse College Glee Club and Or- 
chestra (being manager of the organization during 
his Senior year), and two years (Junior and Seni- 
or as president of the class among his activities. 
President Trenholm received the Ph. B. degree in 
Education from the University of Chicago in 1921. 
is scholarship rating of A—for the year spent at 
Chicago gave him his graduation with Honorable 
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Mention and with Special Honors in Education. 
President Trenholm started his graduate work in 
1921 and added further work in the summers of 
1922 and 1924 and during the Winter Quarter 
1925. He was awarded his M. A. Degree from the 
University of Chicago in 1925 with a background 
of two years professional training in Education be- 
yound his first college degree. 


During his five years of service at the State 
Normal School, President Trenholm has had an 
act:ve share in the development of the work. Being 
the special assistant to his father, the late Dr. 
George W. Trenholm, President Trenholm became 
responsible for the initiation of many of the in- 
ternal improvements. The clerical work of the gen- 
eral administration including registration proce- 
dure, records, publicity and publications has been 
organized and extended under his direction. The 
general campus business and the management of 
athletics, concerts, and various student organiza- 
tions at different times has given President Tren- 
holm first-hand experience with these problems of 
school life. From its beginning he has served as Di- 
rector of the Division of Extension Service wh'ch, 
during its fifth year (1925-26), gave systematic 
class instruction to 1153 teachers distributed in 
30 of Alabama’s 67 counties and constituting what 
is now probably the largest extension division of- 
fering direct class-center instruction, promoted by 
any institution for Negroes in the United States. 
He has been immediately responsible for the de- 
velopment and internal organization of the mam- 
moth Summer Quarters at the State Normal which 
has enrolled 1100 teachers for the present summer 
from every county in Alabama. During these five 
years he has carried a regular teaching program 
in the High School and Junior College, becoming 
Director of the Junior College Division in 1924. 
His extended experience with all phases of the 
work and his wide contacts with the state and its 
teachers as developed through the extension centers 
and summer schools, make President Trenholm well 
fitted for his post. 


The religious, professional and fraternal affilia- 
tions of President Trenholm also deserve mention. 
He is a member of the Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church and has given active service for the past 
seven years as a member of the Choir. He is now 
a trustee of Selma University, the largest school 
in Alabama supported by the Baptist Church. He is 
an active member, the treasurer and a member of 
the Program Committee for the Alabama State 
Teachers Association. He is already a life member 
of the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, and Chairman of the Division of High 
School Education. He is an active member of the 
National Education Association and of the National 
Department of Superintendence. His fraternal con- 
nections include the Alpha Phi Alpha, the Elks, and 
the Woodmen of Union. 
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The Organization, Use, and Equipment of the Practice School 


Jane E. McAllister 


“The organization of a teacher training college 
should represent a thorough-going integration of 
all courses around the actual work of teaching as 
a center. To this end the training department should 
be the central department of the college, and all 
courses in the institute should be correlated as 
closely as possible with the work in observation and 
practice teaching”. 

“The training school is the weakest part of our 
system of training teachers.” 

The above statements from a thesis by THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION for ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACHING and from a report of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU of EDUCATION respec- 
tively, should challenge anyone who is sincerely 
interested in education, to make an effort to im- 
prove the training school since it plays such an im- 
portant part of the training of teachers. Several 
studies of training schools have been made recent- 
ly and these have listed recommendations, some of 
which I have had the opportunity of trying in the 
training school at SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY. In 
this discussion, let us consider some of these recom- 
mendations. The subject “THE USE, ORGANI- 
ZATION AND EQUIPMENT OF THE TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL” has two possible modes of treat- 
ment. It calls for either a survey of present con- 
ditions in the negro training schools, or a discussion 
of what conditons should be. To a certain extent, a 
survey of training schools has been made for this 
paper and a combination of the two methods of 
treatment will be used here. 

A study of the catalogs of twenty schools, of data 
gathered by the General Educational Board and 
questionaires sent to the presidents of twenty col- 
leges, reveals some of the defects which are usually 
found in training schools. Without describing, in 
detail conditions that exist, this paper will attempt 
to set forth what should be the organization, use, 
and equipment of the training school according to 
the practice of some of the most successful teach- 
er training colleges and according to the success 
with which the methods of organization, use, and 
equipment have been tried out in what is possibly 
a typical negro training school. It will be assumed 
throughout this discussion that the assertion which 
was made as early as 1895 by a committee on nor- 
mal schools, namely that the training school work 
is the most important in the School of Education, 
is generally agreed upon. 

Just as the way in which a word is used decides 
what part of speech the word is, so the way in 
which a school is used decides whether it is really 
a practice school. The following distinction made 
between the model school and the practice school 
is that the former is used for demonstration les- 


sons, and the latter for practice. However, one 
school may serve both purposes, as in the Michigan 
State Normal College. 

The organization of the training school intro- 
duces two questions: (1) Is there a critic teacher 
who supervises the student teachers and has charge 
of the pupils, or is there a supervisor for the prac- 
tice teachers and a room teacher for the pupils? 
(2) Does the college maintain an independent train- 
ing school, or does it use the public schools? 

The catalogs which were examined show that im 
most instances the college has a training school en- 
tirely under its control and uses critic teachers ra- 
ther than teachers of educational subjects as sup- 
ervisors of student teachers. Both plans—room 
teacher and supervisor, and the critic teacher plan 
—have advantages and disadvantages. The critic 
teacher in some schools is overworked because she 
has to confer with student teachers and direct. 
them in addition to teaching the pupils of her 
grade. The critic teacher would have to be well 
prepared, possessing a knowledge of supervising 
practice teachers. On the other hand, with a room 
teacher and a supervisor, there is apt to be friction, 
and a lack of continuity in the work of the grades. 
A modficaton and combination of both methods— 
the teacher of education as supervisor, and the 
critic teacher as supervisor—is feasible especially 
in the case where one peron is principal of the 
training school, and teacher of educational sub- 
jects. 

In this modified plan, the student teachers hand 
lesson plans to the critic teacher who corrects them 
and makes suggestions for conducting the class. 
She observes the lesson and then gives constructive 
criticism. Frequently the supervisor comes in and 
gives to the critic teacher books and material for 
the student teacher, makes her suggestions to the 
student teacher thru the critic teacher unless the 
latter suggests that the student teacher go to the 
supervisor for advice. The eritic teachers have con- 
ference with the supervisor frequently, and about. 
once a week the supervisor has a conference with 
all the student teachers and the critic teachers. In 
the conference of critic teachers and supervisor, 
the critic teacher feels free to comment on certain 
methods which the student teachers use, to advise: 
the supervisor of practice teachere who are failing, 
to outline her procedure with them, and to ask for- 
suggestions from the supervisor. The critic tea- 
cher very often suggests transfer to another class. 
and more preparation for the student teacher who: 
is failing. The above procedure unifies the work of 
the pupils in’ the grade, gives the superv'sor a. 
chance to discover whether the student teacher is. 
putting into practice the methods she has had, and. 



















































prevents the critic from overworking. This plan 
assumes, of course, that the critic teacher is com- 
petent, and understands the technique of super- 
vision. 

In an ideal situation, the second question pres- 
ented by organization, viz: Does the college main- 
tain an independent trainiing school or does it use 
the public school would be answered as follows: 
It maintains the independent training school and 
_ «also uses the public school. Why both schools? 
For two reasons: (1) In order that there may be 

adequate facilities. (2) that student teachers may 
be prepared under actual schoolroom conditions of 
the public schools. If the training school is not a 
part of the normal school, observation and demon- 
stration lessons in connection with subject matter 
will be neglected. Yet when the training school is 
the only practice teaching laboratory usually the 
number of pupils for practice teaching is insuffi- 
cient. 

It is rather generally agreed that a class for the 
_ student teachers should be at least fifteen in num- 
- ber. That’s the best enrollment for a beginning 


ganization, discipline, and group teaching with a 
class that she can handle. However, before the end 
of the practice period, the teacher should have ex- 
perience with a class of thirty or forty. A for- 
mula for determining the total enrollment of the 
training school has been evolved. It brings in the 
amount of teaching required of the student tea- 
cher. The formula is based upon the theory that 
_ not more than three fourths of the teaching should 
_ be done by the student teachers, and preferably 
only one half of it. 

The formula for estimating the ideal enrollment 
of the training school is: n-1.30 (1.50 c m 4) 


if 3-4 of the training is to be done by student tea- 
chers. In this formula: n equals the minimal train- 
ing school enrollment. ss equals the number of stu- 
dents to whom practice teaching privileges must be 
available each year. ec equals the number of reci- 
tation units during which each student will be in 
charge of a section each week. m equals propor- 
tion of total year during which practice teaching is 
required of each student. t equals approximate 
number of recitation units in the training school 
each week. Accordng to this formula, some of the 
schools studied had too small an enrollment for 
the number of student teachers. A teachers’ college 
which ranks very high has the following labora- 
tory facilites for the training of teachers for the 
elementary grades: Two one-teacher schools, two 
‘two-teacher schools, ten rooms in a new consolidated 
training school, and several other schools. Of 
course, it has a large enrollment. 
Since it has to do with both the organization of 
the training school, and the use of the training 
school the provision for associating the department 


7 teacher because she will have the problems of or- ~ 
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of education with the training department forms a 
good transition from the organization to the use 
of the training school. The use of the training 
school has two phases: (1) Its use by the student 
teachers. (2) Its use by members of the Depart- 
ment of Education; in other words, the associating 
of the department of education with the training de- 
partment. 

The student uses the practice school thru obser- 
vation and participation, practice teaching, and 
conferences. Although the observation and partici- 
pation course has been very indefinite and unsys- 
tematic, it shows improvement now. Observation 
and participation, of course, cannot take the place 
of practice teaching. 

The observation course aims (1) To increase the 
students’ power of achievment, initiative, and self- 
expression thru a basis of teaching experiences. 
(2) To acquaint students with the best methods of 
planning, preparing and presenting lessons. (3) 
To lead the student gradually thru tasks of in- 
creasing difficulty to the point where he can under- 
take the duties and responsibilities of a room tea- 
cher. (4) To emphasize the practical applications 
of truths of child psychology (THE DETROIT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE BULLETIN). 

In observing have the student follow an obser- 
vation outline telling him what to look for. Have 
him make out the lesson plan which he thinks the 
teacher followed, and then compare the teacher’s 
plan with his. It is wrong to limit the student’s- 
contact with the training school to the time during 
which he is actually taking his practice teaching. 
He should come in contact with the training school 
at once thru his subject matter courses and his 
participation; takes the form of assisting the tea- 
cher to prepare reports, helping with class drama- 
tization, supervising the playground, coaching pu- 
pils, accompanying classes upon excursions, prepar- 
ing materials, and as in the Univerity of Wiscon- 
sin, sitting in the class, taking part in the lesson as 
though he were a regular pupil in the class. 

The students in observation and participation in 
SOUTHERN UNIVESITY assisted very success- 
fully last term with Field Day Exercises and 
Christmas and Thanksgiving projects, and gave 
individual aid to pupils in construction of such 
projects as a community street, a doll house and a 
store. 

The Detroit Teacher College assigns tasks to stu- 
dents such as allowing them to help in giving and 
seoring standard tests. The student teachers follow 
directions given in the manuals accompanying the 
tests. In connection with the classes in methods, 
contact with the training school is supplied in 
various ways. Sometimes a member is allowed to 
teach a lesson upon which he has been drilled in 
class. Take for an instance, the first grade lesson 
on the nursery rhyme of Jack and Jill,, in Parker’s 
type of Elementary Teaching the seventh grade 
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lesson on problem solving in Geography, in the 
same test or a_ story telling lesson—one of the 
members of the class teaches the lesson while the 
others observe and prepare for the critical evalua- 
tion of procedure which follow the teaching. In pen- 
manship the student teaches a lesson which has 
been worked out by the class, or the students write 
copies on the blackboard as a part of the practical 
work in penmanship. The class in Methods of En- 
glish helps with posters for Better English Week 
and assists the class in library technique with the 
care of books in the training school library. The 
instructors of the method classes and hygiene, and 
psychology arrange with the principal and the crit- 
ic teacher for a certain type of lesson, or a lesson 
illustrating certain principles to be taught. 

The students go to the training school during 
the regular period, remain twenty or thirty min- 
utes and then the lesson is discussed. Sometimes 
the critic is able to be present in this discussion. The 
critic teacher is not always asked to teach a de- 
monstration lesson of a special type—just what- 
ever lesson is being taught at the time is observed. 
An effort is made not to cemoralize the regular 
program of the critic teacher. 


The importance of the course in observation and 
participation is apparent from this _ illustration, 
“To allow a student teacher to do his practice tea- 
ching before taking the course in observation and 
participation is like giving a medical student the 
surgical instruments before he has witnessed an 
operation,’ The Detroit Teachers College outlines 
a series of tasks to be performed by students during 
the course. These when correctly adapted to the 
work in training schools will secure excellent re- 
sults. Some of them are as follows: 

The satisfactory use of the training school by 
student teachers will require efficient administra- 
tion of practice teaching involving use of adequate 
supervision. Adequate supervision may be carried 
through lesson planning, and conferences mainly. 
The critic teacher should have a da‘ly conference 
with the student teacher, if only for the short time 
necessary to look over the plan and comment upon 
the teaching of the previous lesson. Once a week 
the critic teacher should have the teacher for a 
longer period in which the week’s outline is worked 
out and supplementary material is given to the 
student teacher. Once a week the director of train- 
ing should have a_ general conference with both 
critic teacher and the student teachers. In this 
meeting the students present the problems which 
have arisen during the week and occasionally a les- 
son which has_ been especially well taught is de- 
scribed and its technique carefully noted. Both the 
supervisor and critic teacher mention the work and 
strong points in the teaching of that week and 
sometimes suggest a problem for the next week. 
Everyone works upon this problem in the teaching of 
the ensuing week and reports results at the next 


meeting. In a large training department group con- 
ferences of primary teachers, intermediate teachers 
and upper grade teachers should be held. If super- 
vision, through the supervisors and critic teachers, 
and inspection of class work, through the conferen- 
ces and the lesson planning, is well done, the super- 
vision through testing the various classes will prove 
it. Frequently it has been found through standard 
testing that the results in the training school are 
poor according to well established norms. On inves- 
tigating the causes of this it was found that the 
supervision was inadequate, that the pupils were 
disorderly, and the morale of the school low. This 
condition is unnecessary if the organization and use 
of the training school is up to standard. 


Whether the practice teaching should be d's- 
tributed over one or two quarters in the senior 
year or concentrated into one quarter during 
which the student teacher spends most of the day 
in teaching is a question. Since there are advan- 
tages in both methods of administration it need 
not be very carefully studied here. 


The cooperation between the department of edu- 
cation and the teacher training department is very 
desirable; indeed, essential. In a number of cases 
the training school and the department of educa- 
tion are entirely separate. The student says that the 
things he learns in psychology, special methods, 
and general methods ete., are no good in the train- 
ing school. Nothing that he learns in his theory 
classes can be carried on in his training school 
work. This should not be true. In school hygiene the 
students should weigh and examine the child and 
fill out health cards. In tests and measurement they 
try out the tests on children and tabulate scores 
ete. In psychology the students will observe chil- 
dren and get data for class from this observation. 
One school suggests this plan for securing coopera- 
tion; that each department hold itself responsible 
for making available for practice teachers, and see- 
ing to it that they avail themselves of it, the materi- 
al which can be made use of in the training school 
in the subject for which the department is res- 
ponsible. President Felmley of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University has suggested that the teachers of 
other departments engaged in the training of tea- 
chers help with the curriculum and course of study 
of the training school. Very often, the training 
school uses the course of study outlined by the 
state. When the state course of study is not used 
and other teachers outside of the training school are 
requested to assist with the course of study care 
must be taken that subject matter specialists are 
not allowed to make curriculum a series of isolated 
units. The specialist in various subjects should not 
be allowed to break down centralized authority — 
which is essential for successfully conducting the 
training school. The teachers in the educational 
department should know how their theories work, — 
and they should be able to teach demonstration les- 
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sons to the children. The precautions necessary in 
bring_ng about this cooperation is stated in the fol- 
lowing extract. “Each individual supervisor should 
not be essentially a law unto himself, making his 
own course of study for the different grades and de- 
termining his own stardards of progress both for 
student teachers under his control and the pupils in 
his classes. Co-operation of academic departments in 
the work of the training school is indespensable to 

_ the best work, but to turn each department of the 

training school over bodily to the corresponding 

academic depatment which goes its own separate 

way is not cooperation but dismemberment.” A 

plan for securing cooperation between the depart- 

ment of education and the training school suggests 
combining the headship of the training department 
in one and the same perzon. The other members of 
the staff in education should also have defininte 
respons:bilities in the administration and _ super- 
v-sion of the training school to the end that every 

class in educational theory may be in charge of a 
_ teacher which is in daily touch with the actual prob- 
lem of teaching and management in an elementary 
or a secondary school.” 

The training school should have the housing and 
equipment equal to other well equipped elementary 
schools. It should satisfy standards of modern 
school buildings. A number of training schools are 
characterized by poor lighting, poor blackboards, in- 
sufficient ventilation and unadjustable seats. The 
practice teacher should do her work in the most 
favorable situation. Certainly she should become 
acquainted with hygienic conditions. There should 
_ be a pupils’ library, a part of whch should contain 
references for the student teachers. 4. gymnasium 
or playroom, and sufficient physical training ma- 
terial are necessary. The other requirements are 
indicated in the statement that the training school 
equipment and housing should be equal to other 

well equipped modern elementary schools. 

As a result of this study the following summary 
of recommendations is made for improvement of 
the training school: 


(1) The training department should be the cen- 
tral department in the college of education. (2) 
There should be much more extensive training 
school facilities. The training school should have 
its independent training school and then control 
one of the public schools. (3) The critic teacher 
should be well prepared for the work of supervis- 

ion of practice teachers and teaching of children. 
(4) Supervision should be administered through 
conferences, lesson plans and class inspection. (5) 
More effective cooperation can be secured through 
having one person act as the director of training 
and head of the department of education. (7) Pro- 
vide systematic observation and participation by 
giving specific tasks to training teachers. (8) Well 
trained critic teachers as supervisors of practice 
‘teaching are better than teachers of educational or 
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academic subjects acting as jsupervisiors, unless 
the:r work is so handled by the director of training 
that there is no friction nor break in the continui- 
ty of the work of the grade. 

Let us review what has been covered. The or- 
ganization of the training school was considered in 
two phases: (1) Does the training department 
maintain an independent school or does it use the 
public school? (2) Should the critic teacher plan 
or a room teacher and supervisor plan be used in 
training of teachers? The use of the training school 
was viewed from two angles: (1) What use should 
be made of the practice school by the student in 
observation and participation and practice teaching: 
(2) What use should be made of the training: 
school by members of the department of education? 
The equipment of the training school was easily 
settled by the statement that training schools 
should have the equipment of standard elementary 
schools plus library facilities and materials for 
practice teacher. Conditions in Negro training 
schools of the Southern States were examined 
enough for a basis for constructive criticism which 
was given in the form of proposals for remedying: 
training school in use, organization, and equipment. 

Studies made by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of Teaching have been consulted for 
this paper. 

Suggestions for Courses in Observation and 
Participation as Outlined by the Detroit 
Teachers College. 


1. Directing and assisting children in the DAILY 
eare of the school room assuming such duties 
as are natural for the time of day. 
Dusting. 

Washing boards. 

Caring for erasers, chalk, plants, 
bookeases, and cupboards. 
Adjusting window shades. 

2. Helping training teacher with other school room 

activities. 

Taking children to the nurse. 

Cutting, filing and mounting pictures. 
Making games for reading, arithmetic, and 
other subjects. 

Preparing clay for use. 

Assisting with individual and group work. 
Making graphs and charts and keeping them 
up to date. 


flowers, 


Class Room Assistance 
1. Tasks required: 
Analyzing the technique of distributing and 
collecting papers and materials. 
Dictating and giving directions. 
Making flash cards. 
Writing on blackboards. 
Printing on blackboards for primary or up- 
per grades. 
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Analyzing Mechanics used in entering and 
leaving rooms. 

Telling stories. 

Reading prose or poetry. 

Duplicating. 

2 Tasks to be done if opportunity offers: 
Grading daily arithmetic papers where pos- 
sible. 

Grading daily spelling papers where possible. 
Caring for Bulletin Board. 

Assisting in Health Program where 
sible. 


pos- 


Keeping of School Records 
Tasks to be checked by College Instuructor: 
1. Daily Enroliment. 
2. Pupils Daily Report. 
3. Promotion Roll and its consolidation. 
4, Teacher’s schedule. 
5. Time schedule. 
Tasks to be checked by the Training Teacher: 
1. Seating chart. 
2. Record of room books. 
3. Daily attendance record. 
4, Monthly Statistic report. 
Individual Instruction 
Individual work in handwriting. 
Student’s Task. 
Choose one pupil from the lowest group on 
Training list or one whose work you feel you 
can improve. Give initial tests and then 
work with pupils under the direction of the 
training teacher. 
Individual work in arithmetic. 
Individual instruction in reading. 
Individual instruction in spelling. 
Each student is given a book with a list of his 
tasks, and specific directions for preforming them. 
OFFICERS 


OF STATE TEACHER’S 


TIONS 1925-26 

Alabama—President, M. 'H. Griffin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. T. Pollard; Treasurer, H. Councill 
Trenholm; Secretary, W. H. Dinkins. 

Arkansas—President, S. P. Nelson; Treasurer, 
Miss A. T. Coley; Secretary, Miss Ernestine I. 
Copeland. 

Florida—President, R. O’Hara Lanier, Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. A. Meacham; Secretary, Leola Nixon; 
Executive Secretary, James Espy. 

Georgia—Pres‘dent, C. G. Wiley; Treasurer, Mrs. 
M. Agnes Jones; Secretary, Mrs. A. J. Banks. 

Kentucky—President, E. B. Davis; Treasurer, J. 
R. Ray; Secretary, A. S. Wilson. 

Louisiana—President, M. J. Foster; Treasurer, R. 
C. Reymond; Secretary, A. L. Yates. 

Maryland—President, L, S. James; Secretary, Jesse 
L. Nicholas; Treasurer, H. J. Lowers. 


ASSOCIA- 


Mississippi—President, W. W. Blackburn; Exec. - 


Secretary, B. B. Dansby; Vice-President, W. F. 
Reden, 


. lar class 





Missouri—President, W. H. Harrison; Treasurer, 
Mrs. S. V. Newbill; Secretary, H. O. Cook. 

New Jersey—President, L. B. Granger; Treasurer, 
W. H. Johnson; Secretary, W. M. Morrell. 

North Carolina—President, J. E. Shepard; Treas- 
urer, H. L. McCrorey; Secretary, J. A. McRae; 
Correspond'ng Secretary, W. A. Robinson. 

Oklahoma—President, J. W. Hughes; Treasurer, de 
O. Spencer; Secretary, D. H. Christburgh. 

Tennessee—President, C. L. McAllister; Secretary, 
YT. B. Harden; Treasurer, R. S. Harris. 

E. Tennessee—President, W. M. Brooks; Treasurer, 
C. H. Wilson; Secretary, Mrs. Hattie Johnson. 
Texas—Pres'‘dent, Wm. Coleman; Secretary-Treas- 

urer, Mrs F. A. Robinson. 
Virginia—President, J. M. Gandy; Treasurer, Mrs. 
A. J. Feiton; Secretary, B. L. Allen. ; 
West Virginia—President, James L. Hill; Treas- 
urer, Byrd Prillerman; Secretary, J. E. Spriggs. 


Spelman College 


The year 1926-27 is the third year in the history 
of Spelman as Spelman College. There are in regu- 
attendance 104 college students. In a 
Freshman class of 51 students, 32 come from sec- 
ondary schools other than Spelman High School. 
The preparation of young women entering in the 
Freshman class this year is very much better than 
the preparation of young women who entered the 
Freshman class four years ago. It is the belief’ of 
the Dean of Spelman College that gradually year 
by year public and private secondary schools are 
graduating better prepared students. 


In addition to the 104 students in College there 
are 43 in the 12th year High School, 65 in the 11th 
year, 60 in the 10th year, 56 in the 9th year, 31 in 
the 8th year, 31 in the 7th year, 23 nurses. Every- 
one in Junior High (7-8-9) has cooking and sew- 
ing, physical education and voice training and 
Bible in addition to the regular subjects pursued 
in these grades. 

Spelman feels that girls in 9th year (1st year 
High) usually do not know which course in High 
School they wish to pursue. Several graduates 
have returned for College work expressing deep 
regret because of the High School course which they 
chose. The new plan is’ that all students shall 
take the same subject during the 9th and 10th 
year.. 

When a girl is ready for 11th year it is hoped 
that she will make a more intelligent choice than 
she would have made at the beginning of her 9th 
year. Students who wish Latin will therefore, begin 
the study of Latin in 11th year. Students who wish 
to pursue Latin will have the opportunity of two 
years Latin in High School and four years of Latin 
in College. Not every student will be taking Latin. 
There will be a choice of two or three other sub- 
jects. 
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In the practice school which has been kept up 
for the sole purpose of furnishing laboratory work 
for the young women majoring in Elementary Edu- 
cation there are 129 children. A class of ten At- 
lanta teachers are pursuing a regular college 
course. 

Spelman is requiring better faculty preparation, 


at least an M. A. degree of new people coming to 


the college faculty, except in cases of art and 


- physical education; and a bachelor degree of teach- 


ers in High School. This year there are two M. 
A. Women on the High School staff. There is a 
faculty of sixty, thirty-six on the instructional 
staff. More time is given to physical education and 
games. 

Applications for the Freshman class for 1927 are 
being made. Present students are entering into 
school activities Y. W. C. A., C. E., Glee Club, 
Chorus, Literary Club, Student Paper, White 
Shield. There are also five college girls who be- 
long to the student study group under the auspices 
of the Interracial Commission. The student body is 
interested in graduates living in Africa, and is com- 
mencing a drive for funds for five young women 
now there. 





WILEY COLLEGE, for the past decade, has 
maintained a steady progress in building up its 
educational standards by expanding the size and 
improving the academic rating of its teaching per- 
sonnel, enlarging its scientific and other equipment 
and otherwise increasing its facilities for doing 
high grade college work; as a result Harvard, 
Northwestern and other big eastern and northern 
colleges have decided to place Wiley on their list 
as an accredited institution. Recognition of this 
sort immensely increases the prestige of the school 
and at the same time places a tremendous respon- 
sib-lity upon it. Wiley seems the logical institution, 
because of its location and present advanced state 
of development, to receive whatever of outside help 
in way of philanthropy there may be in the scheme 
of allottment for Negro education in the southwest. 





HOWARD’S YOUNGEST STUDENT 
Word comes from the Registrar of Howard Uni- 
versity that Miss Therese Catherine Hance of 
Bluefield, West Virginia is probably the youngest 
of the 1169 students in College. Miss ance is 
fourteen years old and is a graduate of the Blue- 
field Colored Institute. 


Enrollment at Fisk 


The alumni and friends of 
Fisk University will be pleas- 
ed to know of the large enroll- 
ment of college students for 
the past quarter. As_ has 
been previously reported in the 
press, Fisk was compelled to 
turn away practically three 
hundred students this year for 
lack of dormitory accomoda- 
tions. Although an overflow at- 
tendance was expected in the 
college, the present enrollment 
goes far beyond our’ expecta- 
tions. 

At present there are enroll- 
ed ii. the college alone 485 stu- 
dents—236 men and 249 wo- 
men. This is 136 more college 
students than were enrolled in 
the fall quarter of last year, 
and 10 more than the total at- 
tendance for the entire four 
quarters of last year. While 
Fisk does not emphasize num- 
bers, the rapid increase of at- 
the college is significant of 
the educational awakening of our group 
Fisk is again begin- 


Nashville, 








DR. THOMAS ELSA JONES 
Newly Elected President 
Fisk University 
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There are registered’ in 
the high school department 72 
students and 53 who are taking 
music only; added to this the 
485 college students we have a 
total attendance of 638 as 
against 506 for the same period 
last year, which is nearly 150 
more. It will be of especial in- 
terest to our readers to know 
that of the 268 students who 
are classified as Freshmen 
this quarter, there are an equal 
number of men and women, be- 
ing 134 each. In addition to be- 
ing the largest Freshmen 
group we have ever had it is 
also one of the best from every 
viewpoint. 

The inauguration of “Fresh- 
man Week” proved to be a 
great boom to new students, It 
is the opinion of all that our 
Freshmen will be greatly bene- 
fited by this new plan. 

Altogether Fisk had one of 
institu- 


Tennessee 


the most auspicious openings that the 
tion has witnessed during its entire history 
and everyone is looking forward to a very suc- 


cessful year. 
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Cooperation Between the State and Private or Denominational 
Schools for Negroes in North Carolina 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE FLORIDA STATE TEACHER 


ASSOCIATION AT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLO RIDA, DEC. 29, 1925 
By N. C. Newbold, Director, Division of Negro Education, North Carolina 


Five years ago, 1920, there were no' standard nor- 
‘mal schools or colleges for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina. The state-owned normal school were normal 
schools in name only—not in function. There were 
three; all of them only four-year standard high 
schools. They offered special teacher-training cour- 
ses in the last two years of high school. This was 
all the teacher-training for Negroes going on then 
‘under the direction of the State, except short term 
summer schools or institutions, and reading circles 
work. 

Only 24.9 per cent of the Negro public school 
teachers held standard state certificates in 1920. 
‘The other 75.1 per cent held certificates based up- 
.on education below high school graduation—many 
without any high school training at all. 

These deplorable facts had been dinned into the 


ears of the school officials all over North Carolina 


‘both states and local for several years. Leaders 
‘in education became convinced that increased and 
improved facilities for trainng teachers for the 
‘Negro puble schools was an absolute necessity and 
an obligation, which the State could no longer ig- 
nore. 

According, when the General Assembly met in 
January 1921, under the progressive leadership of 
Governor Cameron Morrison, favorable action on 
this long deferred matter appeared certain. It took 
shape in two definite directions. 

1. Appropriations amounting to nearly $1,000,- 
000.00 were made for the three State Normal 
Schools and the Agricultural and Technical College. 

2. An appropriation was made to promote tea- 
cher-training in private and denominational schools 

This discussion will concern itself mainly with 
the second of the statements, viz—The State’s ef- 
forts to secure trained Negro teachers through 


cooperation with the private or denominational 
schools, 
State authorities for this sort of cooperation 


may be found in our statute law—the public laws 
of 1921. Chapter 146 in this volume is “An act to 
provida revenue for the public schools—for teacher- 
training, and for administration.” In Section 12, 
and a part of sub-section A of this Act will be found 
the following statement: 

“Provided further, the State Board of Educa- 
tion is hereby authorized to use not more than fif- 
teen thousand dollars of the amount set aside in 
sub-section A in providing teacher-training in Ne- 
grq private or denominational schools.” 

This is a very simple innocent statement covering 
only three lines of space in the printed volume, and 


_yet the results have already been truly remarka- 


ble. 

As you observed, the authority for the use of the 
appropriation—which is an annual one, is vested 
in the State Board of Education. In North Carolina 
this board is composed of the Governor, who is 
chairman; the State Superintendent of Public In- 
structions, Secretary; the Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, State Auditor, State Treasurer 
and the Attorney General. This means that the 
plan is executed through the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by the Divis- 
ion of Negro Education. 

Having the appropriation and the matter of con- 
trol established the next step was to select the pri- 
vate schools in which teacher-training should be 
undertaken and to work out a plan of cooperation. 
Nine of the private or denominational institutions 
were invited to join with us in this enterprise. All 
of them accepted the challenge of the State and 
opened their doors to us. 

In order to avoid embarrassment either to the 
private schools or the State the following method 
of procedure was mutually agreed upon. 

1. Instructors may be nominated by either party 
to the contract, the State or the Institution but 
must be approved by both before appointment. 

2. After appointment the instructor in teacher- 
training becomes a recognized member of the fa- 
culty, of the institution in which she is to work, and 
as such is directly responsible to the head of the in- 
stitution. 

3. The salary to be paid the instructor by the 
State is approved by the institution. The month- 
ly salary check is drawn by the State payable di- 
rectly ito the individual instructor, but it is mailed 
to the head of the institution—who in turn delivers 
it to the instructor. Thus, this instructor receives 
pay from the head of the institution just as his 
other teachers do. 

4, The teacher-training courses of study are pre- 
pared in the State Department of Education. The 
actual supervision of this work in the several pri- 
vate institutions is done by the Division of Negro 
Education, two members of which, one a white man, 
the other a colored man and both Masters of Arts 
in Education from Columbia University make fre- 
quent visits to the several institutions. These sup- 
ervisors confer fully and freely with the heads of 
the institutions as well as with the instructors in 
the teacher-training units. © ; 

5. Students who complete the courses prescribed 
receive upon graduation a standard state certifi- 








cate, the type of certificate being determined by 
the standard of the institution itself and the courses 
‘offered therein. 

As has already been stated nine institutions un- 
dertook this work the first year it was offered, 
1921. Of this number, five offered courses in the 
high school only—three offered courses in both 
high school and college and one in the college only. 
In eight high school departments there were eighty 
. three students taking teacher-training in the third 
year of high school, and one-hundred ten in the 
fourth year—a total of one-hundred ninety-three 
in the eight high schcol departments. This was an 
average of twenty-four plus for each school the first 
year. 

In the four college departments six in the Fresh- 
man, four in the Sophomore, four in the Junior and 
fifty-nine in the Senior Classes took such courses 
—a total of seventy-three, or an average of e'ghteen 
plus for each of the four college units. 

The total enrollment in both high school and col- 


lege units in 1921 was 266. Of this number 110 


completed the fourth year high school and 59 the 
fourth year of college—making 169 on the two lev- 
els. The 110 with high school graduation received 
state certificates to teach in elementary schools, and 
the 59 college graduates received certificates to 
teach in high schools. 

In order to show the growth and development of 
this work a table is included here giv:ng a sum- 
mary of the enrollment for the five year period be- 

















ginning in 1921 and including the current year 
1925-1926. 
TABLE I 
Enrollment in Teacher-Training Units in Private 
Schools. 
High School College 
q 
3 
N Ass H 5 i H nn 
* Rs lies Dict "9 Siemens agile 
x eee” i OE SME MEAP’ 
isos ea x Ea oD > n ca 
Piiece -—2 Sa5110 193 Gn: AY 13 
1922-23 Sse sl 189 6 3 Pea Sie) Khe, 
Bo22-248—100 116° 216 Giese iA. F5Se106* 
1924-25 103.0135 238 ‘O25 %e39 ye) 83 
1925-26 pee 151 151 389"6S 70° ©°64" 235 
334 643 987* 50 79 178 259 566 





*Increase due to enrollment in Senior Class at 
Shaw, caused probably by the higher rating of 
school. 

“This total includes two groups where the in- 
structors ar¢ paid by the General Education Board 
and one school is public. 


This table shows a total enrollment in high scheol 
units of 987 in the five-year period. Of this num- 
ber 643 are fourth year students. There has been a 


~ 
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gradual increase in enrollment in high school units 
until this year, which shows an enrollment of only 
151 as against 288 last year. This sharp decrease 
will be explained later by a change in teacher-train- 
ing and certification plans. The total enrollment 
in college un:ts in the five year period is 566, and. 
unlike the high school situation, the college enroll- 
ment this year shows a tremendous increase over 
last year, 285 against 83. This is a very encourag- 
ing gain, and is unmistakable evidence of a most 
wholesome trend in the direction of college training” 
for teachers. 


You may be interested to know that this enroll- 
ment of 235 students in teacher-training units in 
private colleges is nearly 25 per cent of the total 
enrollment in Negro colleges in North Carolina this” 
year—both public and private. The total is now 
slightly in excess of one-thousand in all types of 
higher institutions. 


*It seems advisable to include in this statement: 
also a table showing the enrollment in each of the 
private schools engaged in this cooperative teach- 
er-training enterprise, covering the entire period of 
the experiment, beginning in 1921. It will be ob+ 
served that nine institutions conducted such units 
for training teachers at state expense each of the 
first three years, ten last year, and twelve this 
year, 1925-1926. (Two in tables II. are supported by 
aid from General Education Board and one is pub- 
lic. 


TABLE II 


Enrollment in Teacher Training Units 1921-1922 











High School College 
Ss x 

a Stee 2 
= ra. ic Cee ae 
iG — ae: Sh og oe Shag a thee % pen 
op) aa Siti, 2 Sl ee es 
High Point 2 fi 9 
Natl< Tr: schi: ils a NS: i ee 
Livingstone Col. DAW 20) Aad 
Kittrell Col. tS we le 26S be. 2 8 
Bricks Jr. Gol. 11.- 10 21 
Johnson C. Smith Uni- 

versity 4-14.18 
Bennett Col. se ae ess 
Albion Acad. 16 Ge? 
Shaw Univ. 1 6 7 42 44 





Total Ba6 110 "198.08. Ao BA Soe te 





*In the United States, according to the census 
service of Education, 5.04 persons in each thousand 
population are attending college, 9.44 in  Mass., 
8.02 in Iowa, 3.14 in ten Southern States. 
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TABLEE II—1922-23—Cont’d. 




















High School College 
ra 
4 3 
3 ® 
= 2 fo : 
e MP yah Fae < 3 
S robes S 5 ¢ 
a Bo ey Ss eaten eas 
Albion Acade. ieee ae! 
Bennett Col. i a ae 
Johnson C. Smith 30 =. 80 PX) pe Bl 
Bricks) CecC.Ol em le, eh Ome w 
High Point 20 Dayne e 
Kittrell Col. iE alee Bis 
Natl. Tr. Schl. 9 Onan G 6 
Shaw Univ. A eee 3 TO me's 
Livingstone Col. 17 ale L586 
Total DSL Lola eo Gee OME 
1923-1924 
Albion Academy LSM AL Se uemessl: 
Bennett Col. Wer sy al) 
Bricks Jr. Col. el Ue 
Johnson C. Smith ras BUSS 
Kittrell Col. 24 Ce ak 
Livingstone College pean LT aL ee lG 
Scotia Women’s Col. 24 24 48 a 7 
Mary Potter ey KG | Bel 
Shaw Univers'ty A We lswr sd leno 
Total TOO" VG 2G cA Ae Sie) 





Since we are now dealing with numbers of stu- 
dents enrolled in these teacher-training units, it 
seems necessary, in order to complete the stat’sti- 
cal part of the story, to give a table showing the 
number and type cf certificates issued to students 
completing teacher-training units in private or de- 
nominational schools, in the five year period, in- 
cludng careful estimates for this year. 

*Paid by General Education Board. 

“County Training School, Salary paid by Gener- 
al Educat’onal Board. 


TABLE III 
Certificates Issued to Graduates of Teacher-Training 
Units in Private Schools 











Elementary High School 

6 x Seen ysboes e 
t mn nn coe! 7) n = opt 
pm S) Oo ee) CC) aH OH 
1921-22 ialay By ale 56 56S 
1922-23 Weg Gi. aR. as SOR 
1923-24 116 VAG SD 1:2 eee Sime 9 
1924-25 135 sip Tay ee! SOL te 
1925-26* LIS SL Sonal: 59 60 249 
Total 647 47 679 46 116 90 252 946 





“Estimated by present enrollment. 


“*Livingstone College 24 24 











1924-1925 
Albion Acade.. yal hi as 21) 
Bricks Jr. Col. 7 iyo ae 
Shaw University 5 hOB OL Teeso 
Bennett Col. 23 eel Demos 
Kittrell Col. 22.9623. 45 
Mary Potter Oona Tells reer 
Johnson C. Smith BOR rod 
Scotia Bye Ac «kop 
Henderson Inst:tute Se OG) 

Livingstone College bY Ces of 1. 15a8i6 
Total 103 S135 2S8~ S639.) sO ss 
1925-1926 
Albion Academy [2 ee 3 
Bricks Jr. College 18 18 Ae 4 

Bennett College ee a! 
Kittrell College 5 Sips ee al 3 
Mary Potter 10 10 
Johnson C. Smith Q4 a1 Fat 
Seotia 39) «39 


Henderson Institute 8 8 
At Tk nol amt 


Shaw University 20° 935. 42>. 97F 


Allen Home 6 6 
*Waters Tr. Schcol 14 14 
Peabody Acade. 9 9 ¢ 

Liv. (Miss Chase) 20 ae 3 
Total ph onl Skee Ry FAN coe PEs 


It will not be wise tc take your time to describe 
in detail what each certificate requires except in the 
br:efest possible way. The Elementary B. Certifi- 
cate has been issued to students who have graduat- 
ed for a standard four-year high school and have 
one to three units of specialized teacher-training; 
Elementary A requires one year of college or nor- 
mal school, after graduation from a standard high 
schcol. High School C requires two years of college 
with six semester hours of professional work; High 
School B requires three years of college plus twelve 
semester hours in Education; and High Schcol re- 
quires four years of college and eighteen semester 
hours in Education. In each case the institution 
must be of standard grade. 

The courses of study offered in Teacher-Train- 
ing units in private schools are of two standards; 
viz: high school and college grade, and are briefly 
explained as follows: 

1. High School Department: The courses offered 
in high school department for the years 1921-1925 
were of the Three Unit Type. These were offered 
as elect'ves in the high school course in addition to 
the fourteen units of academic work required. Usu- 
ally Course One, which deals with primary subjects, 
was taken in the third year, and Courses Two and 
Three, dealing w:th grammar grade subjects, were 
taken in the fourth year. Each of these three cour- 
ses met five times per week for a forty-five minute 
period daily. Graduates of the high school depart- 
ment who had taken these three un'ts of teacher- 
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training work in connection with their regular high 
school work were issued the Elementray B Certifi- 
cate. 

2. College Departrient: In the college depart- 
ment the number of hours of Education is usually 
determined by the rating of the school. The gradu- 
ates of Shaw University and Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity usually elect eighteen or more semester 
hours in this field. Graduates of colleges with B. 
rating may elect only twelve hours of Education. 
Graduates of colleges with C rating may elect only 
six hours of Educat’on work. In practically every 
college depatment, however, we are offering more 
than eighteen semester hours in Education. 

In a preceeding paragraph reference was more 
to the fact that only 151 are enrolled this year in 
the ‘high school department or units as compared 
with 238 last year. No teacher-training courses are 


‘being offered this year in the regular high school 


classes. The teacher-training course in the high 
school for the session if 1925-1926 is of the Minne- 
sota type, or a one-year course requiring the full 
time of students. The group is taught in a room 
separate from other students, and the instructor 
gives whole time to the class. A completely outlined 
course including all the desired act:vities of both 
instructor and students is placed in the hands of 
the instructor at the beginning of the year. Three 
classes of students are admitted into this course. 

1. Students having twelve units of academic cred- 
it elected this course in lieu of the regular high 
school course 

2. Non-standard high school graduates, and 
3. Standard High school graduates. 

The first two groups mentioned above will re- 
ceive the Elementary B Certificate upon the com- 
pletion of this work. The last group ment’oned will 
receive the Elementary A certificate. For the pres- 
ent year the larger number of students is of the 
second type; that is, non-standard high school grad- 
uates, who in most cases have several years of ex- 
perience and summer school tra‘ning. 

It must be explained here that the introduction 
of this plan in connection with the contemplated 
raising of certificate requirements, means the early 
elimination of all teacher-training within the four 
years high school course. In the near future all 
institutional pre-seijvice teacher-training will be 
done on levels above high school. This change in 
plan explains why there is a smaller number in 
high school units this year, and at the same t'me 
proves that the Negro youth of North Carolina can 
and will meet higher standards of scholarship re- 
quired by higher certification regulations. 

Detailed courses of study offered in the several 
teacher-training units are given here as a matter 
of information: 

Suggested three unit courses in Teacher-training 
for Third and Fourth Year High School Work. 

Offered 1921-1925 in High Schools—for training 
Elementary Teachers. 


Course 1. Primary Subjects 
. Reading (Grade 1-3)—16 weeks. 
. Language—8 weeks. 
. Primary Arithmetic—4 weeks. 
. Writing—2 weeks. 
Drawing—2 weeks. 
Fourth Year High School 
Course II.—Grammar Grade Subjects 

1. Arithmetic (Grade 6 & 7) 16 weeks. 

2. Geography—8 weeks. 

3. General Methods—8 weeks. 

Course III].—Grammar Grade Subjects (Continued) 

1. English—16 weeks. 

2. School Organization and Class Management— 
16 weeks. . 

Teacher-Training in High Schools, Sessions 1925- 
26 for Training Elementary Teachers. 

1. Opening Exercises—36 weeks. 

2. General Pedagogy—36 weeks. 

(a). Introduction to Education—18 weeks. 

(b). Management—18 weeks. 

3. Observation and Practice—36 weeks. 

(a). Observation and group teaching—18 weeks. 

(b). Room teaching and primary class—18 weeks. 

4, English—fall term—18 weeks. 

5. History—spring term—18 weeks. 

6. Arithmetic—fall term—18 weeks. 

7. Geography—Spring term—18 weeks. 

8. School Arts—36 weeks. 

(a). Public School. Music—12 weeks. 

(b) Writing—6 weeks. 

(c). Drawing—6 weeks. 

(d). Industrial Arts—6 weeks. 

(e). Physical Education & Health—6 weeks. 

NOTE—The material for this course is mimeo- 
graphed and bound in a single volume, which, as 
has been stated, is placed in the hands of the in- 
structor in the beginning of the year usually early 
enough for her to familiarize herself with its con- 
tents before actually beginning work. It contains 
complete outlines for the year’s work, lists of text 
books for use and for references, lists of materials 
of all kinds, and full explanations for the success- 
ful execution of the entire plan. 

Suggested Eighteen Semester Hour Course in 
Education for High School Teachers—Offered in 
Colleges for training High school teachers. 

SUMMARY 


oR whe 


12 Hducational Psychology... 3B paselEss 
II. Principles of Secondary Education... 3 S. Hrs. 
III. High School. Methods 22... 5: Sacre: 
TV2..Classw iM ana eemien Gg sa eee re BOs, ELE 
Vi Mducat.onal SOCIOlOMY: pea oss eee, Bie Sask LEee 
VI. Teaching special subjects and Practice 

CAC HL ie eeu ere st i 3.5. Hrs: 
Electives for Courses IV and V 
A. History of .Modern Education ................ o, Da ess 
B.. Teste and. Measurements... 23a eos 3 Se hss 
Ci. School. . Hy wien, tees tee 3 5. cure. 


NOTE—General Psychology is a _ prerequisite to 


this course. 
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Expansion of Course VI 
. How to teach English and Practice... 3 S. Hrs. 


a 

>. How~to Teach History and Practice... 3 S. Hrs. 
ce. How to Teach Science and Practice... 3 S. Hrs. 
d. How to Teach Latin and Practice........... By Sy LEGS 


e. How to Teach Mathematics & Prac...... 3 5S. Hrs. 
Note-—One or two subjects should be selected for 
which the teacher is especially prepared. For in- 
stance, if one is preparing to teach English, she 
should make a special study of “How to Teach En- 
glish,” and so some practice teaching. 

A Suggested Twelve Semester Hour Course for 


High School Teachers—Offered in Colleges for 
Training High School Teachers. 
SUMMARY 
a. Educational Psychology—see course 1 
aboVeusees aie ae ee eee ee 3) fe alee). 
b. Principles of Secondary Education—See 
See Course nilifabovese. 2-1..-eeen aes BS), Teles 
c. High School Management—See Course III. 
SOO Viet aera oral) tere ER on 3 tela Lalest 
d. Class Management—See Course IV. 
SV DON Clee cot ole a eg Lee IO ELLE: 
Electives for b, ¢ or d. 
1. Special Subject Training—See Course 
VIS “abover ji. ee ae eee By Sp SURE 
2. School Hygiene—See Elective 
BDO Ve | ca See I ee eae Sm Se Lets 
A Suggested Six Semester Hour Course for 
High School Teachers. 
SUMMARY 
a. Educational Psychology—See Course. I. 
BDO GA eee ee BSS Jeles. 
b. High School Methods—See Course III. 
SDO VEY Ve Sree a ee pon, ee So oe fe: 
Electives for a or b above 
1. Class Management—See course IV 
ADO V Gea ieee 9 er er Re So aelirs: 
2. Principles of Secondary Education—See 
Course “ll. ‘above 232.22} eee eel a hey 
3. Special Subject—See VI. above... 3S. Hrs. 


The salar‘es paid by the State to instructors of 
teacher-training in the private schools, When the 
whole salary is paid by the State range from 
$1000 in the high school units to $1500 and $1800 
in the colleges. The total amount pledged for sal- 
aries this year in the fourteen units is—State, 
$13,250; General Education Board, $1,750*. In some 
of the institutions the period of employment is for 
twelve calendar months, in others ten calendar 
months. In addition to the service rendered in the 
several institutions during the regular school year, 
the instructors are expected to teach in at least one 
summer school six’ weeks for which they receive ad- 
ditional compensation. 

The salaries pa'd instructors in teacher-training 
units both in high schools and colleges are some- 
what higher than the regular salaries paid other 





“See explanation previously given. 


instructors. This has made it poss:ble for the heads 
of institutions to secure better pay in some instan- 
ces for their own instructors from the boards 
which control their several schools. 

As has been stated, when this plan of coopera- 


‘tion between the State and the private schools was 


adopted in 1921, the State Normal Schools were 
only h’gh schools, and there were no standard col- 
leges for Negroes in North Carolina. There were 
at that time only 13 standard high schools. 

In that year—1921—standard normal school 
courses were offered for the first time in the State 
Normal Schools, and two years later—1923—the 
first classes of students having two years of spec- 
jalized teacher-training above high schcol gradu- 
ated. The number of graduates was small, only 30 
from three institutions, but they set a new stand- 
ard, having the distinction of being the first full- 
fledged standard normal school graduates ever sent 
out to teach in the Negro schools of North Caro- 
lina. The state gave them the next to the best 
certificates it can issue to teachers of either race— 
viz: primary or Grammar Grade. B. The highest is 
A. which is issued only to graduates of four-year 
standard colleges. 

Shaw University became an A. College in 1923; 
Johnson C. Smith University became an A. college 
in the early part of 1925; and St. Augustine’s 
School a Standard Junior College in 1925. 

It will be observed, therefore, that in the five- 
year period under discussion—1921-1925—the State 
Normal schools all advanced to standard grade, 
that two private institutions became standard A. 
colleges, and one private institution become a stan- 
dard Junior College; further, that of the six insti- 
tutions already standardized—two A. colleges, and 
four two-year institutions, three are public and 
three are private. 

In addition to these six standard institutions, 
six others are approaching standardization. Two 
of these are public—one to be a standard liberal 
arts college, the other Agricultural and Technical. 
Of the four remaining non-standard private col- 
leges, two will become A. colleges within two or 
four years, and the other two, standard Junior 
colleges in one or two years. 

One of the State Normal Schools included in the 
first group of six standard institutions will become 
an A. Teacher College for the training of teachers 
for the elementary schools in two years. 


A recapitulation of the facts just given will re- 
veal-the following viz: There are twelve institutions 
of higher learning for Negro youth in North Caro- 
lina; five are state-owned and seven are private 
or denominational institutions; seven are now or 
will soon become standard four-year A. colleges, 
and the other five are two-year institutions; of the 
whole number six cr one-half are already stand- 
ardized, two are A. colleges, and four are standard 
two-year Normal schools or Junior colleges. 
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Some one may ask the question; “Is there a need 
for twelve higher institutions for Negroes in North 
Carolina?”—and that question must be seriously 
considered. Only two very brief statements can be 
made now in connection with this problem. 

1. Within two decades the Negro population of 
the State will undoubtedly exceed one million. By 


that time, according to the figures of Commissioner 


Tigert, giving the number of persons per thousand 


. of population attending college in this country, there 


should be five thousand Negroes in Normal Schools 
and colleges in North Carolina, an average of 500 
in four year institutions, and 300 in two-year insti- 
tutions. 

2. Several of the denominational schools serve 
other states as well as North Carolina. In some 
instances more than half the students come from 
other states. 

The actual population served now by the twelve 
institutions is much in excess of a million souls. 

It will not be prejudicial to them under dis- 
cussion to insert a paragraph on the fairly rapid 
growth of high schools for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina. In 1920, there were 11 standard high schools 
for Negroes. The number has increased annually 
in 1921-—13 in 1922—17; in 1928—24; in 1924— 
34; and in 1925, 43. 

In addition to the 43 standard high scheols last 
year, there were 61 non-standard schools—one, 
two, three, and four-year high schools. Of the non- 
standard group, 61, we expect 12 or 15 to become 
standard in 1926, next June. 

The total enrollment in high schools last year was 
nearly ten thousand. There were 1012 graduates 
from standard schools. 

Within tha next five-year peroid there wll prob- 
ably be at least one hundred standard high school 
for negroes in North Carolina with an enrollment of 


_ fifteen to twenty thousand students. 


This summary of development in secondary and 
higher education is included to emphasize the fact 
that North Carolina is putting its own higher in- 
s'tuations in position to train teachers for its own 
schools. However, regardless of the growth of 
high schools and the standardization of State Nor- 
mal schools and state colleges, there is no early 
plan to discontinue teacher-training in private 
schools at state expenses. In fact, as has been point- 
ed out already the number of private institutions 
cooperating wth the state in this program is lar- 
ger now than ever before. Besides, the act creating 
this vlan is written into our State law, and will 
continue to be available each year unless specifi- 
cally repealed. So far as we are informed no law- 
maker or other official has ever criticised this plan 
of teacher-training. 

Another compelling reason for outlining the com- 


plete high school and college situation is to em- 


phasize as strongly as I can a fact of which we 


are very proud, viz: That the program for Ne- 


gro education in North Carolina is a unified effort. 
All agencies of every sort—public, private, church, 
engaged in any way in the education of the Negro 
youth of the State are cooperating with one com- 
mon end in v-ew, viz: the elevation of the race as 
individuals, and as a group. 

The whole program is stimulated and carried on 
together. While the representatives of the State 
have no official or authorative connection with the 
private schools, those representatives and those in 
control of the denominational schools regar? them as 
forming a very definite and distinct part of the 
school system for Negroes in North Carolina. (It 
will be noted that I did not say—‘‘State school sys- 
tem,” but rather, “system of school for Negrces in 
the State.’’) 


This cordial and friendly cooperation between 
the State and the private schools in the matter of 
teacher-tra‘ning has been exceedingly helpful to 
both public and private education, which are in 
the last analysis, the same. The problem is big 
enough and insistent enough to require all the 
money and all the faculties of every kind of both 
types of schools. 


The heads of private institutions frequently call 
upon us to help to solve their problems, and we 
feel free to request the use of their institutions for 
summer schools * and for conferences. The man- 
agement of one of the private schools has said to 
us in effect,—“Here is a blank paper, write upon 
it what you think we can best do to serve the 
cause of education, and our school will try to solve 
the problems you suggest.” 

But you may ask, what specific benefit have the 
state and the private schools each received from 
the cooperation? 

1. The State has had the opportunity to offer, 
under very satisfactory conditions, teacher-training 
to 1553 persons in the five-year period, most of 
them mature and, on the whole, better trained than 
any smimilar number that could be reached any 
where in the State. Of this number 946, nearly 
a thousand have reached, or will receive at the end 
of this year, standard state certificates, their train- 
ing ranging from four-years of high school to four 
years of college. This number contsitutes nearly 
twenty per cent of the total teaching force in the 
Negro public schools of the State. 

This very fine result was achieved by the State 
at a total outlay for the five years of less than 
one-half the annual appropriation for maintenance 
of the five state institutions. (This is not to be 
considered as in any sense a criticism of or reflec- 
tion upon the state institutions. They are now lay- 
ing foundations that are broad and deep.) Thus 
at a total cost of not much beyond $65,000 in five 
years the State in conjunction with the private 
schools, with their buildings and equipment and 





*See Addenda, Pages 22 and 23. 
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their student bodies ready at hand, has been able - 


to train and put into its public schools one thou- 
sand standard grade teachers. 

The private or denominational schools have gain- 
ed a sort of dignity and standing which th's State 
recognizes has brought them. It has very natural- 
ly gcne out among the Negro people of the State 
that these institutions have the approval and sup- 
port, so far as they can give it, of the State’s edu- 
cational officials. This has had the effect of in- 
creasing the confidence their own people or de- 
nominations have in them, and stimulating stu- 
dents to attend. 

State Department of Education representatives 

have made definite appeals to philanthropists to 
aid the private Negro schools in the State. Among 
those to whom such appeals have been sent are: 
The General Education Board, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, Mr. James B. Duke—now deceased, Mr. B. N. 
Dukes, Mr. George Eastman, besides some well-to- 
do people in North Carolina. These appeals have 
been based upon the fact that in recent years the 
State has made such large appropriations for the 
state-owned institutions these schools by reason of 
such aid are forging ahead of the private schools 
in new buildings, equipment, salaries paid instruc- 
tors, and the like. 
1 Two of the private institutions have received 
large gifts *from the Dukes—Johnson C. Smith 
University at Charlotte received a donation of $1,- 
609,000.00 from Mr. J. B. Duke, and Kittrell college 
has this year received $950,000.00 from Mr. B. N. 
Duke. Numerous smaller contributions have been 
made to this college by the Duke family. 

In the one hundred and thirty-third division of 
the Psalms are these words “Behold, how good and 
pleasant it is for brethern to dwell together in 
unity.” May we not say in full confidence, that in 
North Carolina, the state and the private or de- 
nominational Negro schools have found it good 
and pleasant and profitable, for the cause of edu- 
cation and humanity, to work together in a true 
spirit of harmony for the betterment and for the 
glory of mankind. 





(ADDENDA) 
COOPERATION BETWEEN THE STATE AND 
PRIVATE OR DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


COST 


J. C. Smith Livingstone Shaw. 

University College University Total 
1921 (qst) $1550.00 $1200.00 $3000.00 $5350.00 
1922 1591.27 1110.00 3091.91 5793.18 
1923 1455.00 1350.00 3781.89 5686.89 
1924 1640.00 1120.00 3288.33 6048.33 
1925 1305.00 1148.07 3564.75 6017.82 
Total $5741.27 $5928.07 $16025.98 $29796.22 





“No cla'm is made that these gifts are the result 
of requests made by State Supt. of Education. 





ENROLLMENT 
1921. (est.) . 198 168 549 915- 
1922 202 171 561 934. 
1923 180 143 506 827 
1924 199 135 274 599: 
1925 274 154 ott 139 
Total 51044 77) 2199 4014. 
NO. INSTRUCTORS 
1921 (est.) 8 8 18 34. 
1922 8 8 18 34 
1923 8 uj 17 yA 
1924 tf 6 18 OL 
1925 8 6 Loa Sees 
Total Egg) S85 he ces ene 
SUMMARY 1920-1925 
Total’ Gost “25. 2) oe eee hee $$29 796.22 


Total Enrollment 4,014 
Total No. Instructors 162 

In 1923 county summer schools were held at Mary 
Potter School, J. K. Bricks school, National Train- 
ing School and Burgaw Industrial Institute; en- 
rolling 240 teachers; employing 15 instructors;: 
cost:ng $2197.50. 

In 1924 county summer schools were held at Ben- 
nett College, Kinston College, Mary Potter School 
Rich Square Academy, enrolling 310 teachers; em- 
ploying 16 instructors; costing $2694.85. 

In 1925 county summer schools were held at 
Bennett College, Henderson Normal, Laurinburg 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Rich Square 
Academy and Western Union Academy; enrolling 


336 teachers; employing 17 instructors, costing 
$2712.50. 
NOTE—These county summer schools were 


jointly supported by county and State appropria- 
tions. 

The plants of the above named institutions were 
used for the summer schools under the supervis- 
ion of the State Department of Education. These 
schools were financed by the county and state ap- 
propriations with some aid from the General Edu- 
cational Board. The credit accuring by the work 
done in these institutions might be equated as fol- 
lows: 

a. Assuming that 80 per cent of the enrollment 
received credit, we might say that 853 teachers: 
raised their certificates from one classifcation to- 
another, which otherwise would have required a 
year of additonal training. 

b. Allowing a year of college credit for five 
six-week summer school credits, we might say that. 
642 teachers would have received one year of addi- 
tional college training. At the same time each tea- 
cher, while raising the standard of the certficates 
held was receiving $2.50 to $5.00 a month increase 
in salary. The sum total of the increase as will be 
seen has been considerable for this group of tea- 
chers alone. 

*Note: Parts of this address omitted because of 
lack of space. (Editor.) 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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CONSOLIDATED 


PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


For All Grades and Rural Schools 
Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Ask for Our Catalogues 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
' 221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


mind and body. 


and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 


40 Cents in Cloth Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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New Books to 
Answer “Whys” and “Wherefores” 


Book: Learning How to Study and 
Work Effectively 


How to develop right methods of supervised study and how to utilize indi- 
vidual endowments and environments. The author is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Indiana University and a well-known authority on 
the psychology of personal efficiency. $1.96. 


Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West 
Psychology for Teachers 


A careful analysis of the learning and teaching processes, enabling the 
teacher to develop better the knowledge, skill, and character of her pupils. 


$2.00 


Barrows and Cordts 
The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics 


h scientific accuracy the facts that the teacher 


. ing simply but wit ; 
Nb ae ae eed h speech sounds, and to diagnose and correct 


needs in order to deal wit 


-speech difficulties. $1.40. 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. An Institution 
where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 


offering courses in 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, Agri- 
culture and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 
Training. 
Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 
Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 
For Information, 
WRITE TO 


Mary McLecd Bethune, President 
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THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lite 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 


ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Official Organ of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools 
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Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of Teachers 


VOL. 7 JANUARY, 1927 NUMBER IV 








A TRANSIENT TEACHER LIKE THE PROVERBIAL STONE “GATHERS NO 
MOSS” AND MAKES VERY LITTLE CONTRIBUTION TO THE COMMUNITY, SO- 
CIALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, AND MORALLY AS COMPARED WITH THE 
TEACHER WHO STAYS ON THE JOB LONG ENOUGH TO APPRECIATE THE 
NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY AND BUILDS HIS LIFE INTO THE LIFE OF THE 
COMMUNITY. —O. A. FULLER 


UNLESS SOME RELIEF COMES SOON IN THE WAY OF HIGHER, SAL- 
ARIES MAKING AVAILABLE TO NEGRO SCHOOLS GENERALLY BETTER 
TRAINED PEOPLE WITH A HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING AND THE MEANS 
TO MAINTAIN IT, NEGRO EDUCATION WILL SOON REACH AN IMPASSE 


IN ITS FORWARD PROGRESS. 
—W. A. ROBINSON 
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Membership, One Dollar Per Year Bulletin, One Dollar Per Y ear 


Membership and Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 
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Full College Course. 

Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. 

“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 


a 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 

4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
Education 
Agriculture 


Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


8 Normal Courses in: 
Edueation 
Commerce 
Business Training. 


3-Year Nurse Training Course 


Junior and Senior High School 
-Smith-Hughes Courses 


Extension and Correspondence Course 


—— 


J. R. E. LEE, President 
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New Orleans, La. 


_ Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 


vantages for earnest students. The depart- 


ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 


An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 
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Registration: 
Summer Quarter—June 21, 1926; 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 24, 25, 1926; 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 1927; 
Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927. 


For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


.o, 
%o 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


—__— 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 

Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 

Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 

Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 

Expenses reasonable. 


For catalog and other literature 


write: 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Founded 1866 by the 62nd and 65th j 
United States Colored Infantry and | 
supported by the state of Missouri as ! 
an INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
LEARNING. 


— 


For information as to terms and 
courses, Address— 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President, 
Jefferson City 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY ! 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year — 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and _ healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 


Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 


Students from all parts of the South. 


Ce have a fine record for successful 
wor 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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Teachers’ Salaries and Pay in Competing Occupations 


KE. Franklin Frazier, Director of the Atlanta School of Social Work 


The problem of raising the standard of the teach- 
ing profession is bound up not only with the compen- 
Sation of teachers, but with the pay offered in com- 
peting occupations. It is the purpose of this paper 
to estimate briefly, the influence of competing occu- 


_pations in relation to the teachers. The salaries used 


as a basis for comparison are taken from Georgia 
which we believe are fairly representative for the 
lower South. The influence of occupations which 
compete with the teaching profession is growing 
because of the economic development of the Negro 
with its attendants change in the character of Ne- 
gro social life in general. 

Once teaching was the only profession open to wo- 
men. But today the development of Negro business 
in general and of businesses operated by women 
such as hair dressing, offer other occupations com- 
peting for their services. The following table indi- 
cates the phenomenal increase in the number of wo- 
men in occupations which are in competition with 
teaching: 

‘Table I.-—Number of colored women in selected oc- 


cupations, according to the decennial census 
of 1910 and 1920 


Occupations 1910 1920 
Trained Nurses _- . 2,158 3,199 
Miorhemine Stores 2,898 5,932 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers 2,941 8,301 
Hairdressers, Manicurists 5,782 12,660 


In the case of men who comprise about one sixth 
of the entire profession the competition of other oc- 
cupations has always been felt. In fact men are at- 
tracted from teaching because of the small salaries 
to non-professional positions to a far greater ex- 
tent than women. They have been willing and in 
reality could afford to incur the unpleasant associa- 
tion and social stigma of menial employments be- 
cause of family responsibilities more than women. 
Positions as waiters and Pullman porters are con- 
spicuous among the unskilled occupations which at- 
tract many men, because of the remuneration, from 
the more congenial occupation of teaching. The 
Post Office furnishes attraction for many men, who 
if offered adequate compensation would enter the 
teaching profession, because of the impersonal na- 
ture of its services. In competition with the teach- 
ing profession, in so far as men are concerned, 
should be placed all the professions. It is rather 
common to see men leaving the class room not be- 
cause they do not care for teaching, but because of 
the prospect of a higher monetary return in one of 
the professions. Probably the drift of potential 
male teachers towards business is most conspicuous. 
Insurance is the chief business which is attracting 
men today. 


We shall consider first the pay of women in oc- 
cupations which compete with teaching. Trained 
nurses are paid from $25 to $35 per week, with 
maintenance. It is difficult to estimate the annual 
income because of the time lost. There is quite a 
wide variation in the pay of store clerks. Even the 
low figure of $10 per week is more than many wo- 
men of the same education get in teaching, but to 
take into account the fact that teachers receive pay 
from four to nine months is also a decisive factor. 
Stenographers and bookkeepers who increased more 
than 100% from 1910 to 1920 receive from $75 to 
$125 per month. Those in government employment 
receive more. ‘Table I shows the greatest increase 
in the number of colored women employed to have 
been in hair dressing and manicuring. This occu- 
pation does not draw entirely from the ranks of po- 
tential teachers, although the educational standards 
of the two occupations are nearly identical in the 
rural sections. We find that in many cases teachers 
supplement their income from teaching to such an 
extent by hair dressing that measured in dollars and 
cents, teaching forms the supplementary employ- 
ment. The writer has been informed from reliable 
sources that hairdressers make at least $15 a week 
as employees and from $35 to $100 as employers. 

Table II is a classification of salaries of colored 
teachers in 72 schools in Georgia. The table not only 
indicates the distribution of the teachers according 
to their salaries but also according to the number of 
months paid as this last fact determines the amount 
of the annual income and the extent to which teach- 
ing might be regarded as their main occupation. 
The fact that 43 of the schools run from four to six 
months indicates the small amount of the teachers’ 
time that is concerned with what should be at least 
an important part of their lives. 


Table I1—Salaries of colored teachers in 72 schools 
in 54 counties of Georgia according to Length 
of school and salaries 
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Note: One teacher over $60. Principals in these 
schools were paid as high as $65 in the rural schools 
and $100 in the city schools. 

The salary scales in the following cities will give 
an idea of the low salary scale in the cities of Geor- 
gia: 

Atlanta: 

Elementary Schools— 

One session, $62.50 per month—12 months. 
Two sessions, $78.12 per month—12 months. 

High Schools— 

One session, $90.00 to $100.00 per month—12 
months. 
Americus: 

Elementary Schools—$40 and $50 per month—9 

months. 

Principal, $100.00 per month—9 months. 
Brunswick: 

Elementary Schools, $55 per month—9 months. 

Principal, $87.50 per month—9 months. 

Fulton County: 
Elementary Schools, $45 per month—9 months. 
Principal, $47.50 per month, plus $2.50 for each 
teacher. 
La Grange: 
Junior High School, $50 per 
(women). 

Principal, $100 per month—12 months. 
Macon: 

Elementary School, $35 to $65 

months. i 
High School, $75 per month—11 months. - 
Principal, $90 per month, 11 months. 

Savannah: 

Elementary School, $56.00 per month—9 months. 

High School, $91.66 per month—9 months. 

Elementary School Principal, $65.00 per month— 

9 months. 


month—9 months 


per month—11 





Maryland Inter-racial Commission Adopt Reso- 
lution to Legislature urging equal minimum ‘Salar- 
ies of all Teachers. : 

The Maryland Inter-racial Commission adopted a 
resolution to the Legislature on December 6, 1926, 
urging that the school law be amended to provide 
that the minimum salaries of the colored teachers be 
the same as the minimum salaries of the other 
teachers in the county schools of the state. This 
question brought out the fact that there is no dis- 
crimination in the salaries of teachers in Baltimore 
city. The state law provides that in the counties 
minimum salaries of white teachers shall be $600 
a year and for colored teachers, $45 per month. 

Since the minimum school year is seven months, 
this law means that the minimum salaries of white 
teachers shall be $600 a year and the minimum sal- 
aries of colored teachers $315 a year. 





PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL FROM A 
SALARY STANDPOINT 
W. A. Robinson, State Supervisor Negro High 
Schools, Division of Negro Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
THE DATA IN THIS DEPARTMENT HAS COME 
FROM TWO SOURCES, VIZ.: 

1. A questionnaire to city school Superintendents 
in Southern and border States and in a few Northern 
cities having separate Negro high school. 

2. A statement by myself attempting to inter- 
pret the information returned on the above ques- 
tionnaire and giving some observations growing out 
of my own experiences in the last five years dealing 
with the high school teacher situation in North 
Carolina. In North Carolina we have found it nec- 
essary to conduct some placement work in the Di- 
vision of Negro Education so that we might help the 
Superintendents and Principals to secure properly 
qualified Negro teachers. The writer has had charge 
of this work and has had opportunity to observe 
many sides of the salary problem as it affects both 
the administrators and the teachers in colored 
schools in that State. 

THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE WAS 
SENT AS MENTIONED ABOVE: 

To Superintendents of City Schools: 
My dear Superintendent: 

I am to make a few remarks at the Hot Springs 
meeting of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, July 28-30, on the matter of Sal- 
aries of Negro High School: teachers. At this late 
date it seems advisable that I collect a little data on 
the salaries of these teachers in the larger city sys- 
tems. 

Will you kindly have the following questionnaire 
filled out and returned to me at once so that I may 
tabulate the data within the next few days. If you 
have salary schedules for white and colored teach- 
ers, I would appreciate a copy. 


Col. H.S White H. 8. 
Teacher Teacher 
Minimum Salaiy ccm, (ie eee 
Maximum Salary 204) Spee ee 
Col. H.S White H.S. 
Principal Principal 


Minimum Salary __- 
Maximum Salary (2.22, sq eee 
Is there a regular annual salary increase? 
What is the average annual increase? 
What are the entrance requirements to the system 
for High School teachers and Principals, color- 
ed. and white?) 2022. 232 ee 
Do you consider your present colored salary schedule 
high enough to enable you to secure good high 
school .teachers 2) i255... 
Very truly yours, 
Supervisor High Schools. 





ae ee ee 


Replies were received as follows: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Palatka 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans _ 


MISSISSIPPI 
Vicksburg 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth. | 


Dallas 
Houston 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Richmond 


WEST VA. 
Huntington 
Charleston —_ 








Min. salary color. 
S. teacher 


800 








Min. salary white 
H. S. teacher 


= 
bo 
Or 
So 


Percent col. min. salar 
is of white Min. 


64, 


Max. salary color 


teachers 


1400 


Salaries being revised 


£100 
70 


1500 


150 
135 





110 


1800 


1250 


800 


White schedule only was sent | 


1000 





1800 


1500 


1350 
| 100 


1400 
1300 





1200 





1200, 
160) 





£150) 





66. 
52. 


100. 





79. 


100. 


ae 
83. 


{ *66.6 
1 +60. 
*90. 
*61, 
73. 


100. 





94 | 


150 
100 


2800 


230 


540 


3800 


2500 


1220 
100 


1400 
1600 


1300 
1125 
1385 


2500 
175 
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+ Month. 


* Bemale. + 


NORTH CAROLINA— 


Durham—Average White Salary (not including Prin:ipal), $2080; Average Negro Salary, $945 
Asheville—Av’ge White Salary (not including Principal), $1782; Average Negro Salary, $902. 


Wilson—Average White Salary (not including Principal), $1530; Average Negro Salary, $660 


Male. 
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| Yes 
2250) 62. |1800/2600) 69. | 3000} 5000) 60. | (qualified) 
oD basis of |certification No 

200| 75. | 150] 200] 75. | 200) 450} 44.5) No. (qual.) 
150; 66. | 200] 275) 73. | 200] 300| 66.6] No 

| 
OS00ll* 100m 2 1 vee ie eee ee Saas 
| 
(Se, 
276) 1 783. | 250) 300] 83. 250; 400) 63. | 
1215. 44,5) eee ee ee 1800} 2500] 72.| Yes 
| | 
3800! 100. 4000/4000} 100. | 6000) 6000) 100. 
3000/ ~ 88. |2400|2400) 1.00) ements ee Yes 
2300 58. |2100(8S00|— "G4 eee eae Yes (qual.) 
150] 66. | 125] 350] 36. ] 150 4 37, | Yes 
| ade 
t 
[2400 NO". BSe | eel ees 2750} 4000) 69. | Yes 
2100] 78. |1100/2700| 45. | 2000] 4200] 48.] Fairly sat- 
| | isfactory 
Rb te -| | 
2300) 1 +54. |1200/2400] 50. | 2250} 4000) 56. | Yes (qual.) 
ODO Woe EO. coer ee ae ee 1800] 3300] 55.] Yes 
DIOA I £65. ee ale ae Pe Ves ‘(anal.) 
T | | | 
2500| 100. {eee 2600} 4200} 62./ Yes 
250| 70. |2500/3900| 64. | 2750} 4500) 61. | Yes 
| } 
Averag2 Salary 
45. % 
50.5% 
43. % 
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I am of the opinion that a request for the average 
salaries of white and colored would have brought 
out even greater discrepancies and I would advise 
that any further study should ask for those data. 

The replies to this questionnaire, however, show 
that salaries of colored high school teachers all over 
the South are much lower than those of white high 
school teachers. The minimum colored salary is less 
than 50% of the minimum white salary in some in- 
stances but reaching a better percentage in some of 
the very large cities even in the lower South and 
generally better in the Southwest and in West Vir- 
ginia where Huntington claims to pay the same 
salary schedule to teachers but does not feel that the 
principal has but 62% of the work of the white prin- 
cipal, while in Indianapolis, Indiana, and Trenton, 
New Jersey, the salary schedule is identical for both 
white and colored teachers. 

It is interesting that the maximum salary of the 
colored teacher is practically always a much lower 
per cent of the maximum white salary than the per- 
centage relation between the minimum salaries. In 
other words the average white teacher who starts 
out with a salary that is only about 150% larger 
than the salary which the Negro high school teacher 
receives soon gains on the Negro teacher even 
though they may do the same amount of study in 
the same university, and finally achieves a salary 
that is 200% to 250% of the highest salary the col- 
ored teacher may hope to receive. 

It is indeed hopeful that superintendents in the 
following States either answered no or gave a quali- 
fied answer in the affirmative to the question: ‘Does 
the present colored salary schedule enable you to se- 
cure satisfactory colored teachers ?”—Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and North 
Carolina—and only Indiana, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia, of the State replying were satisfied. 

I did not ask for reasons why the colored teachers 
were so poorly paid as compared to the white teach- 
ers but the arguments are familiar to all of us and 
include the following: 

1. That the economic burden is lighter upon the 
colored teacher, serving to cut down the apparent 
difference in salary. This is becoming an increas- 
ingly invalid argument. 

2. That the Negro teacher is not as well educated 
and has not paid as much for his education. The 
former need not be true; the latter holds true large- 
ly only in the southern Missionary schools and both 
factors are rapidly changing under the onslaughts 
of standardization. 

3. That the white teachers are 300 years ahead of 
the colored teachers who are only 300 years or so 
removed from the jungle. 

4. That the white taxpayers who support the 
schools will not stand for equalization as the enter- 
prise of educating Negroes is not worth the cost. 

5. There would be an admission of equality in 
equal salaries which would be distasteful in many 
communities. 


The facts are that salaries for colored teachers are 
low both in relation to their economic needs and 
when compared to the salaries of white persons en- 
gaged in the same work in the same locality. 

The colored high school teacher is not encouraged, 
except in the few favorable locations in the North 
and some larger border cities, to make extensive 
preparation before entering the profession and very 
soon reaches the point of diminishing returns in his 
efforts to improve himself. His only relief is to 
leave the field of teaching in the secondary schools 
and seek work either in the private colleges or, prob- 
ably better, in the State Institutions, or to become a 
high school principal. All of these avenues of es- 
cape are extremely limited and lead to very limited 
relief. 

Besides the statements given above of the stock 
arguments for the lower colored salary, I feel per- 
sonally that there are other vital reasons why the 
Negro salary schedule is low and that these facts 
center about the larger reason of over-supply. 

A. Fewer openings for educated Negroes out- 
side of the teaching profession. This is breaking 
down somewhat with the expansion of the Business 
professions. 

B. Lower standards set for colored teachers as 
compared to white. 

1. Southern white school men are at a distinct 
disadvantage in securing Negro teachers. 


1. They must satisfy the school boards and the 
white people generally that the colored teacher or 
principal is first “safe and sane” as a Negro leader. 
This is often of much more importance than schol- 
arship. 


2. Pressure is brought to bear upon the Superin- 
tendent to place colored teachers for personal rea- 
sons regardless of ability or preparation and this 
pressure comes from both white and colored alike. 
The personal element is much less operative in white 
schools. 


3. Superintendents have very limited knowledge 
of available colored teachers or where they may be 
secured. (One superintendent replying, admitted 
that he would like to secure better colored teachers 
if he could find them). The placement work in the 
North Carolina Division of Negro Education grew 
largely out of this difficulty. 


4. Their Negro contacts are not generally such 
as to be helpful to them in securing the best mate- 
rial for the schools. (I know positively of one case 
in North Carolina where until last year the Negro 
janitor of the white school was largely responsible 
for the selection of the teachers for the colored 
school. I have strong suspicions that other cases 
almost as bad exist.) 


5. The names of colored schools are confusing 
and rating of Negro colleges has not advanced far 
enough to be very helpful to the white school offi- 
cials of the South. Often the superintendent knows 
much more about whether the reputation of the 


a 


b 
; 





school is safe on the race question than he knows 
about its scholastic rating. 

6. Reputation of industrial work at a school has 
been generally most helpful to the graduates in se- 


curing positions because they would be supposed to 


have the right idea about what colored children 
should learn. I found many young people teaching 
high school work in North Carolina and many prin- 
cipals of schools who had graduated from industrial 
high schools. I have on frequent instances come 


‘across industrial high school graduates with no fur- 


ther training except a little summer work, teaching 
high school work entirely in large city schools in 
the lower South. (Applications from other States to 
our placement bureau reveal this fact.) This has 
been entirely changed in North Carolina in the last 
five years by two factors: 

a. The Certificate regulations. 

b. The changed attitude of the superintend- 

ents. 

7. I have found some tendency to feel that one 
must avoid the employment of well trained colored 
people in the schools because they are more immoral 
than the more poorly trained teachers. 

8. The really conscientious superintendent who 
wants to get the best colored teachers available is 
at a disadvantage because he frequently has not had 
a quality of teaching in his colored school that will 
enable him to know how high a type of teaching he 
may demand of the colored teacher. (The best he 
has is in his opinion the best that can safely be se- 
cured.) 

All of these factors cause well trained teachers to 
be thrown in direct competition for positions with 
cheap charlatans who exploit the colored teachers 
and teaching positions and cheapen the profession. 

C. There is not enough direct supervision in the 
colored schools to eliminate from the schools the 
poorer types of teaching and place a premium on 
better preparation and harder work. 

In North Carolina because our salary schedule is 
somewhat higher than that of the States about us 
and for the additional reason that there are few or 
no openings for Negro teachers in those sections of 
the country where the schools are mixed, we draw 
teachers from every section of the country. The 
supply to which we have access is dangerously large. 
Other communties with higher salary provisions 
than the average are in the same position as North 
Carolina where salaries, really too low for an ade- 
quate standard of living, are sufficient to attract 
teachers. The National Asociation of Teachers in 
colored Schools offers a medium through which all 
the teachers of all the States may cooperate to bring 
up the general average of salaries for Negro teach- 
ers. 

More detailed figures were available to the writer 
in North Carolina and the average salary could be 
computed for several cities. This, as mentioned 
before, is probably a truer index of the situation 
than the maximum and minimum salary figures. The 
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figures here indicate that the salary curve for Ne- 
gro teachers skews toward the lower figures while 
a more normal curve or a skew toward the upper 
end will be true of the other group. 

One or two salaries higher than the average have 
caused many people outside of the State to feel that 
such salaries are general. On the other hand the 
State salary schedule operating even in small rural 
schools makes the average salary for the State high- 
er than the average in most of the Southern States 
and creates a situation in North Carolina in favor of 
the rural schools and somewhat unfavorable to the 
city schools where living costs are much higher. 

It is interesting also to note that the most of the 
higher salaries are being paid to industrial teachers 
whose training is much lower than other teachers in 
the same schools drawing smaller salaries. 

Finally I might state that in the last five years the 
notion that salaries for Negro teachers have greatly 
improved throughout the South has reached some 
of the Boards that are interested in helping these 
teachers improve themselves through aid from schol- 
arships. The thought has been expressed to me that 
such aid is not so greatly needed now that high sal- 
aries have come. 

I earnestly hope that this rather limited study will 
inspire some of these philanthropic boards to make a 
thorough study of the salary situation in Negro 
schools with the idea of making their own policies 
in the light of the results and also of making recom- 
mendations to the authorities over these schools. 

In my opinion, unless some relief comes soon in the 
way of higher salaries making available to Negro 
schools generally better trained people with a high- 
er standard of living and the means to maintain it, 
Negro Education will soon reach an impasse in its 
forward progress. 

0 
WORTHY COLLEGES 
J. H. Dillard 

This will be a brief paper, but let me express the 
hope that the reader will not rate the importance of 
the subject by the length of the article. The Bulle- 
tin is making its way as the interstate organ of the 
forces that are at work for the educaion of the col- 
ored youth of the South, and it seems to me that the 
attention of its readers should be called to certain 
facts in regard to the problem of the colleges. I 
can state these facts very briefly. 

1. We should distinguish between the students 
on the one hand who are taking normal courses or 
partial college courses and on the other hand those 
who are taking the full four-year college course. I 
am not at all saying or implying anything against 
the former, but in this article I am referring to the 
latter. 

2. The numbers of actual college students attend- 
ing institutions which offer a full college course 
have increased surprisingly within recent years. 

8. This evident demand emphasizes the additional 
fact that the colleges have not enough resources 
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at their command to pay properly for the quantity 
and quality of instruction needed. 

4. If the colleges are to be worthy of the name, 
and are not to debase the name, it seems to me, as a 
practical proposition as well as an ideal aim, that 
there must be an increase of resources for providing 
more and better salaries for such instructors as 
shall be fully competent to conduct college work. 

These are the four facts to which I wish to call 
attention. There are other needs, such as better li- 
braries here and better laboratories there, but it 
seems to me that the chief need lies in the direction 
of providing additional instruction of high grade. 
Some excellent work is being done, and frequently 
under difficulties. The time has come for more di- 
rect efforts toward increasing the good work and di- 
minishing the difficulties. 

In using the expression Worthy Colleges I under- 
stand that three conditions must exist in order that 
the epithet may be deserved. It seems to me that 





colleges are worthy which maintain the following 
provisions: 


1. They must not admit students for the college 
course who are not fairly well prepared to enter, 
and so can not profit by, such course. 


2 They must not promote or graduate any stu- 
dents who show clearly in a fair examination that 
they have failed to do the required work. 


3. They must have an adequate faculty. 

If colleges fail to be honest with themselves and 
with their students, can what they are doing really 
be called education? ‘There must be an atmosphere 
of genuineness if colleges are to be worthy of their 
name and calling. That is to say, the faculties must 
be enabled to do good work themselves and must 
demand good work from the students. A college 
which adheres to these principals will honor its 
name, and will in due time, without boasting or 
boosting, establish a sound reputation. 


Tenure of Teachers and Average Salary in 


Denominational Colleges 
O. A. Fuller, Dean, Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. 


This study is undertaken in order to discover, as 
far as possible, the length of teachers’ service in the 
profesion and the average salary paid teachers in 
denominational schools in order that the general 
public may know whether or not efficient work is 
being done by teachers who are employed by the 
boards who control these schools. It also may be 
gratifying to know whether or not the salaries paid 
in the denominational or church schools compare fa- 
vorably or exceed those salaries paid in the public 
schools and state institutions. There are opinions 
pro and con as to the efficiency of teachers both in 
church, private schools and public schools. The only 
way to settle the question seems to be to study sta- 
tistics which are given by the presidents of church 
schools and the record given by the state board of 
Education, Superintendents and school men who are 
in authority. It is recognized of course, that the 
most important elements of a teacher’s work can- 
not be measured statistically, nor by dollars and 
cents. No means are available by which we may 
accurately determine the exact extent to which a 
consecrated, faithful teacher is influencing his or 
her pupils for good citizenship, for God and right- 
eousness, the building up of a strong moral charac- 


ter for their country‘s welfare, and the producing of 


characteristics that make a capable nation. 

Tenure of Teachers and Average Salary is a very 
important consideration in our Educational develop- 
ment. It is thought that Teachers “Turn over’ is 
one of the weakest spots in the American Education- 
al system. In many sections of the country teach- 
ing is considered a procession instead of a profes- 
sion. It is said that in foreign countries there is a 
protection given to the teachers which is far differ- 


ent from the “hire” and “fire” system existing in the 
United States. A transient teacher like the prover- 
bial rolling stone, “gathers no moss” and makes very 
little contribution to the community, socially, intel- 
lectually and morally as compared with the teacher 
who stays on the job long enough to appreciate the 
needs of the community and builds his life into the 
life of the community. There is no question. that 
there is an inestimable loss in school and college ef- 
ficiency each year which is due both to the teacher 
“turn over” or marching procession and in many re- 
spects to poor pay, instability and dissatisfaction 
on the part of many teachers. 

This investigation, therefore, we hope, may be the 
beginning of ameliorating this seeming condition of 
unrest and produce an increase in teachers’ salaries 
so that they may remain longer on the job and do 
more efficient work. 

The following questionnaire was sent to Colored 
denominational colleges in the Southern States: 

(1) Number of teachers in your high school and 
college departments. 

(2) Average salaries paid teachers. 

(3) Average years of service. 

The replies were as follows: 


I 
REPORTS FROM COLORED DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES 
Jarvis Christian Institute 
Hawkins, Texas 

Average salary of teachers employed in Jarvis 
Christian Institute, is $90 per month and the aver- 

age number of years of service is 10. 

J. N. Ervin, President. 


’ will be $10,000.00 for nine months. 


Texas College 
Tyler, Texas 
Average salary of teachers in: Texas college is 
$100 per month, average service is 6 years. 
W. R. Banks, President. 
Houston College 
Houston, Texas 
The salaries paid our teachers last year was $7,- 
000.00. The salaries that will be paid for 1926-27 
We will have 
ten teachers on our faculty. 
J. E. Knox, President. 
Leland College 
Baker, Louisiana 
Number of teachers employed, 10. 
Average salaries paid teachers,’ $1,265.00. 
Tenure of Teachers, Annual Contract. 
J. B. Watson, President. 


Lane College 
Jackson, Tennessee 
Number of teachers in high school and college de- 
partments, 14. Average salaries paid _ teachers, 
$1,000. Average years of service of teacher, 5 years. 
J. L. Lane, President. 


Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

We have twenty-six teachers, including the Deans 
and Librarians. The average salary amounts to 
$1275.00. 

Teachers are reappointed each year, but it is un- 
derstood that each teacher holds his position as long 
as he gives satisfaction. Changes have not been 
frequent at Shaw University. Some teachers have 
been here eighteen years. Many have been here 
ever since I came seven years ago. 

J. L. Peacock, President. 
Virginia Union University 
Richomnd, Virginia 

Number of teachers in high school and college de- 
partments. 

High school, 7. 

College, 15. 

Average salary high school, $1,000. 

Average salary college, $1,336. 

Wm. J. Clark, President. 
Kountze College 
Kountze, Texas 

Four teacher’s salary per year: 
$400. 

Average salary per year, $762.50. 

Average salary per month, $84.72. 

Average years of service each teacher, 6 1-2 years. 

Marie D. Jermany, President. 
Bishop College 
Marshall, Texas 

During the session of 1925-26 Bishop College em- 
ployed twelve full time teachers in the College De- 
partment, giving instruction to 283 students of col- 
lege grade. 


$1600, $600, $450, 
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The average tenure of office of these twelve teach- 
ers is 6 1-6 years. Average cash salary, $1259.83. 
C. H. Maxon, President. 
Wiley College 
Marshall, Texas 
Our teachers remain with us for a period of five 
or more years and we pay college teachers from 
$1100 to $2000 per year. Average salary $1325.00. 
M. W. Dogan, President. 
Guadalupe ‘College 
Seguin, Texas 
Tenure: During good behavior and progressive 
efficiency. 
Average Salary: $970.00. ~ 
C. H. Griggs, President. 
Butler College 
Tyler, Texas 
Butler College, Tyler, Texas, has retained the ser- 
vice of its President for a period of 18 years. One 
teacher for a period of twelve years. Three for a 
period of four years and two for a period of two 
years. Average 4 2-3 years. 
The average salary of teachers is $80.00 per 
month. This is for a term of nine months. 
J. V. McCellan. 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 
The average tenure of the present force is 8.2 
years. The average salary, including salary for 
work in Summer Schools is $1450.00. 
S. H. Archer, Dean. 
Mary Allen Seminary 
Crockett, Texas 
The number of teachers in High School and Col- 
lege, 11. 
Average salary, $100.00 per month. 
B. R. Smith, President. 


Jackson College 
Jackson- Mississippi 
Number of teachers in High School and College 
Departments, 10. 
Average salaries paid, $91.33. 
Tenure of teachers, 8 months. 
Z. T. Hubert, President. 


Bethune-Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

Number of teachers, 25. 

Total faculty, 34. 

The salaries range from $80.00 to $150.00 per 
month, according to the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual position. 

Teachers are employed for nine months in the 
year. Office workers are employed for ten or eleven 
months. The Dean of the College is employed for 
nine and one-half months, in order that one week 
may be given him before school for preparation, and 
one week after school for closing. The Dean of Men 
and the Dean of Women are also employed for this 
length of time. 

Mary McLeod, Bethune, President. 
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Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

The average salary paid teachers is $1000.00. 

The tenure is from three to four years. 

John H. Lewis, President. 
Benedict College 
Columbia, S. C. 

The number of teachers in High School and Col- 
lege Departments, 18. 

Teachers are employed from year to year. In re- 
gard to salaries, we are not permitted to make 
public the salaries of the teachers. 

C. B. Antisdel, President. 
Center Point Training School 
Pittsburg, Texas 

Number of teachers employed, 4. 

Average salaries paid teachers, $950. 

Tenure of teachers, 5 years. 

(Mrs.) L. B. Cash, Principal. 
Conroe College 
Conroe, Texas 

Number of teachers employed, 12. 

Average salaries paid teachers, $75 per month. 

Tenure of teachers, 4 years. 

Wm. A. Johnson, President. 


II 


REPORTS FROM WHITE DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES 


Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 

This institution does not have any high school de- 
partment. 

The regular salary of our Professors is $3000.00. 
The salary scale goes down to $2000.00 for instruc- 
tors. The Dean’s salary to $4500.00 and some of the 
heads of the departments who have administrative 
duties receive salaries above $3000.00 standard rate. 

We have no definite time limit to the number of 
years our teachers may serve. 

S. B. Brooks, President. 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 
Number of teachers, 35. 
Average salary, $150.00 per month. 
Batsell Baxter, M. A., President. 


The College of Marshall, Jr. 
Marshall Texas 
Number of teachers, 8. _ 
Average salary, $150.00 per month. 
Tenure of Teachers, indefinite. 


Wesleyan College 
Macon, Georgia 
We have no high school. We have thirty-one teach- 
ers in the college department. 
Average Salary, $2400. 
One year election. 
Wm. F. Qillian, President. 





Centenary College of Louisiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Number of teachers, 44. 
Average salary, $3600.00. 
Tenure of teachers, Indefinite. 


FINDINGS OF DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 
1926 


Sunmming up our findings on the work of denomi- 
national schools in the Southern States, we are 
pleased to state that although there is room for im- 
provement in salaries and tenure of teachers, yet a 
substantial gain has been made over very recent 
years, and a more strenuous effort is being made 
for endowments, larger salaries and greater length 
of service. We note also a material growth in build- 
ings, in equipments and a higher grade of class. 
work. 

Our questionnaire sent to the White Colleges of 
the South met with a hearty response from the few 
whose messages are recorded in this report. 

The report from the White Colleges shows higher 
salaries paid, but tenure of teachers does not seem to 
be any better than that of the Colored teachers. 
Taking all in all we can say the morning light is. 
breaking and there is dawning a New Day for Ne- 
gro Education in the South. 

a 
NEGRO CITIZENS OF JACKSON, MISS., PETI- 
TION FOR INCREASE IN PAY FOR ITS 
NEGRO TEACHERS 


A committee of colored citizens recently petition- 
ed the board of trustees of the public schools of 
Jackson, Miss., for an increase in pay. The highest 
salary paid an assistant in the Negro schools, ac- 
cording to the committee’s report, is $55 a month 
and the principals of Negro schools receive as low 
as $60. ‘Several assistants in the colored high 
school as well as in the grammar schools receive 
but $30 and $385 a month,” “which when stretched 
over a period of 12 months amounts to but $22.50 
and $26.25 a month.” The lowest paid janitor in the 
white Jackson school, it was stated, receives more 
than many teachers in the Negro schools. 

2-7 

TURNOVER IN MARYLAND ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 


The annual report of Maryland schools for 1925 
states that, “in white elementary schools the num- 
ber of inexperienced teachers employed varies from 
3 to 41 and the per cent from 5 to 24.” 

“Turnover, of course, is greatest in the colored 
schools. The number of inexperienced teachers em- 
ployed varies from 0 to 19 and the per cent from 0 
to 46. In all the Eastern Shore counties, with the 
exception of Talbot and Howard, from 23 to 46 per 


cent of the staffs are teaching this year for the 
first time.” 


Wi A ie) ee 
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Salaries of Teachers in Texas Public Schools 


O. A. Fuller, Dean, Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 


PUBLIC APPROPRIATIONS. The public-school 
teachers of eastern Texas received $5,797,171 in sal- 
aries in 1909-10. Of this sum, $4,892,836 was for 
the teachers of 485,552 white children and $904,335 
for the teachers of 157,671 colored children. On a 
per capita basis this is $10.08 for each white child 
of school age and $5.74 for each colored child. (Only 
the 115 counties in East Texas which report colored 
schools are included. The colored population of 
West Texas is very small, and there were only 1,926 
colored children in that section of the State in 1910. 
The salary figures are based on the State report for 
1911. Although the appropriations for colored 
schools have increased since 1911, the salaries of 
white teachers have increased much more rapidly 
than those of colored teachers). The inequalities are 
greatest in counties with the largest proportion of 
Negroes. The per capita sums for white children 
decrease and those for colored children increase with 
considerable regularity as the proportion of Negroes 
becomes smaller. 


On April 15, 1925, there were issued from the 
state department of public instruction under the cap- 
tion “Average Salary Texas Teachers is $880.62” 
the following statements: 


The 35,459 teachers in the public schools of Texas 
during the 1923-24 session drew salaries aggregat- 
ing $30,336,737, according to a compilation made by 
the State Department of Education. The average 
salary was $880. 


Women teachers totaled 28,961, with salaries ag- 
gregating $21,668,169, with average salary of $772, 
compared with’ 7,398 men teachers with total salaries 
of $8,668,567, averaging $1,172. 

White teachers totaled 31,112, of which 24,738 
were women with salaries of $20,038,350. NEGRO 
teachers numbered 4,347, who were paid $2,276,838 
salaries or an average of $523. 

Teachers in common school districts drew a total 
of $11,793,463 in salaries, while $18,543,273 were 
paid teachers in independent school districts. 

At Canyon, Texas, June 22, 1926, Mr. R. T. Ellis, 
Secretary of the Texas State Teachers’ Association 
(White) addressed a large audience of teachers, stu- 
dents and town people, said: “Teaching will not be- 
come a profession in Texas until the teacher’s ten- 
ure of office is made secure during good service; 
until there are fewer short terms with months of 
starvation between; until the ban that now exists 
against married women as teachers is lifted; until 
the teachers themselves work together for profes- 
sional advancement.” He stated further that out of 
37,000 teachers in Texas there are 17,000 who are 
doing nothing to better the profession. One reason 
for this is apparent, generally speaking among col- 
ored teachers the salaries are too low for them to 


save anything above their general expense of con- 
sumption. This is true of Negro teachers every- 
where in the South. With such poor salaries they 
are not able to take “special courses” in colleges and 
universities to better equip themselves and make 
better their profession. 

Mr. D. B. Taylor, special Rural School Agent of 
the State Department of Education, Austin, Texas, 
September 24, 1926, sends in the following: 

Average Salary of Teachers 
Women—Common School Districts__.$350.09 
Men—Common School Districts. 508.02 


Women—Independent Districts —_ 692.68 
Men—Independent Districts —...- 607.30 
Average Tenure of Teachers 
Wom 627/42, thee ee os 7.9 Years 
Men) Se ee sun a: eee 14:4 Years 





FINDINGS OF TEXAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Summing up our findings on the public schools we: 
note with great delight the progress that has been 
made by our educational system both for white chil- 
dren and colored children. We note also the great 
inequalities in the division of the school funds, 
school buildings and salaries of the white teachers 
and colored teachers. Since the difference shown 
is so great, and since the Negro child is as much a 
citizen of the United States of America as is the 
child of any other nationality, we are asking for a 
more equitable adjustment of the school funds, more 
and better buildings for the Negro youth. 

A superior race is fed on pure food, balanced ra- 
tion, as the best school houses possible, is trained 
by the best teachers that can be obtained, and lives 
in the best possible environment. An advanced race 
will not long remain in the advanced rank and or- 
der if it is not given the opportunity to advance and 
develop from within, given the best possible envi- 
ronment and live in a healthier and purer atmos- 
phere. Neither can the Negro youth strive, thrive, 
and reach its highest development, morally, socially, 
intellectually, if it is given only one half, one third 
and one fourth the school advantages that are given 
children of other races. A thing is only great or 
small by comparison. Since the white race has had 
fifty generations in which to make advancement in 
civilization and the Negro has had only two genera- 
tions, it seems that the most Christ like thing to do, 
the most humane, the most civilized, would be for 
the strong to help the weak—“Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Bishop Gailor of the Tennessee Episcopal Diocese, 
in his argument for colored companies of Boy Scouts 
wrote a letter to the conference in which he urged 
that Negro boys be trained in Scout work because, 
“We owe it to our children to see to it that the black 
people among whom and with whom they are to live 
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and labor, are people with moral standards and ef- 
ficiency of life and’ service.’ 

Give the Negro boy and girl an equal break, equal 
chance to run the race of life, and if they should fail 
utterly and cannot make good, then say they are not 





equal to the task and are a hopeless sort. But until 
they have had a chance it is unjust to say they have 
failed, or that the Negro is an inferior race. The 
Negro Race has not had a fair chance. We are ofl 
ing for that chance. 


Report on Teachers’ Salaries in Oklahoma Public Schools 


W. E. Dat Principal, Colored Schools, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


‘We are submitting the following information: 
Number Negro Teachers in City Schools of Okla- 
hhoma 
Average annual salary “eat the above—$956.16. 
Average salary paid same class, white teachers— 
$1237.50 
Number Negro Toschers employed in rural schools 
of Oklahoma 
Average salary paid the above... $517.60 
Average salary paid white rural teachers—$837.80. 
The salaries paid in the Northern: and Eastern 
‘parts of the state are larger than that of the South- 
ern and Western, due,to the greater resources. 
A few of the representative counties with respect 
‘to salaries are: 
‘Creek County, Rural ghee 
Average Annual salary... 4.5 Ses $750.00 


Length of Term, eight months. 

Sapulpa, City— 

AveragesAnnual? salary =e $1100.00 
Length of term, nine months. 
This County is located in the oil district. 

Carter County— 

Average Salary for Negro Elementary 
Teachers 2oapae aici © eemenlcemerenia ee $750.00 
Length of Term, eight months. 

Ardmore, one of the principal cities of this county— 
Average Salary 2 ee eee $915.00 
Length of term, nine months. 

Caddo County, one of the counties in an Agricultural 

District— 
Average Salary for Negro Teachers 
Length of Term, eight months. 


a $750.00 


Here and There 


‘Washington, D. C.—(Special Release)—Salaries 
‘of public school teachers in New York City are gen- 
erally higher than in six other large cities, director 
of the impartial survey of the salary situation being 
made by the Citizens Committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
aries, reported Saturday.’ The report added that 
in the absence of cost of living figures for the cities 
studied, it was impossible to say whether the teach- 
ers there were being adequately paid. 

In a preliminary report after a study of the local 
situation, the committee had found that the salaries 
paid to teachers ‘here had not kept pace with the in- 
‘creasing cost of living and were inadequate. 

The other cities studied were Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago and Kansas City. 
Aecording:. to the Survey, the average salary of wo- 
men kindergarten teachers in New York City is 
$2,527. Chicago is second with $2,238 and Kansas 
City lowest with $1,526. 

From the first to the sixth grades in New York 
‘City, men teachers. average $1,818, and women 
‘teachers average $2,445.° Chicago pays its men 
teachers in these grades an average of $2,191 and 
its women teachers $2,228. 

In junior high schools, from the seventh to ninth 


grades, New York City pays its men teachers an 
average of $2,974 and its women teachers $3,128. 
Chicago, the second highest city, pays its men 
teachers an average of $2,269 and its women teach- 
ers $2,423. 

In New York City men high school teachers av- 
erage $3,394, and women teachers $3,226; in Chi- 
cago men average $3,208 and women $3,262. 

Men elementary school principals average $4,718 
and women principals $4,856 in New York City. In 
the same grades men average $4,646 and women 
$4,591 in Chicago. Men high school principals av- 
erage $6,419 and women $6,500 in New York, the 
average is $5,673 for men and $5,300 for women in 
Chicago. 

The Superintendent of Schools receives $20,000 a 
year in New York, $15,000 in Chicago, $12,500 in 
Detroit, $12,000 in Philadelphia, $11,000 in St. Louis 
and $8,000 in Kansas City. Men and women assist- 
ant superintendents receive $8,250 in New York and 
$10,000 in Chicago. The next highest is $8,000 in 
St. Louis. In New York City, the salaries of Dis- 
trict Superintendent average $6,639 for men and 
$6,600 for women. They are $6,600 for both men 
and women in Chicago. 
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Salaries and Tenure of Teachers in County Training Schools 


W. T. B. Williams, Field Agent, Jeanes and Slater Funds. 


The Salaries paid in the County Training Schools of the following counties chosen at random from 
the groups in the several states are fairly typical of the salaries paid in County Training Schools: 


Total 
Salary Salary Salaries 
Teachers Months Principal Voce. Agric. Home Eco- Other 
No. No. Salary Teacher nomics Teachers 
ALABAMA— Tether 
Autauga County _.. 4 ef SRIG’. 0 (la ee ee ee $1,266 
omc Ounty 6 8 1000 $1120 $600 1,230 
Chambers County 10 8 1000 1350 600 3,000 
Moneewcounty i 8 1390 an 560 2,600 
Conceuh County __________. 6 7 560 1200 520 1,202 
Coosa County _____ a 6 7 1200 eee eee 560 2,000 
Datiasecounty ae 8 8 1000 1200 560 2,750 
Hienryecounty eG fl 1200' i ee ee Se 560 2,040 
Lowndes County —_ i 5 8 1200 il) Te ae 2,265 
= Mobile County = 13 9 1079 1200 750 5,480 
Randolph County —..____. fs 8 1200 coat 520 2,600 
_ Tuscaloosa County ss 6 6 1000." tee : — 2,318 
i GEORGIA— 
meeDecatur County == 14 9 422 uz 360 $25-$75 per mo. 
| Deeiyeccounty — + {ff 420: Rete Oo 3.0! = |S ee 40 per mo. 
Lowndes County — 5 8 1200 “Site 22 Te eo 30- 40 per mo. 
Mitchell County —-- 8 8 1200), SS ot Se eae 45- 60 per mo. 
Randolph County — 10 i) 1350 ae 585 50- 83 per mo. 
Stewart County 5 9 1560 mee 450 35- 60 per mo. 
miomasscounty. 17 g) 1200 (6) ee 45- 65 per mo. 
MISSISSIPPI— 
oluarmcounty: 8 1800 1080: @ ee 40- 60 per mo. 
Doanomascounty : 8 1800 1200 560 ee Pert Wide 
Holmes County — fe : 9 1620 ae 540 50 per mo. 
Noxubee County iS Ere 2a = F¢ 12000" See 245 20- 21 per mo, 
Mitibena County 9 900 1500 450 40- 45 per mo. 
| Washington County » Te. eee 8 760 1200 es 45- 50 per mo. 
- VIRGINIA— 
Oaroune County «7 8 $1000 1200 =— $65 per mo. 
| Charles City County... ———s 7 9 1000 1200 504. 56 per mo. 
Chesterfield County 9 9 900 0 60 per mo, 
- Fauquier County Sey 8 1000 & 560 60 per mo. 
Gloucester County _ ae 8 8 630 ------- 360 40 per mo. 
Greenville County ‘9 9 900 8 ee eee 60 per mo. 
Hanover County ———« 4 9 675° ee 45- 55 per mo. 
Henrico County a SEG 9 765 a 720 70- 32 per mo. 
James City County... 9 9 1000 1000 500 55- 75 per mo. 
King and Queen. t—‘<—sé«~SS*S 8 480 = —— ; 40- 50 per mo. 
Vere County. CC g 1000 1100 640 62.50- (5 per mo, 
NA— 
eS soins for County Training School Principals - er ana eae fe 
Maximum Salery for County Training School Principals won peee en nnnnn os tem LAE 


Teachers’ Salaries: 
For graduates of Normal Schools 
For graduates of two year geoller esis 
For graduates of three year colleges___.....---- 32 ee 
For graduates of four year colleges:—= }, 


__............. $70-$ 80 per month 
-.j ssn or 70. <80>per month 
1 Jp AGE 70 90 per month 
shen cae 80- 100 per month 
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In accordance with the plan of the Bulletin Staff 
as mentioned in the October number of the Bulle- 
‘tin, we have presented three special issues as a re- 
sult of studies pursued by different committees. The 
November number on School Attendance was com- 
piled by the school attendance committee, Mr. R. S. 
Grossley, Chairman, assisted by Miss Fanny C. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Leo Favrot. Of this number a_ well 
known educator writes us: I feel impelled to say 
that on the whole this is one of the best issues of 
the Bulletin I have ever seen. The December num- 
ber was placed in the hands of the committee on 
College Education of which Mr. J. C. Wright is 
chairman. The other members who were respon- 
sible for making this number a success were Mr. L. 


P. Hill; Miss Azelia Martin; Mr. Wm. Anthony 
Aery; Mr. J. R. E. Lee;. Mr. . Newbold; 
Mr. J. W. Seabrook. A_ great deal of fav- 


orable comment on this issue has come to the 
Editor’s desk. One College President writes: “I 
-have looked through the last issue of the Bulletin 
‘with delight. It has a most professional appear- 
‘ance and I'am sure men every where would be 
‘glad to study it. A member of the North Carolina 
‘Educational Board said: “The December issue was 
fine. I enjoyed it- and: was proud of it. If you will 
allow me I want to commend it generally.” In pre- 
senting the January issue we feel that it will bring 
much valable information to’ the teachers. The dif- 


ference in salaries between the white teacher and 
the Negro teacher is appalling. The tenure of teach- 
ers is even more appalling. Whatever the cause of 
the constant shifting of faculty, it should be care- 
fully studied and remedied. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of the Negro colleges and smaller 
schools is the constant turn over of its teachers. It 
is encouraging to note our Roll of Honor of teach- 
ers who have stayed on the same job for many 
years. Tuskegee comes out this month with more 
than a dozen teachers who have reeled off forty, 
twenty-six, twenty-five, twenty-three, twenty years 
of service in her Institution. We hope the time will 
speedily come when all of the Negro schools will 
awaken to the loss they sustain in shifting their 
faculties. Mr. Monroe Work was responsible for 
obtaining the studies for the January issue. He 
was assisted by Dean Fuller of Texas, Mr. Day of 
Texas, Mr. E. Z. Frazier of Georgia, Mr. W. T. B. 
Williams, and Mr. W. A. Robinson. It gives us 
great pleasure to present these numbers to you. 
0 

It is with a great deal of interest that we are 
looking forward toward Nashville for our next N. 
A. T. C. S. meeting in July. Nashville is a city of 
schools. Fisk University, Meharry Medical Col- 
lege, Roger Williams University, Walden University 
and State Normal School are all situated there. 
These schools are going to combine in making the 
stay of teachers in Nashville comfortable and home- 
like. Although Nashville is conservative she is hos- 
pitable. She is noted for her excellent music which 
will delight the hearts of the pedagogues who are in 
attendance. The Executive Committee is working 
out an interesting program which will be informa- 
tive as well as pleasing to listen to. The commit- 
tee appointed in Durham and who reported at Hot 
Springs are contributing their studies on Teacher 
Training, Teacher Salaries and Tenure of Teachers 
and School Attendance. The results of these stu- 
dies will be reported at the Association meeting in 
July. PLAN TO ATTEND THE ASSOCIATION 
IN NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

—____—0 


The National Association of Teachers in colored 
schools wish to congratulate Arkansas Baptist Col- 
lege on having secured the service of Mr. S. P. Nel- 
son of Camden, Arkansas, as its President. Presi- 
dent Nelson for four years headed up the State 
Teachers Association of Hot Springs. He built up a 
worth while Association and proved to the teach- 
ers that he was an organizer. Little Rock recog- 
nized his ability and called him from Camden where 
he was the Principal of the Colored High School. 
We congratulate President Nelson on being the 
President of so splendid a school as the Arkansas 
Baptist College. We wish for them both the great- 
est of success and achievement. 
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A Study of Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of Teachers 
SOME SUMMARIES OF SALARY SCHEDULES FOR COLORED TEACHERS IN ELEVEN CITIES 












































Minimum Salaries Paid Maximum Salaries Paid 
| Principals of Principals of 
5 x “ o 
City G2 cS a me 
ia] ra MH as 
o a Sen na Sc) Se r 
oo | ae es Beas ae 3 > 3 
HS 3s Hi @ } Aas fe) a ® 3 
ps2 ene 58 Ss PS Su 83 c 
ao o No aS DR a4 ae 45 5) 
0® is a] ro) D o Oo 4 = D a | M 
=) a) as cn Ss’ a's gq cn 
ee ee |, ek CMe SIC ise s) ape 2 
| eon ae fa 2 in ee | te | as se 
Baltimore, Md. (1) —. >  1200/$. 1450/$ 1950) == S. -“1900/$"9 2300/5524 00 ee eee 
Birmingham, Ala. _.___ 600 800) 800/$ 1800 1000 1600 1800 $3000 
Mhatieston, 5. OC, 600 600 1100 1100 750 750 1300 1300 
Gommmbpia,s. C.. 550 LU Re 1200 800 1350 2000 
Hotesprings, Ark. 500| 100) o_o | es 800 1000 750 1300 
emieton, Ky, 750 1075 1250 1250 1200 1500 ee 2100 
New) Orleans, La. 1000| 1100 1700) 2 1500 2300 2300 2500 
Richmond, Va. (2) _.......... 550 20 |. ee 1148 1412p eee eee Te 
Shreveport, La. 500} = 700| ~— 800 900 700 900 1000] 1300 
pemouis, Mo, (3)... 1200) 1600) 1800 4200 3200 4000 5500 6000 
Wwachineton, DC... 1400 1600) 2300 3500 2600 2800 2800 4500 




















(1) Board fixes salary of Principals of High School at time of election. No definite rule for this. 
(2) All of the principals of the Richmond colored schools are white men or women. Salaries not reported. 
(3) Salary schedules in St. Louis same for colored as for white teachers. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST MONTHLY SALARIES PAID FLORIDA TEACHERS 


















































Highest i | Lowest 
To Whites | ~ To Negroes | To Whites | To Negroes 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females 
| | eee Paes. 
$ CA sone 185.00/$ 135.00 $ 35.00|$ 20.00/$ 22.50/$ 20.00 
MONTHLY SALARIES OF TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
County see | City 
White | Colored | White | Colored 
Men | Women | Men | Women | Men | Women | Men | Women _ 
| | | 

¢ 80 ae 69.07 $ 59.72|$ 51.98)$ ki 84,82)$ 79.80|$ 58.04 

a i ieee so re ey 

ity Group II 677| 1,252.16] 216] 697.06 

ARIES, NORTH CAROLINA City Group | ; 
SeaGE SAL aches City Group III] 654] 1,227.49] 181] 673.00 
White eo AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES SOUTH 
ag Gal ie aa CAROLINA TEACHCERS 
ey, & pe as ae is, White: 1923-24 1924-25 
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LINCOLN MEETS OXFORD 

All believers in the ability of the Negro to assimi- 
late the highest that can be offered in education and 
culture must have been thrilled over the announce- 
ment that a debating team representing Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania would meet the crack 
team representing Oxford University now touring 
America to match wits with American collegians. 
There have been Negro students upon white teams 
in intercollegiate forensic contests in both this coun- 
try and abroad. But never before in the history of 
American education has a team representing a Ne- 
gro institution of higher learning met a team rep- 
resenting a white college either in this country or 
abroad. The debate was held in Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, Md., before 
(as the Baltimore Morning Sun put it) “a distin- 


guished and unsegregated audience that pack- 
ed both the main floor and the _ galleries 
of the church. The subject was, “Resolved: 


That This House Opposes Any Change in_ the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” The affirmative was sus- 
tained by Oxford and the negative by Lincoln. The 
decision rendered according to the Oxford method 
by vote of the Assembly gave the victory by a com- 
fortable majority to the Lincoln debaters.” 

This sounds like a simple item of news, but it 
chronicles an event of far reaching significance. 
That a group of young Negroes, two generations re- 
moved from slavery, trained in an institution of rec- 
ognized college rank attended only by members of 
their own race and taught by white men, could meet, 
and successfully match wits with picked representa- 
tives from the oldest seat of learning of the most 
cultured race in the world, is one of the most signal 
triumphs of the Black man since emancipation. It 
should be an effective answer to those doubting 
Thomases who concede that in the field of sport Ne- 
gro collegians have excelled, but question their 
equality with white youth in mental development 
and achievement. It also demonstrates the wisdom 
of the policy of institutions that lay special stress 
upon some one of the many fields of instruction, re- 
search or culture. Lincoln, thruout the years has 
especially stressed training in public speech and de- 
bate. Some of the most successful pulpit and plat- 
form orators of the country are graduates of this in- 
stitution. The Lincoln debaters have written a new 
and glowing chapter in the remarkable chronicle of 
the achivements of Negro students in this genera- 
tion, 





Editor, The Bulletin. 
Dear Sir: 

The accompanying article by Glen Frank, eminent 
publisher and one of the youngest university presi- 
dents in the country will throw some light, I believe, 
upon the all too rapid turn over in the faculties of 
Negro Schools. In addition to the low salaries paid, 
one of the potent causes for the frequent changes 


that men and women make is the search, at times 
seemingly almost fruitless, for a field where there 
will be a chance to grow and an opportunity for the 
exercise of a little initiative. There are too many 
institutions where the surest way to long tenure of 
position is to become a puppet or a cog in a rather 
poorly conceived and constructed machine; where 
usefulness is measured by one’s ability to “sneeze’” 
every time the president “takes cold.” 


MENTAL GROWING PAINS 
Glenn Frank 

“When I was a lad the occasional neuralgic 
twinges in the legs of a boy—induced by wet feet 
or any one of a thousand passing causes—were call- 
ed “growing pains” by the lay diagnosticians. 

Although medical science has exploded the no- 
tion of growing pains in men’s bodies, the phrase 
remains a happy figure of speech with which to de- 
scribe the pains and perplexities that attend the 
growth of men’s minds. _ 

The growing pains of the body were supposed to 
bring discomfort to the lad who was growing. 

The growing pains of the mind bring discom- 
fort not so much to the mind that is growing as to 
the near-by minds that have stopped growing. 

In “Alice in Wonderland,” a book that proves 
that philosophers are often profoundest in their 
lighter moments, Alice and the dormouse are sit- 
ting together listening to the argument about who 
took the tarts that had been made by the Queen of 
Hearts. 

Alice had just nibbled at one of the biscuits that 
made her grow larger and become smaller. alter- 
nately. 

This time the biscuit had made her grow larger. 

The dormouse felt himself being crowded over to 
the end of the bench. 

“Quit shoving me!” the dormouse demanded. 

“Tm not shoving you,” Alice replied. “I’m grow- 
ing.” 

“Well, you can’t grow in here,” said the dormouse. 

Alice here represents the creative mind. 

The dormouse represents institutionalism. 

The temptation of every institution—school or 
church or state—is to say to the mind that is grow- 
ing, “Well, you can’t grow in here.” 

Organization means orderliness. 

Growth means disorderliness—at least now and 
then. 

We are forever saying to the man whose mind 
is growing. “If you cannot agree with all that this 
institution stands for, then you should leave it, get 
into one you can agree with, or go it alone.” 

This is obviously bad both for the institution and 
for the growing mind. 

It seals the institution’s sources of renewal. 

It turns the energy of the growing mind into re- 
bellion when it should be harnessed to tasks of re- 
construction.” Yours truly, 

John C. Wright, Tuskegee 








TEACHERS’ HONOR ROLL 

This column will be devoted each month to short 
sketches of teachers who have rendered long and 
distinguished service in their field of labor. The 
Editor desires that names and work and accomplish- 
ments of teachers be sent to his desk for publica- 
tion. 

—Oo— 

Hampton, Va.—Miss Flora F. Lowe, teacher of 
mathematics at Hampton Institute, will celebrate 
her 82nd birthday November 23rd. 

She has served under every Hamilton Institute 
President, coming here from New England six years 
before the death of General Armstrong who founded 
the institution. 

Among her pupils are Dr. Robert R. Moton, new 
principal of Tuskegee, and Mrs. Moton, J. B. Ram- 
sey, George W. Blount, former Circulation Manager 
of the Afro-American, Dr. J. C. Carper, Joseph 
Briscoe, Dr. James A. White, Dr. B. M. Rhetta, Dr. 
Albert O. Reid, Dr. W. Montague, Charles H. Wil- 
liams, Athletic Director at Hampton, Charles T. 
Russell of the Union University faculty. 

From Mr. Blount will go the following poem to 
Miss Lowe on her birthday: 


TEACHING 


To teach 
Is not alone to tell 
A thing or two and say it well 
And knock into the denser paths 
A repertoire of facts and dates: 


To teach 
Is not alone to drill 
And force to march up Learning’s Hill 
Upon their bowed and weary legs 
A squad of little human pegs. 


To teach 
Is not alone to curb 
Unruly youths who school disturb 
And make reports and hand out grades 
And deal with pupils as with shades 


To teach? 
It is to reach, to find 
The hidden laws of growing mind: 
In boy to see the coming man, 
‘Then shape him to a splendid plan. 
‘This is to teach. 
Ses 

The enviable record of forty-three years in one 
school belongs to Mr. Warren Logan, of Tuskegee 
Institute. For forty-one years he was treasurer of 
Tuskegee Institute. Two years ago he retired as 
treasurer but remains in active executive service. 
Others who have worked in Tuskegee Institute from 
twenty-three to twenty-five years are: R. R. Tay- 
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lor, Clinton J. Calloway, J. H. Palmer, C. H. Gibson, 
William H. Carter, Carrie Smith Owens, Edna 
Spears Landers, T. E. Owens, M. D. Garner, Clara 
B. Coy, Laura Terrell-Jones, Jennie Cheatem-Lee, 
Emily Moore-Neely, M. E. Richardson, S. B.- Thom- 
as-Williston, George W. Carver, R. A. Clark, E. W. 
Cummings, Charles H. Evans, W. A. Richardson, 
J. W. Whitaker, D, A. Williston, Charles Winter 
Woods, Nathan Hunt, Jailus Perdue, G. W. A. John- 
ston. 
—O— 
Everette B. Jones 

Mr. Everette Booker Jones, professor of Biology, 
Lincoln University of Missouri, graduated from 
Florida Normal and Industrial School, (Now Florida 
A. and M. College) in 1895. After teaching three 
years in his native state he entered Colgate Univer- 
sity from which he graduated with a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa record in 1905. The following year he began 
teaching science in his alma mater and continued 
until 1924 when he resigned to accept his present 
position. 

He is a graduate student of the University of 
Iowa, and is now at work on his master’s thesis 
which is to be presented in 1927 for the M. S. de- 
gree. He has also done graduate work in Chicago 
University. He is a scientist of exceptional ability, 
and an able teacher. 

Eh 2a 
Virginia Hilyer 

Miss Hilyer is among the first graduates of Prov- 
ident (Chicago) and Freedman’s (Washington, D. 
C.) Hospitals and has had varied experience in her 
pofession. She is among the first of the registered 
nurses of the country. 

Her first teaching experience was in the nurse 
training school, Tuskegee Institute, followed by a 
similar service in Payne College, Augusta, Ga. Her 
principal service as a trainer of nurses was at the 
Florida A. and M. College where she built up a first 
class hospital and nurse training school. After 20 
years of service there she resigned to rest and re- 
gain her health. 

She is a woman of staunch character and a model 
nurse. In a quiet way she has rendered an excep- 
tional service. 

gee 
Lulu M. Cropper 

Miss Cropper is a Tuskegee graduate. After 
teaching several years in her alma mater she ac- 
cepted service in the Florida A. and M. College 
which she successfully served as teacher, as libra- 
rian, as Dean of Women. She did graduate work in 
the Illinois Normal University. She is among the 
best teachers of education (pedagogy) in the coun- 
try. She is a very fine example of professional de- 
votion. She has literally made teaching her life 
work, sacrificing all things else to that vocation in 
which she has had fair success. She is now about 60 
retire from service. 
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ALABAMA WOMEN HOLD INTER-RACIAL 
STATE MEETING 


Face Unpleasant Facts and Plan for Improvement 
of Conditions 


Birmingham, Ala.—Pledging themselves to seek 
more adequate educational provisions for the colored 
children of Alahama, better public health facilities, 
and the provision by the State of an institution for 
the care of delinquent Negro girls, the woman’s sec- 
tion of the Alabama State Committee on Inter- 
racial Cooperation held its annual meeting here, 
with an attendance of fifty representative women 
from over the State. The meeting was presided 
over by Mrs. Peyton A. Eubank, of Birmingham, 
and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Chairmen, Mrs. J. H. McCoy, President of 
Athens College, and Mrs. R. R. Moton, of Tuskegee 
Institute; Vice-Chairmen, Mrs. P. A. Eubank and 
Mrs. A. M. Brown, President State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs; Secretaries, Mrs. J. H. 
Cranford and Mrs. R. B. Hudson. A legislative com- 
mittee was appointed to promote the plan for a 
school for delinquent girls. ; 

The facts about education, health, and other con- 
ditions were brought out in a number of of address- 
es, and were discussed at length. Resolutions were 
adopted, calling attention to the fact that the 
amount expended for the education of white chil- 
dren in Alabama is $19.64 per child as against $3.72 
for the colored child; that one teacher is provided 
for every 44 white children of school age, and one 
for every 102 Negro children; that the amounts ex- 
pended for buildings and equipment are more than 
six times as much for the white child as for the col- 
ored; and other provisions in proportion. The com- 
mittee declared its belief that “the fair-minded 
people of Alabama would not approve of these con- 
ditions were they conversant with the facts,” and 
declared their purpose to give the information to 
the public, to interview county superintendent and 
boards of education in the interest of a more equi- 
table distribution of school funds, and to endeavor 
to secure Rosenwald schools, Jeanes teachers, and 
the enforcement of the compulsory education law. 

The resolution pointed out the fact that “there 
are at all times in the South 450,000 or more Ne- 
groes who are unable to work as a result of disease, 
most of it preventable, constituting both a grave 
public peril and a vast economic loss,” and pledged 
the group to seek in every way to improve health 
conditions by striving for “better clinical service, 
more adequate hospital facilities, and additional 
public health nurses.” 

The full text of the resolutions adopted follows: 

“WHEREAS, we learn with regret the following 
facts as to the distribution of educational funds and 
facilities in Alabama, namely: 

To every 44 white children of school age—1l 





teacher. 

To every 102 Negro children of school age—t 
teacher. ; 

Average school term for white children—143 
days. 

Average school term for Negro 
days. 

Current expenses per white child—$19.64. 

Current expenses per Negro child—$3.72. 

Capital outlay per year per white child—$4.25. 

Capital outlay per year per Negro child—61c. 

Property values per white child—$5.68. 

Property values per Negro child—__9.21. 

Number of white high school teachers—2,092. 

Number of Negro high school teachers—90. 

Average salary per year for white teachers— 
$696.00. 

Average salary per year for Negro teachers— 
$315.00. 

“AND WHEREAS, we believe the fair-minded 
people of Alabama would not approve of these con- 
ditions, were they conversant with the facts, 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That we, the Woman’s 
State Interracial Commission, give this information 
to the public through the daily and weekly papers 
that we see county superintendents and boards of 
education in an effort to obtain a more just and 
equitable distribution of public school funds; that 
we endeavor also to secure Rosenwald _ schools, 
Jeanes teachers and social workers wherever need- 
ed, to the end that we may blot out forever the 
stigma of illiteracy in our State, and that we urge 
the enforcement of the State’s compulsory educa- 
tion and child labor laws. 

“WHEREAS, we realize that the greatest asset 
of any nation is the good health of its citizens; 

“AND WHEREAS, there are in the South at all 
times 450,000 or more Negroes who are unable to 
work as a result of disease, most of it preventable, 
constituting both a grave public peril and a vast 
economic loss; 

“BE IT RESOLVED; That we go on record as 
deploring the conditions set forth above, and pledge 
ourselves to utilize every possible means at our 
command to better these conditions, striving to ob- 
tain better distributed clinical service, more ade- 
quate hospital facilities, and additional public health 
nurses. 

“WHEREAS, there are many worthy colored peo- 
ple in the State whose trades, arts and handicrafts 
deserve recognition; 

“AND WHEREAS, the most effective method of 
securing such recognition is by exhibits in state and 
county fairs; 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That we appoint a special 
committee to call upon the officials of the Alabama 
State Fair at Birmingham in an effort to secure 
additional space and more publicity for the Negro 


exhibits in the State Fairs of 1927 and succeeding 
years. 


children—112 
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“WHEREAS, we have heard of the efforts of the 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs to have the 
State take over the School for Delinquent Negro 
Girls at Mt. Meigs; 

“WE RECOMMEND that a committee be appoint- 
ed to cooperate with the legislative committee of 
the Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs in getting 
a bill before the State Legislature, meeting in Jan- 
‘ uary.” 

See 
KANSAS VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, TOPEKA, 
KANSAS BEGINS MOST PROMISING 
YEAR IN ITS HISTORY 

The Kansas Vocational School, Topeka, Kansas, 
E. E. Weaver, Principal, is looking upon a future 
roseate with promise under this administration. 
Professor C. D. Batchlor of Bishop College as Dean 
of the Academic Department, has gathered about 
him a very strong faculty from some of the best in- 
stitutions of the country. Professor M. C. Bailey, 
while just out of Howard University, is a young 
man of staid habits, scholarly and well prepared to 
take care of the department of Mathematics. The 
Science Department as headed by Professor C. W. 
Seay, a college graduate from Fisk and a summer 
student at Chicago University, is pushing rapidly to 
the front. The Home Making Departments and 
Girls’ Industries have been transferred to the north 
basement of the Boys’ Dormitory because of the 
lack of room and a new addition to this teaching 
force is found in the person of Miss Virginia Carter 
of Emporia State Teachers’ College. Miss Carter 
has already demonstrated in a very efficient way, 
how well she can do the job, by the way she is can- 
ning vegetables and fruits from our farm and gar- 
den. 

The two-story stone building formerly occupied 
by Girls’ Industries has been appropriated by Prin- 
cipal Weaver for Administration Building where 
offices are well and tastefully arranged and anyone 
entering this building, gets the impression of live 
and wide awake business direction. The student 
body and faculty in general are watching almost 
hourly the erection of the new gymnasium. This 
building promises to be one of the prettiest build- 
ings on the grounds. Our full quota of students 
has already been enrolled and a happy prosperous 
and forward looking bunch of young people will be 
found on our campus and in our dormitories. The 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have very interesting 
exercises and our football squad is looking forward 
to the championship in the Valley Conference. 





10) 


THE CULT OF BEING BUSY 





John C. Wright, Tuskegee Institute 
I have met him several times within the past 
week. He is always rushing, puffing, beppiee we 
perspiration from his troubled brow. Even when 


have cornered him in his office, he has been fever- 
ishly piling and re-piling letters or in the act of 
rushing out with arm poised to hurriedly draw on 
an overcoat. Sunday or Monday, or mid-week, he is 
always hurrying. At home, on highway, in the of- 
fice, or at meals he is always “just so busy.” Too 
busy to exercise; too busy to read; too busy to visit; 
too busy to attend chapel; too busy to chat quietly 
with a friend nearby; too busy to drop a line to one 
far away; too busy to bestow a smile upon the suf- 
fering; too busy to guide the faltering steps of the 
erring. Rushing, panting, perspiring, his program 
is “so full” that he is too busy to live. 

There are too many of us who follow this cult of 
always being so busy. The atmosphere which we 
create is destructive of concentration, stifling to 
creative work, a deadly foe to energy efficiently di- 
rected| It is more than an accident that those insti- 
tutions that are contributing the most to the sum 
total of human happiness are places where calm- 
ness and order prevail; where men move through 
the day with well ordered deliberation; where there 
is time to play, to love, to worship as well as to 
work; where there is sweetness as well as light; 
where men will not have to explain to the Master 
upon His coming to appraise their stewardship: 
“While thy servant was busy with one thing and 
another, the man passed by.” 
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VOORHEES NORMAL & INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL 


DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Founded by E. E. Wright 


Giving a High School education completing 
the 12th grade. Graduates teach in the Coun- 
ty Schools of South Carolina without further 
examination for a period of years. 


Trade Departments 


Boys 
Carpentry Brickmasonry 
Wheelwrighting Plumbing 
Blacksmithing Farming 
Printing Plastering 
Girls 
Cooking Sewing’ 


Teacher Training 


J. E. BLANTON, 


Principal 


MARTIN A. MENAFEE, 


Treasurer 
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The Department of Health 


F. Rivers Barnwell, Chairman, Fort Worth, Texas 


{rae 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN A TRANSPLANTED 
RACE* ; 


Margaret W. Koenig, M. D., Little Rock, Ark. 


The landing in 1619 of twenty African slaves on 
our shores marks the beginning of the Negro race 
on American soil. The 243 years of bondage termi- 
nated by the Civil War saw the transplanting of 
thousands of these exotic peoples into an Anglo- 
Saxon environment and introduced. into the eco- 
nomic life of the United States. Environic factors 
caused the mass to gravitate to the South. 

Alien in thought and clime, primitive in ideals and 
practical knowledge, untutored, unlettered, this era 
of contact with and cultivation by the white man 
‘brought forth a development of native worth and 
ability and an unfoldment of many fine qualities, 
possessed by the Negro. In the main, generous hu- 
‘mane owners looked after this group with a sincere 
desire for their well-being and happiness. Provis- 
ion was made for worship, for schooling, for medi- 
cal service, “The genuine affection which often 
existed between master and man was creditable alike 
‘to both.” 

Then came the sudden transition from slavery to 
freedom, terminating these relations and casting a 
dependent, unprepared race on its own scant re- 
sources. At this critical stage when the Negro 
‘most needed the help of his white brethren, the white 
man was struggling through the dark period of re- 
construction days and was unable to lend a helping 
thand at the time when help was needed most. Con- 
sequently chaos and misunderstandings arose to 
retard the Negro’s social and economic growth. 

Along with freedom came other unexpected and 
unforeseen conditions. Prior to emancipation it was 
‘to the master’s interest to provide wholesome food 
and reasonable housing but, when the responsibility 
‘was thrust upon the colored race, naturally housing 
conditions became congested, and always in out of 
‘the way places food became a problem. Thus the 
health environment which formerly had been bad, 
rapidly became more hazardous. 

In the days following liberation the Negro strove 
‘to maintain as nearly as possible the standards set 
up by those whom they had been taught to look up 
‘to as arbiters but the strain was too great. Pov- 
erty, economic pressure and ignorance carried with 
it disease. The helplessness, the trials and misfor- 
tunes accompanying his readjustment to changed 
conditions were determined alike to health and mor- 
als. ‘The race has gone the way of all primitive 
peoples when left to struggle alone, on their own re- 





_*Read before the Department of Health Educa- 
‘tion, National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, Hot Springs, Arkansas, July, 1926. 


sources. Syphilis, that greatest social. scourge of 
mankind almost unknown among the Negro during 


slavery crept in as did gonorrhea, a parallel dis- 


poiler of human life and happiness. Almost four 
times as many colored persons than whites die from 
syphilis and its terrible damaging effects. It takes 
its greatest toll among babies in the first month of 
life and is in fact, the “principal cause of still-births 
that occur so frequnetly among colored women.” 


The Negroes suffer tremendously more from lung 
complaints than the whites. Tuberculosis, especially 
of the lungs, is the great enemy of the Negro. In 
their native habitat it was almost unkown or only 
slightly developed. It has been and still is, the out- 
standing cause of death among them. In the long 
run one out of every six colored persons die of tu- 
berculosis. The seriousness of this disease can best 
be realized by the fact that the great excess of these 
deaths occur in the early years of life. Deaths from 
tuberculosis between the ages of 10 and 14 years 
are eleven times as high in colored boys and eight 
times greater in colored girls than among white 
boys and girls of the same ages. Pneumonia and in- 
fluenza are other leading causes of deaths. 

Diseases which reflect sanitary conditions of en- 
vironment, such as malaria and typhoid show par- 
ticularly high sickness and death rates among Ne- 
groes. The incidence of rickets, a disease of mal- 
nutrition in children, is also high in the Negro. Ra- 
cial inheritance, economic, climatic and dietetic fac- 
tors are contributory causes. 


The chronic degenerative diseases, those in which 
there is a gradual impairment and destruction of tis- 
sues and organs, such as brain hemorrhage, harden- 
ing of the arteries, kidney diseases and organic dis- 
eases of the heart are strong among Negroes, all 
showing substantial increases. Figures show about 
three colored to every two whites dying from heart 
disease. Much of this is due to the Negro paying 
very little attention to the infectious diseases of 
childhood, all of which are more or less injurious to 
the heart, blood vessels, kidneys and other struc- 
tures of the body. Diseased tonsils are given very 
little consideration, either they treat the throat with 
external applications or let it take care of itself, 
thus permitting a constant flow of infection into the 
system. 


Up to forty years ago general paralysis was a rar- 
ity in the North American Negro. The 1923 federal 
census states that it is more prevalent among the 
colored. Special institutional studies made of both 
northern and southern Negroes bear out this state- 
ment. Also the fact that it is on the increase in 
both sexes and that the progress is more rapid, its 
average course being two and one-half to three 
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years. One authority states that paresis is ten 
times more prevalent among the Negro than white 
women. 

It may be possible that a linking of circumstances 
is largely responsible for the increasing incidence of 
nervous disease in the race. His peculiar emotional 
and mental make-up, inability to readily recognize 
symptoms, his happy-go-lucky, live for the day at- 
titude, due to the lowered intelligence of the masses, 
the climatic influences, the increasing stresses of 
civilization, all have combined to place upon him a 
burden to which he has not yet inured a full adap- 
tation. Coupled with the foregoing is his ignorance 
of health knowledge and inadequate or no medical 
service. In the back ground of the Negro’s whole 
negative health picture, there looms up like a thief 
in the night, that social curse of humanity, syphilis. 


-Herein lies our attack for the future if we wish to 


save the race from complete degeneration. 

The death rate for the race as a whole is excessive. 
The 1921 federal census for the registration area 
showed that ‘in rural parts one-third more Negroes 
than whites die out of every one thousand persons 
born alive and that in cities almost two times as 
many die. This latter higher figure seemingly re- 
flects the effects of congestion and a complex city 
life. 

In this high Negro mortality, the little colored 
babies pay a big price. In some cities as many as 
200 babies out of 1000 born alive, die before they 
reach their first birthday. Valuable lives of many 
young mothers are unduly sacrificed in childbirth, 
the number being much above that of white women. 
Authorities claim that the birth rate is declining. 

From the above it would seem that the race is 
paying a tremendous cost for its involuntary trans- 
plantation and subsequent fruition. 

It is true that housing facilities for the race have 
been and are far from normal. In the country it is 
most often primitive but there is an abundance of 
light and air and space without, if not within. In 
the city they have usually had to live in the most 
neglected portions where sanitary and modern con- 
veniences were entirely lacking. 

This together with their unoragnized, indiscrimi- 
nate and irregular manner of living, the resultant 
overcrowding and poor personal hygiene; the igno- 
rance and poverty under which such large numbers 
of these people live makes for a condition that in- 
vites disease. I feel that a gentler judgment is per- 
haps justifiable when we consider the obstacles that 
the race must overcome in order to place it on the 
high road that leads to the health goal. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture, a side 
that shows the health of colored people is improv- 
able and is rapidly improving. 

There are more than 11,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States. Of this number, one and three- 
fourths or about one-sixth are policy holders in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. These col- 
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ored policy holders represent a very good section 
of the more prosperous group of the population. 
They live in every state in the Union, include both 
sexes, adults as well as children, and all occupa- 
tions, the country as well as the city worker. The 
improved health standard in this group is remark- 
able. 

From 1911 to 1923, twelve years, the death rate 
from tuberculosis among these policy holders fell 
from 418 deaths for each 100,000 colored persons to 
246, or a decrease of 41 per cent. In this same 
period the death rate from typhoid was reduced 77.5 
per cent, an amazing achievement, when we consider 
the sanitary conditions under which so many live. 
There has been a marked saving of the lives of chil- 
dren under 15 years of age, the death rate having 
been reduced 45 per cent during this time. Among 
this same age group tuberculosis has been reduced 
by about half. The four communicable diseases of 
childhood, namely, measles, whooping-cough, dipthe- 
ria and scarlet fever shows a decline of 33 per cent. 
There was a drop of more than 50 per cent in deaths 
from diarrhoea and other intestinal troubles among 
young children. “This shows that colored mothers 
have not been slow to learn how to care for and feed 
their babies in accordance with the best practice of 
the day.” The deaths from child-birth fever have 
also been reduced among mothers in the group in the 
same interval. 

Translating these figures into terms of life ex- 
pectancy means, that in the short interval of 12 
years, the colored male has added almost six years 
and the colored female nearly five to the length of 
time he had reason to expect to live. “That, of 
course,” says Dr. Dublin, “is an astounding improve- 
ment, in view of the short period in which it has 
occurred.” Another bit can be added to this fine rec- 
ord as the result of prenatal work among colored 
mothers in a congested district of New York City. 
Prenatal service extending over a period of three or 
more months tended to reduce maternal and infant 
mortality 50 per cent. In other words, the longer 
these colored mothers were kept under prenatal ob- 
servation, the more able were they to give birth to a 
live child which would live and the more often was 
the mother’s life saved. 

Reports such as these are encouraging, more es- 
pecially when we consider that the race has had con- 
trol of its destinies for only a little over fifty years 
and has been served by public health agencies for 
even a shorter period. 

This fine picture is beginning to dim. Since 1923 
according to these same authorities it has already 
suffered a set back. There has been an appreciable 
increase in the number of colored deaths in both 
the south and north. The reason for the increase is 
not clear. It is thought that the extensive outbreaks 
of influenza with its attendant pneumonia during 
these years, more especially in 1923, may be a cause. 

Gradually but surely the race has and is improv- 
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ing, recent decades witnessing a steady growth in 
material progress and self-help. “The colored people 
must learn to think more and more in terms of 
health as the key to their improvement in other re- 
spects.” 

Health is fundamental to well-being. Without it 
economic and spiritual growth cannot advance in its 
fullest sense. The beginning has been most excel- 
lent. You as leaders must heed the call. You must 
place greater emphasis on health education in your 
schools and in your communities. You as leaders 
must consider more earnestly and more patiently the 
needs of the weak of your people, guiding them as 
it were by the hand to follow in the path that leads 
to the health goal. You as leaders must strive by 
precept and by example to set up rules of right 
living and right thinking, in order that all may more 
nearly rise to their own heritage and to fit into the 
pattern originally designed by Him, the Maker and 
Director of all. 

More stones must be laid in the foundation be- 
gun by that far-seeing leader, the “Moses” of the 
race, Booker T. Washington who showed the Negro 
that by a new kind of education, vocational edu- 
cation, awaking the Negro to his potentialities, “he 
could attain to an economic condition that enables 
him to preserve his identity, free his soul and make 
himself an important factor,” in industrial Ameri- 
ean life. This vision he expressed in these words, 
“Tn all things purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things es- 
sential to mutual progress.” 

This development requires the rise of leaders 
within the group, wiser and with a bigger, broader 
vision than any race has ever known. It can be 
done and must be done wisely. You are aiding in 
the building of this foundation. The building must 
continue. More physicians, dentists and nurses must 
be developed among your own people; more money 
must be spent by them on facilities which bring 
about better health conditions as they rise in the 
economic scales; more emphasis must be placed on 
the importance of the annual health examination 
among young people; more care and protection 
must be given maternal and infant life. Supersti- 
tious beliefs, quackery and the use of patent medi- 
cine nostrums must be replaced by sound scientific 
medicine. 

The race is revealing the beginnings of a health 
consciousness. More than any other one factor the 
establishment of national Negro health week has 
called attention of Negroes throughout the nation 
to the value and importance of good health. 

There is a need for trained Negro wrokers to be 
added to the staffs of national and state health 
agencies. This would lead to better lay support and 
cooperation, and in bringing about a better inter- 
racial understanding. 

What then are his tasks in the growing of this 
health picture? Are they not those of self-devel- 





opment, cultivation of family life, industry, thrift, 
physical and moral stamina? And above all things 
he should strive for racial purity. 
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THE TEACHER 


Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little Children day by day 
So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach them Knowledge but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


I teach them Power to will and do 
But only now to learn anew 
My own great weakness through and through. 


I teach them Love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be 
Oh, let the little children see 
The Teacher leaning hard on Thee. 


Leslie Pinckney Hill. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


For All Grades and Rural Schools 
Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS 


24 Cents in Paper 40 Cents in Cloth 
Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 
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We are very pleased to see the extent to which 
interest in teacher organization is growing as shown 
by the funds placed at the disposal of the N. A. T. 
C. S. for improving educational conditions in the 
South. The teachers throughout the states are bend- 
ing every energy, not only to bring the quotas up to 
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the mark but are also lending aid in securing finer 
professional spirit and a better day’s work. 

The accompanying table shows the proposed 
schedule for raising the budget of $10,000 necessary 
to carry on the work of the N. A. T. C. S. and the 
splendid support of the states as in column five. 


SCHEDULE FOR RAISING $10,000 BUDGET BY STATES 


Local Groups: 
Rural, Urban, 
Fraternal, etc. 


State Groups; Teacher 
Asso., Fraternal, etc. 


Cb ok. ae 100. 200. 
oc co) iin 100. 200. 
Demmwareee es =e 20. 
Dictecolumbia cos es 50. 
aa CCCtC*~—‘CLOOZ«YCS 100. 
cools) i 100. 300. 
Cc i 103 
ceogiccye  C«@‘;O@YCS 100. 
Louisiana ere 100: 200. 
Maryland. 3. eee arise 100. 
Disseutie wee): 100. 
Missicsippi 100; 250. 
New Jersey _... eeeeo: 50. 
Peeearouna 100. 250. 
Oklahoma ee e100: 100. 
Pemmeyvanias 50. 
Pemeolingee..  ssss—si1002z 250. 
Metmeccom 100. 150. 
eee L100. 250. 
Wit hits mea O0: 250. 
i Vor Sh 50. 100. - 


W. Virginia Reported Raised __ 
The individual membership fee is $1.00 per year. 
Membership-subscription combined is $1.50 per year. 


Amount 
Received 
Aug. 1, 1926 


Individual Mem. 
berships, Sub- 
scriptions to 


The Bulletin Total to Dec 31, 1926 
365. 665. ST 
250. 550. 1.50 

15. 60. 27.50 
100. 150. 3.00 
150. 350. 10.00 
600. 1000. 14.00 

ae. 10. aM Ja 
165. Bilis 1.50 
paps. 570. 27.20 
SREP 260. 3.00 
115: 265. 36.50 
450. 800. 5.50 

50. 125. eee 
545. 895. 169.00 
140. 340. ARO 

PAR De 1.50 
350. 700. 

510. 760. mee 
510! 860. 36.95: 
425. “775. 11.50 
100. 250. 14.00: 
Rn ee ee eee $259.50 


Subscription to The Bulletin for one years is $1.00- 
Life membership is $15. 


SUGGESTED GROUP AFFILIATION FOLLOWS: 


Colleges and schools of secondary education __. 


Local teacher organizations. ___ 
District teacher organizations 
State teacher organizations 


Fraternal, business and Mise Seen ones 


pe ee Oe Me Re AL eee Te $10. - __ 
sgl Us) OU, 

Ne ee Tam 15, 
_ 50. - 100. 

10. - 100. 











NATIONAL HONORARY SOCIETY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL JOURNALISTS 

The attention of high school principals is called 
to the fact that there has recently been organized 
a new national high school society for schools and 
students interested in journalism and known as 
The Quill and Scroll National Honorary Society of 
High School Journalists. The organ of this society 
is the Quill and Scroll, a quarterly magazine at 
$1.00 per year, of which Mr. George H. Gallop, 
Iowa City, Iowa, is editor, as well as being Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Society. 

A letter from Mr. Gallop in reply to a 





letter 





from the writer states in effect that the society 
is open to all schools both white and colored and 
among the honorary founders are such well-known 
men as Oswald Garrison Villard and William AI- 
len White and others whose humanity is patent. 
This year the society is offering twenty-five 
prizes in the field of high school journalism and I 
hope that some of the Negro schools will enter the 
lists for these prizes. In every high school publish- 
ing news sheet or an annual a number of the stu- 
dents should subscribe for Quill and Scroll and as 
many high schools as can meet the requirements 
should join the society in its early days. 
W. A. Robinson. 
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National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
OFFICERS 1926-1927 
"We CAS RODINSON ee eee President’. — Ji '°M: Gandy 2. Virginia 
ING Bae Vouliooe eee Chairman, ‘Trustee"Board® ~ W: A. Aerya =e er Virginia 
ReswGrossley2.=— Chairman, Executive Committee “ H2 L. Morton= 2) W. Virginia 
Clinton Ja Calloway ==aeaees Exécutive Secretary“. W. Wo Sanders 22 = == ees eure W. Virginia 
fe ( ) 
Officers 7 
J Ga WirichtehirstnVice=-lresid elit! Florida sea canines vac HORw UE 
= i Feld oak eee ee eee fe ane Following the decision of the Executive Commit- 
W. Ht Holleran earth Vicor Pees dentae Garcling tee and State Representatives at Hot Springs last 
eat é "i July, several of the states have appointed Promo- 
KR. B. Hudson, treasurers. aes eee Alabama : P 1 NT Hen dbp 
Mi We Foster Registra rime an mean eee tion Committees to conduct the campaign for larg 
: : Wea ee membership in the N. A. T. C. S., as follows: 
Irene E. Moats, Asst. Registrar___..______ W. Virginia Paar 
Jesse O. Thomas, nee Trans. Com... Georgia Chairman, H. Councill Trenholm ______. Montgomery 
N.BY Shut eee J. 2. aan Der tee ee eee Montgomery 
Nat AAS ts k W. W. Sanders John Hope Miss) Mar y= Hie OS tc saan anna Montgomery 
fea a We ‘ : J 8. Glark M. H. Griffins Montgomery 
Executive Committee Gps Beantle Montromer 
BR. S..Grossley, Chairman... eee Delaware ins, via et so ae URE ene i 
An ; : A. OH: 4 Park er ae eae ae Birmingham 
Wark. By Williams» Vice-Chairman=.. Alabama Gayo] Birmineh 
M: Hi Griffin’ eles. en a ‘Alabama’ ae ee Se aane 
Lessie V. Arnold rieancac A... G.. Dobbins 2a Birmingham 
Ale Graham Scott ao ee eS Delaware R. fr. Parker Mo Cites. A aie Fa Normal 
W Wi Rites ee ee Florida Mrs; Mise BY Mic Conc pears eer ee Ensley 
Mary McLeod ‘Bethune eae Florida by morse a. sre aan ce ekolevite 
‘J Rs Bie ea. eee eee ee Florida W. J Jenkins <3 ee ee = Selma 
M. Grant Luca. District of Gotwmbia Te H+ Ramat Montgomery 
Alfred Jaw less) ae : Georgia J. A. Lawrence Montgomery 
MillA-oned: Jones Amana an 1 ees J. CG. .Stephenscrwees es eee eee Greenville 
JctAoGrere 4 ae! ere Ka & ToS. A, Brac y ieee ee Prattville 
Ji Eg ee il ea) Sa nsas 
Ads S2 Wilson.) eee a ee Kentucky Florida 
Fannie=.Co. Willian 6 gage es ee Louisiana. Chairman,-W..Megaines ees Jacksonville 
LL. 8.2 James./252 eee) 2 ae ee Maryland. ©. 5S. Long... Pensacola 
Til: ROWan 2. nee se cee ae Mississippi Mrs.) Blanche AussB eat yee Tampa 
J.° 30" ,J OHNSOn tems Mississippi G. To) Wiggins. seen ee St. Petersburg 
W:.. Ws Blackburn =eeeen Mississippi © G. Everett. oes Lake City 
W: iT s;Holmes 22-2 eae oe es ae Mississippi R.- L. Holley. ee es eee ee eee Live Oak 
W... Ho Harrison. ee ee ee Missouri ~lomer “Dhomias aes eee eee Daytona 
Res sH.s Coles. c: 222 aiek sie ee eel ee Misouri _Lercules” Richards = ==. St. Augustine 
W.3k.. Valentine, sees cee New Jersey Mrs. A. ES-Evans.. ee Miami 
KF... Dy Bliford. 22a Bee eee North Garolina, ‘rs. F. .B.) Hopkins 2s sseeeeeeeeeaeeeeee Orlando 
CG. He Brown 2nd ee North ‘Carolina Llvs: A> = Dansby eee Ocala 
S. J. UIA 6 dA oe eee North Carolina Georgia 
Hodis, McCrorey_ 22a 027 ane eae North Carolina Chairman, Mrs. M. Agnes Jones... Atlanta 
CsA. JR... Grant... 2k ee Oklahoma S. H.. Archer... =) eee Atlanta 
J 2H.” Porters 2a: 052i econ ae Oklahoma “A. °T) Atwatéers! 2. 42 Rome 
1, © Wey YOUN See ia Sa ee Oklahoma. \P; J. Blackwell. 22 =k Elberton 
L..Pinckney@sHill_s< ee aa Pennsylvania “HAN ‘Bleach. 3. 4 eee Brunswick 
C. A. Johnson wo ~=.South Carolina “W. Fy. Boddies.2.0.. ee Atlanta 
M. L. Morrison Ass Ssepwag bisects =e) Vennessee: f- H:? Broughton ease on eee Manchester 
W. H. Singleton Fe a Se Tennessee Mrssesaraht BY sR rovv ee Newnan 
E. M. Billin 9 lyfe, 5 Stock oe Tennessee “HY R=’ Carter ee Atlanta 
Beicels J OLS On 3 22 “Cie ie eg i car Tennessee: (MH Cobb. ie, ee Thomasville 
M. W. Dogan a ee Texas 12 EE Gregg’ J. Nth oe we ee 0) eee Augusta 
H. By Pembertorutes is Ae anak! Texas. Aw M: .D. Croom. 23 Bee) eee Fitzgerald 
W sind Golem arias “0s 0 ie Slee Texas ‘M88! Davacetse See eee Atlanta 
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Missouri 
Chairman, Miss Zenobia Shoulders_.________. St. Louis 
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COLLEGE ASSOCIATION ADMITS NEW 
ORLEANS UNIVERSITY 
(By the Associated Negro Press) 
New Orleans, La—New Orleans University has 
been accepted as a member of the Association of 


Colleges for Negro Youth. The type of students 
enrolled at New Orleans University, its faculty, the 
library and laboratory equipment and the high class 
of work done in the class rooms have favorably im- 
pressed the association. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men _ ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance. for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


\/ 
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(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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1. Science Hall 3. The Front Entrance 2. Carnegie Library 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 


Located in Charlotte, North Carolina, was founded in 1867 under the 
auspices of the Northern Presbyterian Church and is chartered by the 
state of North Carolina. 


The Institution offers courses in the following departments: 


HIGH SCHOOL, LIBERAL ARTS, PRE-MEDICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL 


During the past three years eight brick buildings have been erected: 
A Science Hall fully equipped, a building for printing with linotype and 
other modern equipment, two dormitories for college and theological stu- 
dents, three cottages for teachers’ families, and a student refectory. All 
of these except the last, are gifts of Mrs. Johnson C. Smith of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


The recently announced gift of $1,600,000 by Mr. J. B. Duke of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, will provide the institution with an annual income 
of $96,000. 

The combined gifts of Mrs. Smith and Mr. Duke afford the institution 
unusual opportunity for large and better service. 

The Institution is a member of the Association of Colleges for Negro 


Youth, and is recognized by the North Carolina State Board of Education 
as an “A” Class College. 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1926 

The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. After June, 1926, 
Shaw will be the first Negro Institution south 
of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 

Degrees. A.B. B.S. B.Th. and B.S. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 
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MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
College: John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 
Location: College town between North and 

South. 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 
Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the State Board of Education in Maryland 
and other States. 
Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 
Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Academy: (On the Campus.) George C. 
Grant, A. B., Principal. 
Courses: College, Preparatory and General. 
Summer School: (1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug’. 5th. 
Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 

Junior College Grade 

(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 
Courses: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Music. 
Information: Address the Principal, Thomas 
H. Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 
Dormitories Open: September 17, 1926. 
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Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Registration: Sept. 17th and 18th, 1926. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: June 6-August 13 


First Term: June 6 to July 9 Second Term: July 11 to August 13 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credits Granted Toward High School 


and Junior College Diplomas in Education 


Write for Catalog 


R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE ! 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. An Institution 
where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 


offering courses in 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, Agri- 
culture and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 
Training. 

Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 

Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 

Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 

For Information, 
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i Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


i THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 

i Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 

; modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 

i tical work is an important part of each course. 

i 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 





THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four- -year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers, 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 


<a. 


{ Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 
LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
A Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Reasons why young women should attend 


SPELMAN COLLEGE 


BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS 


New science hall opens in September. New chapel is being erected. 
Buildings are all finely kept. 


PROFESSORIAL STAFF 


Composed of graduates of the leading Universities and Colleges of 
the country. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLECTUAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


given, combine to prepare for leadership. 


; STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE 


receive their share of attention and furnish pleasant diversion from study. 


For further information, address— 


LUCY HALE TAPLEY, President 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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New Books to 
SUZ | Answer “Whys” and “Wherefores” 


BAN aaa) Book: Learning How to Study and 
ALR. Work Effectively 
‘ How to develop right methods of supervised study and how to utilize indi- 


vidual endowments and environments. The author is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Indiana University and a well-known authority on 
the psychology of personal efficiency. $1.96. 







Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West 
Psychology for Teachers 






A careful analysis of the learning and teaching processes, enabling the 
teacher to develop better the knowledge, skill, and character of her pupils. 


$2.00 








GINN Barrows and Cordts 


AND COMPANY The Teacher’s Book of Phoneties 


95 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 







Presenting simply but with scientific accuracy the facts that the teacher 
needs in order to deal with speech sounds, and to diagnose and correct 
speech difficulties. $1.40. 














For Successful 
Home Baking 


the right choice of baking powder is essential—a baking pow- 
der that, in addition to raising the dough in just the proper 


manner, adds nutritive value to the food. When you use 


RUMFORD 


“THE WHOLESOME” 


BAKING POWDER 





everything you bake will be more wholesome, more delicate 
in texture, more delicious in taste than ever before. Rumford 
always produces the same perfect results at reasonable cost. 


Rumford restores to fine wheat flour the nutritious and 
health-giving properties removed in the process of bolting. 


Rumford makes bake days an unqualified delight to thou- 
sands of successful, happy housewives, because Rumford 
results in real baking perfection. 


Each can contains an order for a Practical Cook 
Book, compiled by the Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 
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Official Organ of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools 
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IT IS A MATTER OF COMMON KNOWLEDGE THAT 
ANY GROUP OF PEOPLE, ENGAGED IN A SIMILAR 
WORK, IS IN A BETTER POSITION TO PROMOTE 
ITS OWN WELFARE, IF IT IS ORGANIZED. TEACH- 


ERS SHOULD BE ORGANIZED. 
WALTER B. HILL. 








———————— 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. S., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
JULY 26, 27, 28, 29, 1927 
i. 
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Membership, One Dollar Per Year Bulletin, One Dollar Per Year 


Membership and Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
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Reasons why young women should attend 
SPELMAN COLLEGE 
BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS 


New science hall opens in September. New chapel is being erected. 
Buildings are all finely kept. 


PROFESSORIAL STAFF 


Composed of graduates of the leading Universities and Colleges of 
the country. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLECTUAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


given, combine to prepare for leadership. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE : 
receive their share of attention and furnish pleasant diversion from study. 


For further information, address— 


LUCY HALE TAPLEY, President 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: June 6-August 13 


First Term: June 6 to July 9 Second Term: July 11 to August 13 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credits Granted Toward High School 
and Junior College Diplomas in Education 


Write for Catalog ; 
R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1926 

The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. After June, 1926, 
Shaw will be the first Negro Institution south 
of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
Home Economics ‘for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
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MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 


College: John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 
Location: College town between North and 
South. 

Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 


B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 

Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the State Board of Education in Maryland 
and other States. 


Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 


athletic fields. 

Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Academy: (On the Campus.) George C. 
Grant, A. B., Principal. 


Courses: College, Preparatory and General. 
Summer School: (1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug. 5th. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
Junior College Grade 
(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 


Courses: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Music. 
Information: Address the Principal, Thomas 


H. Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 
Dormitories Open: September 17, 1926. 
Registration: Sept. 17th and 18th, 1926. 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. 


An Institution 


where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


d Art, Agri- 
Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science an 
ane and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 


offering courses in 


Training. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 


Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 


For Information, 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 
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Departments 

j Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
j and Science, offering special courses 
4 in Education, Social Service, Music, 
] Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 

1 

| 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 380 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 


Mention The Bulletin whe n writing our advertisers 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS IN 
COLORED SCHOOLS 


ASSOCIATION 


W. A. Robinson 


There could not possibly be a _ better argument 
for professional organization than the splendid 
achievements of the N. E. A. in the last ten years 
during which it has grown from a membership, of 
10,000 to a membership of 160,000. The attitude ‘of 
the American public toward the enterprise of edu- 
cation has steadily changed. The attitude also ‘of 
the teachers themselves toward their chosen profes- 
sion has been changed and today the educational 


-enterprise among white people has the respectdble 


consideration of America generally. All thishas 
come about because of a determined minority Of 
professionally minded teachers who have made 
teachers think well of them- Jete 
selves and have plead the — 
claims of education before the 
bar of American public opin- 
jon. ' 

Negro education has prof- 
ited to some extent by these 
achievements of the N. E. A. 
just as all teachers have 
gained whether or not they 
have assumed any part of 
their professional obliga- 
tions. Gradually, however, Ne- 
gro teachers are realizing that 
their-only hope of extending 





Schools, 
Schools, 


Alabama, 








COMMITTEE ON’ EDUCATION \FROBLEMSi}& Association 
IN COLORED;|SCHOOLSy 4 


Appointed by Dr; FPrancig Ge Blair;: Bresidentt: bv 
iN. E.,, A. 


Miss Mary McSkimmon,\Chatenta, Pritveipal {ei 
Pierce) School, Brookline, ; Mass. 
Payson Smith,, Commissioner Oy Education, 
See Boston, ‘Mass. : $ Ay 
abel Carney)/;Qeachers ‘Colle e Col nbs ; 
University, New lege City. MY od 
N. C. Newbold; Director of Negro irae he 
Raleigh,,.N. C. 
James H. Hope, State Supervisor Negro’ ’ 
‘Columbia, .S. C, (). 
W. W. Sanders, State Supervisor Negro 
‘ Charleston, * 
W. T. B. Williams, Field Agent Jeanes.& 
Slater Fund, Tuskegee: Institute, ” J 


(NioAly Ts. Soas;the Jatter faced America with. its 
(appeals for, respectable consideration of .its:,prob- 
tems, -The-result was, that, at. its. Philadelphia, meet- 
ing this temporary committee sof which, <Mr.. S..L. 
Smith, of .Teunessee,.was chairman,,,requested ithe 
Representatives Assembly; of. the. Ny E..As.to; con- 
sider. the folowing mesalution: ats 
bad liso We, recommend,.that, ; the. Nacional agtabies 
sAsseciationjcreate a Committee ofiTen on, Problems 
da. Negro Hducation, this committee.,to inghude. at 
jJeast three, state, superintendents.of education chosen 
Azpna, different yeetions cof, the. country, at, least; two 
ox, thregr-womenysand jthree or, four, Negro: educators. 
oisiet Thakuthe, president of, the, National, Educa- 
tien Agsociation,beanstructed.toisend;a message of 
greating pand;goed-will.to,the National .Assogiation 
of, Teachers, .in, -Calored, Schools; expressing...a desire 
sto cooperate with: their erganization jn; furthering 
aad voor’ thein yy educational, plan. ;-The 
hoenext meeting,of, the, National 
(of -/Teachers..-in 
+,,.¢Cokored Schools is, held.,in. Hot 
Springs; Arkansas, July. 20-30, 
1092683525 
akidas Unanimously a AR He 
+ de made, up, of representative 
wmembers.,..of..; the, profession 
qin eg every section, of, .Amer- 
ica «passed: the, resolution and 
pesat,.our,, Hot, Springs, meeting 
. one. of the most cheering inci- 
dents, was the, occasion of: the 
reading. to the, large assembly 
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these achievements to them- Wed age resident, A. & ‘s State Normal it of steachers..in. Negro, schools 
selves and their schools lies R. S. Grossley, President; State College... xi bysthisy message..of assurance 





Dover, 





largely in the extent to which 
they follow the lead of the 
white teachers and build up a 
strong professional organi- 
zation of Negro teachers. The National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools can expect an evo- 
Jution somewhat similar to that of the N. E. A. as 
Negro teachers in increasing numbers begin to 
assume their obligations to their profession. 

In the meantime Mr. C. J. Calloway, Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools, conceived the happy idea of 
calling upon the N. E. A. for aid with our problems. 
After all the N. E. A. is interested in all American 
educational problems. The National Association» of 
Teachers in Colored Schools through Dr. Grossley, 
President of the Delaware State College for: Ne- 
groes, who last year was president of ther ‘National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools; made 
the appeal to Miss Mary McSkimmon, then:president 
of the N. E. A., and both her personal responseand 
that of her associates was all that we’ veould iask ‘tof 
fellow craftsmen. A committee was appointeds by 
President McSkimmon that, if any thing;oWasipreju- 
diced in favor of its mission. They w erexfor{taling 
upon the great N. E. A. to stand frankiywith; the 


Mrs. 


Delaware. 
Josephine C. Preston, Supt.) Publie Iq. 
struction, Olympia, |. Washington. 





sup trom the,.N;E.;A...1¢ was in- 

~feed,:ay most. happy, consum- 

mation of the idea,.,.adyanced 
by Mr. Calloway. 

Personally, I am inclined to look upon the inci- 
dent as a test in a large measure of the extent to 
oyhichy the, Ni E.,Augbelieyes .in education in the jab- 
stract; anyepportunity,to;make practical application 
of beautiful ideals and theories: » It is to the glorifi- 
cation of the N. E. A. that it met the issue squarely 
and unflinehingly. No part of the profession’ may 
advance’ but so: farvahead of any’ other part whether 
the, dividing lines ,be, state, lines or xace lines ,and 
professional, forethought as well as, charity might 
be among the activating motives. Acting upon the 
Philadelphia ‘resolution “President: Francis: G.; Blair 
Has recently /appointed-the ¢ommittee. and in writing 
Loins tiie 8 he expressed: himself as follows: ..: 

. “lam deeply interested in the question which 
sthisn committee: is to. sie Jt) is Caries Siesta” 

ad eae »fondamentali? iis ¥ 
in One, may» judg’ ofthe shirt aie vanbatis ‘President 
Blainoattachedi-tonthe twork.of. they committee by the 
factethatsheévappeintedias «chairman:.the (retiring 
presidentaof the Nad. Avo:Missc <MeSkimmon’sslead- 
enshipsbf thisneomimittee noti only givessit admitted 
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prestige but also gives to the members the splendid 
advantage of the opportunity for extensive travel 
and observation which was afforded her as presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. 

The other members of the committee are all peo- 
ple in important and strategic educational positions 
and are scattered geographically from Massachu- 
setts on the northeast to Alabama on the south and 
as far west as the State of Washington. On the 
committee there is Mr. N. C. Newbold of North 
Carolina who has given a large and important part 
of his life’s service in the field of Negro education 
and who is a trusted and tried friend of The Cause 
and is so accepted by Negroes everywhere. There 
is another, Supt. Hope of the State of South Caro- 
lina, who is officially responsible for the educational 
development of a State where Negroes barely es- 
cape forming a majority of the population. At 
least one other, Miss Mabel Carney, has had her 
conscience so definitely aroused upon this subject 
that she has followed it studiously not only by ex- 
tensive travel in the South but also by travel in 
Africa where the problem of native education is 
looming large at present. Commissioner Smith of 
Massachusetts and Supt. Josephine C. Preston of the 
State of Washington can bring to the committee the 
freshness of abstract approach to the problem as 
they know it only in the abstract. 

The Negro members, of whom there are five, are 
well known and highly respected men, all in impor- 
tant places of usefulness; men in whose judgment 
and manhood we all have implicit confidence. 

Upon this committee of ten choice persons is 
placed the responsibility of the N. E. A. toward the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
and to them is given the unique opportunity of di- 
recting the National Education Association’s activi- 
ties in our behalf. 


THE VALUE OF TEACHER ORGANIZATION IN 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION 


(Response to Welcome Address Delivered at the 
Annual Meeting in Hot Springs, 1926.) 


By Dr. J. R. E. Lee, Pres. Tallahassee A. & M. 
College, Tallahassee, Florida 


In this memorable year of the 150th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, the first sub- 
stantial act in the orgenization of our American 
government, when the question of the value of po- 
litical and civic organizations necessarily come un- 
der our view, it is very befitting that something be 
said with reference to the value of teacher organi- 
zation in the advancement of American education. 
Although there has been some phase of teacher or- 
ganization for perhaps more than 200 years dating 
back to the days of the establishment of Harvard, 





William and Mary and Yale Universities, which 
universities had at that time perhaps a total of less 
than 300 students the real active period of teacher 
educational organization in America began perhaps 
a little more than 50 years ago. It should be re- 
membered at the outset that educational organiza- 
tions and the calling of teachers together for con- 
ferences were first influenced mainly by church 
missionary societies, such as the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the National Methodist Epis- 
copal Society, later the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the 
Dutch Reform and other church societies. 


Among the earliest efforts to get teachers to- 
gether was that of Horace Mann, State Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of Massachusetts 
in 1837. At this period he endeavored to get to- 
gether the teachers of the various districts of the 
state of Massachusetts. This seems to have been 
among the first direct efforts to get teachers to- 
gether in various organizations with a view of in- 
terchanging ideas, experiences and _ acquiring 
knowledge of the work of teaching. The results 
obtained by the teachers in the New England States 
justified and stimulated the growth of such work to 
the end that at the present time there is not a state 
in the Union that has not only a state organization 
of teachers, but each state also has various depart- 
ments of these state organizations and in many 
states, county and district organizations. It is very 
apparent that wherever teacher organizations have 
been stimulated and wherever the growth has been 
rapid, the educational interests of such communi- 
ties and states have been rapidly developed. Where 
these conventions have been lacking, the general 
promotion of the educational activities have suf- 
fered the same fate. 


The last 50 years have been years of extensive 
and intensive organization—organization in every 
direction—labor, farm, business, in fact, every 
phase of human activity is endeavoring to do some- 
thing in the direction of organization. There has 
been developed even a strong hobo organization. 
The reason for it has been they find that organi- 
zation of those interested in any enterprise pro- 
motes that particular enterprise. 


The pioneer educational organization of this 
country in a national way is the National Educa- 
tion Association, familiarly known as the N. E. A. 
This association was organized 64 years ago with a 
membership at that time of about 43 persons. There 
has been a steady and constant growth stimulated 
by education and stimulating education to the end 
that today—1926, its membership is 158,103. It is 
noted that as late as 1908, there was a membership 
of only 4,892. In eighteen (18) years it has in- 
creased to 158,103. The growth of this national 
organization is in evidence in every state group. A 
few illustrations of the growth of interest in our 
own Southern country will suffice to indicate the 
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spirit of larger growth toward education and the 
value of teacher group meetings. 


The following references are to state organiza- 
tions of white teachers with the inclusion of col- 
ored—I make reference to these state organizations 
from the fact that wherever the state organization 
of white teachers has made progress, here has been 
similar progress in the colored associations. 

Arkansas in 1908 had a membership of only 485 
in its State Association. Today it has a member- 
ship of 8,827. When the colored state association 
membership is added, this number is increased to 
fully 10,000. The growth from 400 in 1900 to 
10,000 in 1926 has its significance as to progress in 
educational advancement. It means that every 
phase of education in the state of Arkansas has 
_ taken on new meaning and that the state is making 
rapid strides which will bring it into the list of 
progressive states in education. The state of Flor- 
- ida which had a membership in 1908 of only 500, 
has a membership at this time of 4,500, that is 57% 
of the teachers of Florida belong to the State Asso- 
ciation. Texas which had a membership of only 
500 in 1908 has increased its membership to 17,813. 
Add to this the 2,000 Negro teachers and the mem- 
bership runs up to 20,000, fully 60% of the total 
number of teachers are enrolled in the state organ- 
izations. When it is remembered that these 50% 
or more teachers in the state organizations are 
gathered from every county in these states and that 
they take back to every county organization the 
stimulation which they receive at their annual state 
gatherings and these county organizations transmit 


to other community organizations this same spirit,- 


it is difficult, if not impossible to estimate the value 
that the teacher organization is to American edu- 
cation. 

The states referred to along with their increase 
in state memberships have steadily increased their 
membership in the National Education Association. 
Arkansas that had only 17 in the N. E. A. in 1908, 
has up to this date, 1926, a membership of 641. The 
state of Florida which had only 16 members in the 
N. E. A. in 1908 has increased its membership up 
to the present time to more than 1,400. Texas 
which had a membership in that body of only 48 in 
1908 has increased that membership to 2,943. 
Other states have had similar growth in their na- 
tional relationships. Out of the National Educa- 
tion Association has grown the Superintendence 
Division of that organization, where 15,000 super- 
visors, school directors, curricula making men and 
women gather each year, getting together ideas and 
material which are carried back to the various 
states and counties where these supervisors go, a 
recognition of which is seen in the larger gather- 
ing of the national body with its more than 158,000 
members. When we take into account the influence 

of all the auxiliary organizations of the N. E. A., 
the Nationa) Council of Education, Department of 


Elementary Principals, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, City Teacher Training Section, Department 
of Vocational Education, Educational Research 
Association, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Council of Kindergarten Super- 
visors and Training Teachers, National Council of 
Primary Education, National Society for the Study 
of Education, National Society of Teachers of Edu- 
cation, National Conference on Educational Meth- 
ods and numerous other smaller groups, it is possi- 
ble to form some idea of the far-reaching influence 
for the advancement of education that results from 
these teacher organizations. 


The references which have been made to the vari- 
ous national organizations have been made ad- 
visedly from the fact that in connection with every 
one of these national organizations, membership is 
open to every one of the teachers in Negro schools. 

The growth and significance of the value of 
teacher organization among the Negroes is equally 
as pronounced as are other organizations. Negro 
educational advancement has- been stimulated by 
and has stimulated Negro teachers’ organizations. 
Some figures of the growth of these state teacher 
organizations in the last 25 years will be illuminat- 
ing. Arkansas which had in its state organization 
in 1900 only 200 has today 2,080; Alabama which 
had less than 200 in 1900 has now a membership 
of 2,400; Delaware which had no state organization 
in 1900 has today a membership of 140; Florida 
has increased its membership in the last 25 years 
from less than 200 to 700; Georgia from 112 mem- 
bers in 1900 to 1,518 in 1926; Kentucky with a 
membership of 360 in 1900 enrolled this year 1,180 
teachers; Louisiana had no organization in 1900 but 
today it has a membership of 650; Mississippi’s en- 
rollment has gone from 150 in 1900 to 1,800 in 
1926; Missouri with a record of less than 200 in 
1900 registers today 664 members; New Jersey 
with no organization in 1900 enrolled this year 285 
members and just ten years ago it had only 85 
members. The growth in teachers’ organizations in 
North Carolina has been as phenomenal as North 
Carolina’s growth in Negro education. This state 
had less than 100 members in 1900 and today it had 
at its annual meeting 3,000 members with a goal 
set for 1927 of 4,000. Our new state of Oklahoma 
has gone from 175 in 1900 to 875 in 1926. Ten. 
nessee with no organization in 1900 has now a 
membership of 600; Texas which, with North Caro- 
lina excepted, leads in education, with the same ex- 
ception, leads in state organization progress from 
65 members in 1900 to 2,000 in 1926; Virginia goes 
from 58 in 1900 to 1,100 in 1926. West Virginia has 
increased its membership of 175 in 1900 to 800 in 
1926. Our own organization, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools, which had its 
formation in 1904 has grown from less than 50 
members to the present membership of 1,500. Ac- 
cording to Executive Secretary Calloway’s report, 
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this is only!B% of the total number of: teachersi:In'! 
the light of! the growth: of «the ‘states ér@anizations” 
during? these :25) years ‘we ‘cans stall! predictita largero 
growthoin: this national: movement’ during the-im+ 
mediate coming years. ‘Moreand niore!as' te ‘state™ 
organizations swiden theircinfluence will they reachy 
out ito the National in their! desirerfor contacts:that! 
are) beyond state’ bounds:-Ins such “proportion ago 
thiseéur!mational> ‘body shalt torganizes) ‘it¥elf tints? 
functioning: departments: andidb!oconstructive work): 
in thelisame: proportion’ wilko thei members:of «thee 
state’ organization seek to~come ‘into coritact: ‘with?! 
this national body and inthatioway) stimulate:itd! 
growth and improvement... The work. of this. organ- 
ization, In co- ordinating the. work . of, the, various, 
state, organizations is, necessary, and, effective; bee. 
yond. any. question, ‘We must, howgyer, through. our. 
delegates send back to the, warious state, STORRS NEW, 
data, new influences and fresh. and. progressive. edu- 
cational food that the members of ‘the. state organ-. 
ization may, know the great, loss. ‘at which they, are. 
in not aligning themselves more, sslosely with, ‘this 
body... .. ; 

at haye quoted. the figures, of ‘the, ‘progress, of, state. 
organizations, that. it_may-be, clearly seen, that such. 
influences haye had pronounced stimulation ‘and val-_ 
ue to the educational, moyement throyghout, each of . 
the ,states. It becomes known, without question that, 
the constant growth in. elementary, high schools, 
normal, schools and .colleges is due, Jargely ta, the. 
fact jae all .of these phases , of “education haye , 
been stimulated. from the growing, educational. P= 
ganizations. of the country, , 
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ADVANTAGES OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION AMONG TEACHERS 


ee ae Hill, State Agent for Negro Rural Schools, 
. Georgia 


aie is 2 matter of common knowledge that any — 
group of people, engaged in a similar work, is in a 
better “positon to promote its own welfare, if it is 
organized. 

Teachers should be organized on a county, state, 
an ‘ional basis. The first and most important 
unit (is. the county teachers organization. This 
group should hold regular monthly meetings, to: 
discuss. the | ‘common problems of public education. 
In. this. way, what one teacher has learned about 
teaching | arithmetic, for example, or maintaining 
discipline, ‘becomes information available to the en- 
tire group.. _ There is a saying, “Wise men learn by 
the experience of others.” 

The county ‘teachers’ meeting is the medium for 
the exchange of ideas and information,—the educa- 
tional, clearing house, so to speak, for all the teach- 
ers, of the county. When properly planned and con- 
ducted, these meetings serve to inspire and in- 
struct, and to develop the professional spirit that 
every, ‘teacher should have. 

“Let us take a concrete example of mutual help- 
fulness through such an organization. All teachers 
who are -worthy of the name, are students them- 
selves. They want good books to read, books on 
teaching, books on history, poetry, biography, fic- 
tion, etc. No one teacher can afford to buy all the 
books wanted. Let us assume, then, that there are 

Bd. teachers in the county. If each teacher will put 
one dollar a year into the organization, it will be 
possible’ to secure a number of good books, so that 
one book may ‘be loaned to each teacher every 
month, or perhaps, every two weeks. A committee 
niay Be ‘appdinted to select the books, or the books 
to be! bought’ may be suggested and Agee ined on 
by 'véte°"By this means, the organization can ac- 
quié'a very useful library in a few years. 

SBut Jet‘us suppose that the teachers in a certain 
cotinty ‘préfer to secure magazines, instead of books. 
It! Will ‘bé°a''very simple matter to subscribe for a 
nuniber ofgood papers and magazines, and thus a 
lot! of 966d reading matter is made available each 
week,‘ormonth. Surely this would be worth a dol- 
lava ‘year, to any teacher. This material may be 
civevlated! among the teachers by mail, even in va- 
vaéation: time, when no regular meetings are held. 
A-"ive* atid progressive secretary could attend to 
this “matter. 

iMheesState Teachers Association is naturally a 
little: farther off from the average teacher than the 
county organization, but the possibilities for good, 
oftsuch an organization, are great. Especially is’ 
this true, when the state organization is officered by 
men and women of vision, who are progressive, anc 
who are awake to the needs and the opportunities 
of the day. This fact has been demonstrated in the 
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made enviable records in the profession. 


‘apt to be worth much to the profession. 


tional associations, 
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South, and all over the country, for that mattero: 

The State Association makes it possible for sé¥- 
ery teacher to attend a real educational convention 
once a year, and to secure reduced rates to the eon- 
vention city. Here, the teacher meets teachers from 
different sections of the state, many of whomthave 
Experts 
in particular fields of education are on the prograin. 
The State Superintendent of Schools is on the: pid- 


gram, along with nationally known educators: frem 


other states. Is such an occasion worth while?:The 
teacher who derives no inspiration from ity:is «mot 


However, if the State Association is really: doing 


‘its job, it will not content itself with holding-anzan- 


nual meeting. It will use its funds to promote the 
welfare of teachers on a state-wide basis.e.JIt«ywfll 
secure the co-operation of the State Department-of 
Education, of the county school superintendents: and 
city superintendents, and of the colleges ‘and .nor- 
mal schools of the state. It may, for example,-have 
a field agent, whose business it will be to “promote 
a campaign for building better school kouses,:for 
beautifying school grounds, or perhaps, for,.con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes. The possibilities of 
the state organization are great. > 9 

The national teachers’ association is ‘further from 
the average teacher than the state association, but 
this fact should not prevent it from |. being-well 
worth while. Like the state organization, it has an 
annual meeting, which is naturally a latger and 
more representative gathering than that of -the 
state body. At this meeting, the stories of: prog- 
ress in the various states are told. Here the teacher 
who attends may actually meet, and converse with, 
the men and women who represent the best in 
American education. At this meeting will be found 
those who stand at the top of the profession, be- 
cause they have rendered the greatest service: 

But the most important function of the’ national 
organization is the publication of its educational 
magazine. By means of this publication, the organ- 
ization can serve the teacher who cannot afford the 
long trip to the national educational . convention. 
The publication of a high-class educational journal 
is the natural and logical business. of: the. national 
organization. It is in a much better position..to do 
so than the average state association, “because sit 
has, or should have, more funds, and -because «its 
large subscription list, covering many states,; makes 
the overhead expense of publication relatively-less. 
If a teacher is going to take as many ‘asstwo: edu- 
cational publications, surely one of: them» should: be 
the journal of the national teachers’ association. 
Here the real news of educational, progress 15 taihe 
had, at first hand. LOG DER STO See. 

The teacher who means: business, and is Serious-in 
his or her efforts to help:youth,-can certainly saf- 
ford to spend a few dollars éach vyear: kor: profes- 
sional organization, in the county, state, and mar 
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tocDhat-theré-are certain -benefits:arising ‘from: group 
mMectings among) those:engaged in:the various activ- 
“thes ooficsehiooltifezamustcbe:-potent~to vanyone Syho 
Haws givén the/subjectceven a! passing, thought... This 
ixea da¥oof: spebialties;xof ‘specialists*and of:speciali- 
ationss Phisvisstruesinaevery lire:of endeavor+:in 
farming;!in cowmeryeial enterprises,.in-the: practice 
6fmedi¢ine, 9m {the pulpit;:in‘ the | trades. and.indus- 
tiles, vat cthe--bar» among salesmen» known-as drium- 
Miersjoamong musicians} ini stocks raising, ‘in:-horti- 
“dulture and certdimly none the :lessshould-itybentrue 
ott thé prdfessionwi:teachingy” svsd ~rodal to eas i 
_ Let us enumerate at least a few of the agencies 
directly, concerned. ,,with,.the schools and. speak 
‘briefly, of each,,in. its possibility in the direct’ order 
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We have only +o call attention’ tothe great 
amount of good accomplished in recent years by the 
organization known as the parent-teachers associa- 
tion to show the differencé between a laissez faire 
condition and a system organized and actively ‘en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the objects to be attained. 
In this organization whose aim is to bring about an 
intelligent ¢o-operation between the home and the 
school wonderful’ strides have been made toward the 
‘@6al for ‘which lit! was’ conceived, by bringing: into 
Adser rélations the conditions’ of both the parents 
who have childrén ‘attending ‘our schools and >the 
feachersand student ‘bodies represented in the vari- 
ous eomniunities of Gur land.A sort: of peace:con- 
ferences if you ‘please, where*conditions ‘are studied 
if unison and perplexing difficulties: alleviated. * 
SoRven boardsof trustees have ceased to be mere 
Mechanical “operstors:'and >vhave «learned *-that-in 
coundil there is widonr2 There -are nowdistrict, 
eouity and in vseme Jinstaneés ‘state meetings of 
ihésé*Bodies “where*administrative:s problems are 
Sgdiedand if:noteempletely:solved at: least» much is 
abtived at by the discussidmscwhich' bring-aboutyan 
exchange of=#deas? broadening: the ‘scope’-ofunder- 
stariding«in thesipdividualsatiendingi.. dai s<7 
adEhei position. ,oceupied ~dby..a . superintendent .of 
achools.whethens-thes system, be small, or. large, 
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whether it be city or rural is a peculiar one in that 
it is both administrative and supervisory. One 
should be trained for supervisory work but since the 
training is for the most part theoretical it becomes 
necessary in the acquirement of practice to touch 
elbows, as it were, with others. Others who have 
had possibly broader experiences and who have been 
under the necessity of solving problems like unto 
those that wil¥ inevitably arise under similar con- 
ditions and thereby be enabled the more easily to 
cope with situations when they arise. His educa- 
tion may be broad and profound still he will be men- 
tally strengthened by coming in contact in superin- 
tendents’ meetings with others who are not only 
broadly educated but who by vast experiences and 
years of labor, have become educationalists of extra 
ken. | Te 

And the principal of the school owes loyalty to 
his superintendent if he has one or to his board and 
his community and at the same time stands to be 
equally loyal to his teachers and their pupils. Many 
are the vexing questions arising between him and 
his patrons, him and his board, him and his teach- 
ers, him and his pupils for every one of which he 
stands sponsor. His duties are multifarious, they 
are heavy. What a relief for him occasionally to 
mingle with a group of others whose perplex- 
ities are parallel to his and thereby relating expe- 
riences to lighten his burden. And in these gather- 
ings for principals or superintendents and _princi- 
pals are discussed ways and means by which this 
loyalty the principal owes to his constituents may 
be maintained. Also it is possible, since loyalty 
means not only duty owed but duty deserved, he 
may and will entertain ideas that will render him 
capable of meriting and receiving the loyalty due 
him from all those he serves. 

Supervisors are trained for their work. Each one 
is a specialist. The subject matter is to be encom- 
passed in the mind and the method of presenting 
this subject matter interestingly must be known. 
She must deal with the teachers of her division and 
often in the presence of the pupils under that 
teacher. Teachers themselves are not always ex- 
ceptions when it comes to incorrigibles. One teacher 
is contrary, another is shy and still another is ar- 
rogant. All signs for rain fail in dry weather and 
all signs of dry weather fail in a wet season so all 
tact and careful approachments will fail with the 
supervisor sometimes. She feels sad and undone. 
Her best intentions have been misunderstood or on 
the other hand do what she may, her efforts do not 
show fruitage. In the group meeting others have 
had similar experiences. Ideas are exchanged. 
New thoughts come into her mind and a new and 
happy resolve is formed. Back to her work she 
goes forgetful of all past, a new creature. 

The high school teacher has a duty mainly of in- 
struction. Be he a teacher of the natural sciences, 
the social science, English or mathematics, he needs 


many and intense. 


to know first his subject and next how to present it. 
He should be able to talk little and elicit much. His 
duty is one of evocation. His students are alert 
and will refuse to make research only when the 
teacher fails to properly motivate them. The 
teacher must be wise as to incitation that there 
may be ready response and systematic growth in 
the recitation. In many men there are many minds 
likewise in many students there are various tem- 
peraments, neurotic conditions and home environ- 
ments to be considered. Then, in the high school 
the youth is passing into his last stage of adoles- 
cence, the one in which he yearns to embark upon 
the sea of existence somewhat unhampered. He 
wishes to try his feathers. If there are yet worlds 
to conquer he wants to march forth and conquer. 
The teacher has all these conditions to meet and 
more. His lessons learned in college may be inad- 
equate; his theories may not reach the particular 
case and his tactfulness may be exhausted. What 
surcease from worry and what revival of spirit may 
result from a conference with others in the dis- 
charge of like duties, encompassed with the same 
shades of dispositions and conditions. He needs 
not only the fine impressions of college life, not 
only the experiences gained from practice but he 
needs in additon to all this the helpful influence of 
his fellow workers as they assemble from time to 
time in their group meetings for the purpose of as- 
sisting one another in putting over the important 
labor of instructing the young people of high school 
age. 

For a grade teacher to succeed without the asso- 
ciation of those in the same work is to me unthink- 
able. What is she doing with the fledgeling given 
to her tuiton? The world is beginning to open 
with all its beauties, with all its possibilities and ° 
with all of its ramifications. Explorations" are 
It is a time of dreams and vi- 
sions. Every text is a new means to an end, every 
lesson a wider opening of the flower of life. The 
teacher is able by proper applications of truths 
passed along the road of the grades to influence 
the child in a wonderful way. The thought is a 
serious one. As clay in a potter’s hand is the girl 
or boy under the guidance of the grade teacher and 
as the potter either molds a beautiful and shapely 
vessel with his hands or mars it irreparably so will 
the teacher direct the destinies of those under her 
care either into a love for truth’ and virtues or her 
efforts may be a failure. One needs all the pa- 
tience, tactfulness, charity, preparation and help 
possible to do justice to this training of the younger 
ones. The primary teacher should then avail her- 
self of every opportunity to widen her views and 
learn ever more and more as to how the lives given 
over to her direction may be properly guided. 

But it is really unnecessary to mention each ~ 
group separately. It would lengthen this article — 
too far. The primary teacher has a _ position at 
once unique and important. Unique from the fact. 
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system of schools entered the 
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that she has the budding mind to assist in its un- 


_ folding and important because upon her work de- 


pends the destiny of the child. She undoubtedly 
needs all the stimulating influence to be had from 
her meetings with a group of other primary 
teachers. 


Each teacher of a_ special subject also should 


_ come in contact often with other of like labors to 


prevent getting into a rut or fossilizing. Even a 


4 janitor may become more intelligent and more ef- 


Pe eacher-Training 


ficient by attending meetings where the janitors 
exchange ideas. 

My conclusion is that the group meeting is the 
fountain from which we slake our thirst for spirit- 
ual upbuild; the storehouse from which we acquire 
additional intelligence; the tribunal before which 
our many cases are heard and adjusted and the 
mentor to whom we may trust our cares with an 
assurance we will be edified and elevated. The 
group meeting among teachers is indispensable. 


in a Denominational School 


W. R. Banks, Prairie View, Texas 


Results of Survey 
At the first glance it would seem that a denomi- 


national school’s chief function would be the train- 


ing of ministers for the system of churches from 
which it secures its support, but upon investigation 
we discover that said schools train but few minis- 
ters. In response to a questionnaire sent to all of 
the Negro denominational schools I was only able 
to get replies from 22 located as follows: 


aaah casa ncennnincadloncen npabinpacheesamttnetseoonn 2 
I ee a Spats amg tee 2 
Sh suse ic enpccneeneeee 2 
I i re Se 1 
SEL ct ESS ee ees toe eee eee 3 
ele 1 
asda oanenecerncenemsenntatsntvtnre patina 1 
a Ee EN ar een Seder 2 


Tennessee 
Des aicicacceecavnonsntnnnnnereeeee Se Me a. Be eee eat 
Virginia 

While this small number of schools may not ad- 
mit of a definite conclusion of facts, yet it it inter- 
esting to note that these points come to light: 

The 22 schools reporting that during the years 
1923, ’24, ’25 there were 2025 graduates from all de- 
partments and that of this number 904 entered mis- 
cellaneous fields of activities; 994 became teachers 
and only 127 took up the ministry. Re-stating these 
figures in another manner we have: 

44.8% entered miscellaneous fields. 

49.9% teaching profession. 

6.3% ministry. 
. Important Question 
If approximately 50% of the graduates of any 
teaching profession 
“What is be- 
for 





then this significant question arises—" 
ing done by these schools, in a definite way, 
these graduates in preparing them to meet and suc- 
cessfully grapple with the every-day problems of 
the school-room?” And another question comes to 
the importance of Teacher-Training for those who 


are to teach. 

If it is essentia : 
make our Science courses effecti 
we need hospitals for Medical schools in which ee 
young physician may get first-hand pba 0 
the practica] and essential points of his pro ession, 


1 that we have laboratories to 
ve and practical; if 


then it is vitally necessary that we have ample edu- 
cational advantages for the young teachers which 
are only found in and offered by a Practice School. 

Practice School Organization at Texas College 

Texas College found itself facing this question in 
that 90% of its graduates were becoming teachers, 
and set about to answer it in this manner: 

To avoid the resolutions ‘or interferences from a 
few Trustees who might not be able to see the wis- 
dom of such a course immediately, I rented a small 
cottage across the street directly in front of the 
campus—hired a teacher, promising her $40.00 a 
month. Thus with no funds in sight, I opened a 
Practice school six years ago. It covered the Kind- 
ergarten and eight grades. We charged .a small 
tuition fee of eighty cents a month which was to be 
applied to the Critic Teacher’s salary. Our first 
problem was to get children—pupils in a city which 
has public schools and free text-books, and the usual 
public school facilities. I say we had the problem 
of getting such pupils to attend our school with its 
tuition charge and the additional expense of buying 
text-books. To accomplish this it was necessary 
that the work of our Practice School should excel 
that of the free public school. We observed that 
the average parent sends his child to the school that 
offers the chance for the little ones to appear in 
public exercises. 

Scope of the Work 

In this Practice School we have made an attempt 
to train teachers for the public schools. In addi- 
tion to their subjects in the methods of Teaching, 
each pupil is required to do at least 360 hours of 
actual teaching before she is permitted to graduate. 

In the Fourth year of the High School the subject 
of Primary Methods is given three times a week 
for a year. This class is required to observe the 
teaching in the Practice School three times a week 
and they are to gather from their study and obser- 
vations, materials for note-books, class reports, and 
discussions. In the first year of College, 108 hours 
are given in Primary Methods supplemented by at 
least 180 hours of Practice Teaching. In the Second 
Year Class 108 hours are given in How to Teach 
High School Subjects, supplemented by 180 hours 
of Practice Teaching. In the second year it is the 
plan to send out into the rural schools, as many of 
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A Comparative Study in Educational Procedure 


H. A. Whiting, Instructor in School Methods and 
Management—Supervisor Practice Teaching, 
Tuskegee Institute 


INTRINSIC LEARNING 
The Lesson 
_ Contributes to change (growth) desired in the 
individual through education. 


“The Method 


: Progressive 
:» Democratic—a _ co-operative 
teacher and pupil 

Puts emphasis on teaching children 
. Enlists pupil-activity— 

An activity which is self imposed 

An activity which is whole-hearted 

An activity where pupils have a felt need 

An activity which stimulates thought 

An activity which affords freedom of pupil ini- 
tiative 

An activity in its natural setting 

Makes less demands on drill. Pupils set tasks of 
drill for themselves where, from the immediate 
need, reason for it has been found. 

The Pupil 

The pupil is the centre. 

* His learning is based on the Laws of Readiness, 
Exercise and Effect. 

Broad Learning results (due to the recognition of 
aggregate or simultaneous learnings, i.e. in a 
learning situation, the total learnings consist of 
primary learning, associate learning and concomi- 
tant learnings. The concomitants are very impor- 
tant since they deal with attitudes toward one’s 
teacher; one’s self; the subject; the school; habits 
of study; standards of working; co-operation, etc. 

Unity of Self is the outcome as the interest is 
genuine. This organizes learning into an effective 
whole. 

The test that learning has taken place is when 


enterprise between 


‘the balked activity goes forward. 


There may be intervals before learning re-enters 
the experience or one may do the thing and learn 
the thing at the same time. 

The School 

A laboratory where pupils practice things related 
to their present life. 

Provides for complete living now. 

Democratic. 

The Teacher 

Sympathetic guide and helper; 
pupils; concerned with eorrect living, 
and welfare of children. 


The Recitation ae 
Gives children a chance for growth. Trains them 


to think, to organize ideas. Gives them opportunity 
for pooling, sharing, evaluating, discussing, plan- 


i i ich could 
in joying experiences together whic 1 
ee stably d It develops social 


planning with the 
development 


sense. 


Subject Matter 


Activities concerned with immediate living. Pres- 
ent needs of vital consideration. Subject matter 
only necessary as it furthers activities. 

Ways of behavior (thmking, feeling, acting) 
learned through the children’s experiences now. 

Is continuous—fiuent. 

The selection controlled by the children’s purpos- 
ing with the teacher as a guide. Qualified teachers 
assist the central authority in the selection. 
Education 

Education, its own end, therefore, the more the 
better. 

Is continuous; a self renewing process. The child 
attains higher and higher levels of growth. 


EXTRINSIC LEARNING 


Gives to the pupil a stock of facts. 
Vhe Method 

Formal 

Autocratic—teacher—dictated 

Puts emphasis on teaching subject matter 

Suppresses pupil-activity 

External pressure—teacher-imposed 
Lacks enthusiasm of pupils 

Facts of no vital concern to pupils 
Counteracts thought 

Thwarts pupil initiative 

Situation is strained and artificial 

Emphasizes drill 
The Pupil 

The pupil takes second place. 
sonality dominates. 

Learning involves the memorization of cold, unre- 
lated facts. 

Narrow or Primary Learning results (due to the 
stress placed on acquisition of specific knowledge to 
the neglect of the more important phases of learn- 
ing such as attitudes, habits, appreciations, etc.) 
Thus, the pupil will form a dislike for the teacher; 
the subject; and the school; he will lack confidence 
in self; he will develop improper study habits; un- 
desirable standards of working and the lack of co- 
operation, etc. 

A Torn Self is the outcome as interest is forced. 
Coercion causes the child to do the thing to avoid 
worse. It is the pupil’s choosing between two evils. 

When the pupils can rehearse the facts in the 
lesson. 

Learning to be applied at a later date—during 
adulthood. 

The School 

A place where the pupils learn prescribed subject 
matter related to the adult life. 

Provides for living in the future. 

Autocratic. 


The teacher’s per- 
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The Teacher 

Boss—To dictate, impart knowledge, clinch it and 
hold children to this. Responsible for the pupils’ 
accumulation of subject matter. 

The Recitation : 

An opportunity to rehearse facts presented by the 
teacher or obtained from the text book. 
Subject Matter 

Things to be memorized and stored away for fu- 
ture living. Remote needs emphasized. 

Is static, fixed, rigid. Items arranged in logical 
order. , 

Central authority makes the selection, blocks it 
off looking to future needs; hands it down; the 
teacher follows directions. No need for professional 
thinking. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 

Students from all parts of the South. 

Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Principalship 


H. A. Whiting 


I. Is the improvemeni of principalship the most ef fective single step that can be taken to improve our 


schools. 
CONTRASTING 
Public Education in 1900 

Position of principalship well established and rec- 
ognized but net defired—due to lack of agreenient 
of duties. 

As a result: Principals assumed or had imposed 
upon them innumerable duties. 


More men than women were principals because of 
the requirements for enforcement of discipline. 


Principal stationed himself at the entrance or at 
foot of stairs as pupils parade by. 


None other than the principal conducted morning 
exercises. 


The principal was a part of the yard equipment 
during recess. 


The principal scouted the streets and bypaths be- 
fore school to rouse the laggards to their scholastic 
duty. 


The handling of the “Big Bell” was a privilege 
reserved for him alone. 


The departmental system brought electric bells 
in each class room to be rung at the end of the 
period. The board was in the principals’ office. 


CONDITIONS OF PRINCIPALSHIP 


Public Education Today—1926 
Clerical functions (the writing of payrolls and 
reports of attendance) have been taken over in in- 
terest of speed and accuracy by clerks with type- 
writers, dictographs, multigraphs and adding ma- 
chines. Principal, therefore, has time for observa- 
tion, supervision and reflection. 


Discipline regarded as “maintenance of condi- 
tions conducive to morals of teachers and pupils 
rather than behavior of individuals.” The principal 
welcomes pupil self-government or other methods of 


delegating social control of the pupils in his school . 


to a substitute. 


Principal is consequently absent. 
strategic points as monitors. 


Pupils stand in 


The minister and other invited guests now take 
part. Teachers assist. Instead of the isolated pro- 
gram, one witnesses reports on class activities by 
grades or groups or individual pupils; also programs 
presented by grades or groups, tend to socialize 
these exercises. 


Play ground work now apportioned to teachers— 
not as police but friendly participants in games and 


as aids in case of emergency. 


Activities (scenes of life experiences) in school 


are so interesting that you can’t keep the pupils 


away. 


Bell ringing delegated to the janitor, teachers 


and sometimes older pupils handled those commit- 


tees. 

The teacher often sounds a gong or plays a cord 
on piano in lower primary grades as signal for 
change of activity| 


a cal 
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The principal, sensitive less one oversteps author- 
ity, opposed appointment of a vice-principal for fear 
it reflected on his efficiency. 

Assumed the role of star teacher. When he en- 
tered all gave way. He was expected io be able to 
teach any lesson as well or better than the teacher. 

The principal’s reputation heralded far and wide 
as one who did or did not spare the rod. 


He knew every child by name. 


Cooperated with the community through activities 
in church, lodge, building loan association, etc. 


Used to receive all patrons many carrying co- 
operation to extreme. 


Bazaars for school fund with which to purchase a 
piano, etc. 

School finances deferred to Board of Education 
and Superintendent. 


Principal lacked professional consciousness. 


No higher institution offered any special train- 
ing for principalship. 

Lack of literature on principalship. 

Improvement in service difficult. 

Certification confined to teachers. 


II. Should a principal be educational leader in the 


Illogical relationship between principal and school. 

Principal in theory. Between principal and his 
teachers there was a group of officers each charged 
with some responsibilities which belong to principal. 

General and special supervisor visit his school and 
direct his teachers without his knowledge, or ap- 
proval. 

School controlled by those eannected in general or 
central office, through report to their supervisors 
—not to the principal. 


Position almost reduced to clerical duties. 
Professional interest and ambitions dwarfed. 


Invites specialized aid to relieve him for super- 
vising duties. 


Does not assume such qualification in this age 
of specialization and modern class procedure. 


As welcome of more democratic program any 
teacher has opportunity to be known for more con- 
structive modes of teaching. 

Social changes have changed standard and method 
of management and supervision. The principal has 
lost personal touch—he has found a new way for his 
personality to pervade the atmosphere of his school. 

Keeps up his end in civic matters and more. He 
is foremost in organizing the P. T. A. (a movement 
necessary to hearty support of schools). Through 
this he directs activities so as not to conflict with 
those left to the professional staff. 

Now a go-between, say the assistant principal. 
In many cases the principal has trained himself to 
deal with such persons. 

Piano now the standard equipment of a school. 


Aid of principal enlisted in such matters. 


Organized national movement for professionaliz- 
ing principalship. 
Courses now offered. 


Special literature available. 
Single salary schedule. 
Certification in some states. 


community in which the school is situated? 


Proper placing of responsibility has dignified 
both principal and supervisor. 

The principal is becoming more and more the 
real professional head and leader; his teachers work 
with a common aim, 

Supervision is no longer an inspection through 
the room to locate good or poor teaching, to make 
suggestions to teachers and see that they are car- 
ried out. The principal is made aware of existing 
conditions and sees to the task of commending cr 
improving them. When specialized aid is needed 
he calls for it. 


Offers unusual opportunties for personal growth 
and community service; for research to form a 
good educational philosophy; to improve in writing 
and speaking. 

The principal improves himself in three ways. 

1.. Subject matter, 

2. Philosophy of Education (Because tendency 
to new subjects and methods in school he must have 
fundamental principals which serve as a guide to 
him. 

3. Training for specific duties of principal. 

Professional consciousness and organization for 
professional betterment. 
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III. Does not supervision by the principal mean more than visiting classes, instructing teacher? 


Either much teaching in small schools or mana- 
gerial and administrative duties have usurped time, 
limiting supervision to mere inspection and teacher 
rating. 








Forty thousand Negro. teachers working 
selfishly, singly, and alone have accomplished 
comparatively little towards raising the status 
of their profession in the last fifty years; 
through organization they could better serve 
the child more effectively; make known their 
own needs; establish and maintain higher - 
standards of professional conduct and achieye- 
ment; and elevate the vocation of teaching in 
the estimation of those seeking a respectable 
field in which to invest their talent.”—J. C. W. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 

Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 

Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 

Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 

Expenses reasonable. 
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Principals relieved of all. teaching, although 
should teach at times for their own good. 

Although principalship has several functions, 
they are merely means to an end. His chief re- 
sponsibility is improvement of instruction (super- 
vision.). 

To be effective, clerks are provided. Supervisor 
and teacher work together for pupils’ good. They 
are one on aims, subject matter, teaching standards 
for evaluation of instruction. 

Need for realization of above. 

1. Supervisor and teacher engaged in coopera- 
tion undertakings. 

2. Definite goals with reasonable limits set up 
during year, term or month. (Mimeographed detail- 
ed outline in hands of all teachers who have had a 
hand in constructing it.) 

3. Application of above. 

Observation, Three Types: 

(1. Scouting... 
42. Subject. 
[3. Aspects. Ex. Soil aspect of various subjects. 

Diagnosis—tests professional knowledge and 
scholarship of principal. Must have a democratic 
attitude. Allow for individual differences. 

Measures of Improvement 

Motivate teachers. Give them opportunity for ex- 
ercising initiative, co-operation, self-reliance, etc. 
Dewey says there has been too much super and too 
little vision. 

(1) Appeal to teacher’s experience. 

(2) Appeal to experience of other’s work known 
to principal and teacher. 

(3) Professional expectation all we know of 
theory and practice lessons. 

(4) Demonstration lessons. 

(5) Visits. 

(6) Teacher’s meetings, group Conferences. 

(7) In beginning do not criticise much if at all. 

(8) Be slow in forming judgement. 

(9) Commend something. 

(10) Must have confidence of teachers in his 
sympathy and fairness. 

(11) Even when calling attention to certain 
matters if possible, find something to commend. 

(12) 
rather than indulging in procedure used. 

(18) Avoid use of pronouns “I” and “You” talk 
mostly from an objective basis what children were 
doing. 

(14) Discussion in terms of principles and goals 
agreed upon for year. 

(15) Select items most needed. 

(16) Take up one thing at a time. ~ 

Plan for interview—not dictating but conducted 
in such a way as to free teachers; to stimulate their 
thinking, their best service as exemplified in their 
cooperative endeavor in the solution of problem dis- 


cussed. 


Use substitute procedure for consideration 
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PLAN FOR A DEDUCTIVE LESSON IN 
ALGEBRA 


- Homer Thomas, Dean Bethune-Cookman College 


The lesson plans quoted below have been worked 
«ut by certain classes in Education in Bethune- 


‘Cookman Institute. They are not perfect and any 


educator on reading them over will detect fallacies 
or opportunities for improvement. 
Plan for an Inductive Lesson in Algebra. Topic: 


Rule for the Square of a Binomial. 


Preparation.—Teacher: “If we are able to square 
a binomial we will be able to solve problems rapid- 
ly and thus save time. Then we will take up the 


‘matter of squaring a binomial expression. What 


do you understand by a binomial expression?” 
Answer: “An algebraic expression consisting of 


‘two terms.” 


Teacher: “How do you square any number?” 
Answer: “Multiply the number twice or multiply 


the number by itself.” 


Presentation.—The class is asked to pass to the 
blackboard and the binomials for squaring are pre- 
sented, 





12+2(1.m.)+m2 








(8) (4) 
(st+w)2=? (8+4)2=? 
stw 3+4 
s+w 3+4 
s2-+s.w 32+-3.4 
+s.w+w2 +3.4+42 
s2+2(s.w)+w?2 32+2(3.4) +42 
(5) (6) 
(5+11)2=? (4—2)2=? 
5+11 4—2, 
Spm pa Ok Jae 
52+5.11 7 ae 
+5.11+-112 —4,2+22 
52+2(5.11) +112 229 (4.2)-+-22 


Comparison and Conclusion.—‘“In the problems 





(1) (2) 

(l+m)2=? (l—m)2=? 
1+m ]1—m 
j+m J—m 

12+1.m ]2—].m 
+].m+m2 —Il.m-+m2 


22(1.m)-+m2 











just solved we observe that 


—se ee SS ee ee 


- (l— =]2—2lm+m?2; 
(l4+m)2=12+2lm+m2; (1—m)?=l? . 
(stw)2=s2+2swtw2; (38+4 2—=324-2(3.4) +42; 
(5411) 2=524+2(5.11) +112; 

(ie? ye 42 9 (4.2) +22 remnt oe ; 
Teacher: “Do you see any similarity in each 0 
these problems?” : 
-Answer: (Various answers are given.) 
Teacher: “From these problems just worked I 
want you to give me a statement that will fit each 


kind of problem.” After many attempts at a gen- 


eral statement the following is the result: The 
square of a binomial that is the sum of two quan- 
tities is equal to the square of the first term plus 
twice the product of the first term by the second 
term plus the square of the second term. And the 
square of a binomial that is the difference of two 
quantities is equal to the square of the first minus 
twice the product of the first by the second plus the 
square of the second. 


Application.—When these general statements are 
fully understood examples differing are given, as: 

(1):, (2+8s)2=2. (2): (y—a)2 

(3): (2y+6b)2.. (4) 2. (10-+2h) 2==2 

(5): (sw+8c)2 (6): (mw—2d)2 

Data.—A man distributes $800.00 as follows: He 
gives a certain amount to the Y. M. C. A., four times 
as much for the Y. W. C. A., four times as much for 
S. S. as for Y. W. C. A., one-half as much for for- 
eign missions as for S. S., and $75.00 for home 
missions. How much does he give to the Y. M. - 
GueAs Ft : 


Analysis.—‘There is but one thing we want to 
find—namely, the amount given to the Y. M. C. A. 
Let us see whether all the conditions may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the unknown (Y. M. C. A.), 
which we will call x. 

4x equals the amount for Y. W. (4 times as much 
as Y. M.) 

16x equals the amount for S. S. (4 times as much 
as Y. W.) ; 

8x equals the amount for foreign missions (% as 
much as S. S.) 

$75.00 for home missions. 

Principle.—Since there is but one unknown and 
every condition may be expressed in terms of this, 
we know that we need only one equation; for when 
one unknown is involved only one equation is neces- 
sary for its solution. 

Inference.—The equation is formed by adding all 
of the amounts given and placing them equal to the 
whole amount distributed. 

Adding: x+4x+16x+8x+$75.00 equals $800.00 

collecting: 

29x equals 800.00—75 or 725 
x equals 25, the number of dollars for Y. M. 
4x=$100.00 for Y. W. 
16x—$400.00 for S. S. 
&x=$200.00 for foreign missions. 
$75.00 for home missions. 

Verification—We must check our answer now to 
see if it is correct. Do the different amounts dis- 
tributed add up to $800.00? 

$25.00 amount for Y. M. 

$100.00 amount for Y. W. 

$400.00 amount for S. S. 

$200.00 amount for foreign missions. 

$75.00 amount for home missions. 
Total $800.00 

As far as possible the work of the problem should 
be thought out and suggested by the pupils. 
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In working out a program for the annual session 
to be held at Nashville, Tennessee, July 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th this year, the executive committee at its 
mid-winter session was at its best. Needs of the 
Negro child will decide topics for discussion at the 
Nashville meeting. In the general session, in the 
sectional meetings, in the lobby—everywhere in the 
hearts and minds of the delegates will be upver- 
most the solution of problems touching the im- 
provement of the schools for Negro youth. 


The Executive Committee of the N. A. T. C. S. 
set a high standard in its mid-winter session in its 
deliberations, when it was determined that not only 
a good program must be made for one year, but 
that a program of service should be made for five 
years. They set a standard for deliberations on the 
part of: program makers, especially for teacher or- 
ganizations. We hope that in every case where an 
effort is made to improve the teaching profession 
through teacher organizations, the committee hav- 
ing in charge the making of the program will give 
much time and thought to its job. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE. N.-A.T. €.§. 


For many -years the executive committee of the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
have held their mid-winter meeting at Tuskegee In- 
stitute at the time of the Tuskegee Farmers Con- 
ference. The idea was to take advantage of the 
presence of many other educators assembled here at 
that time. The outstanding group at the conference 
this year were the members of the executive commit- 
tee who had come especially for their meeting. All 
the Southern States with but two or three exceptions 
sent representatives, as did the District of Columbia. 
This wide and efficient representation of the com- 
mittee at this season of the year is typical of the 
rapidly growing importance of the National Assoc- 
iation of Teachers in Colored Schools. Instead of 
having a single hurried meeting when everything 
else was out of the way, as heretofore, the committee 
devoted a whole day to its work, and held the best 
meetings in the history of the organization, They 
not only gave a definite outline to the program for 
the annual session at Nashville in July but project- 
ed aims ‘and activities for a number of years to 
come. 

The slow, patient work of the Association is 
beginning to bear fruit. Its work would have been 
worthwhile if it had done no more than make the 
colored teachers of the country acquainted with one 
another. It has in addition centered their atten- 
tion upon their common aims and problems, and 
awakened in them a community of interest hitherto 
unknown. No great group of workers in our coun- 
try have been more isolated than colored teachers. 
No group have suffered more from lack of helpful 
contacts. The growing acquaintance fostered by 
this and other educational associations is developing 
in colored teachers an increasing appreciation of 
the value and power of co-operation among them. 
The organ of the Association, The Bulletin, not only 
helps to arouse the common interest of this great 
body of workers but more and more is giving ef- 
fective expression to their needs and aims 

But neither the Association nor its organ is 
anything like as efficient in advancing the cause 
of colored teachers as it might easily enough be 
made. The Association should have the unanimous 
support of the forty thousand teachers of the coun- 
try. But with much less support even it could do a 
valuable work in making needed studies in Negro 
education, and in awakening interest, for instance, 
in the pitiable conditions under which thousands of 
colored teachers have to work. This is a cause that 
should enlist the interest and support of every 
teacher and every educational institution in the 
country until every colored teacher has been regis- 
tered in the National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE STATES 


There are in a few of the northern and border 
communities groups of Negro teachers who are 
very favorably located. Many of them feel some- 
what the restriction of race in some matters of 
preference but, all in all, they know nothing of in- 
tensity of the struggle of their fellow-workers in 
the South. Their school houses are not far differ- 


-- ent from any about them; their term is quite as 
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long; salaries may cause some dissatisfaction be- 
cause of local difference but for the vast majority of 
Negro teachers they would be munificent and sala- 
res are large enough in these communities to insure 
a group of teachers of splendid training and able to 
maintain a quite high standard of living as teachers 
go. These groups have found it difficult to work 
up a very great amount of sympathy. for the vastly 
different conditions of their southern brothers and 
sisters in the craft or for the little boys and girls 
in the southern schools. 
or a long time the great body of Negro teachers 

in the South have looked hopefully to these more 
favorably situated groups for the material aid 
they could give to the general cause. We of the 
South have felt that their superior advantages of 
training gave these others the opportunity and in- 
deed the obligation to help us in our struggles and 
we have longed for the day when they would find 
it in their hearts to stand frankly and unashamed 
with us as we faced the serious problems of get- 
ting a race of people educated in the dual school 
systems of the southern United States. 

At the mid-winter meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama, probably no more assur- 
ing incident occured than the introduction to the 
meeting of the representatives of the Negro group to 
teachers of Washington. For of all these groups the 
Washington teachers enjoy a real eminence in the 
profession. Mr. M. Grant Lucas, President of the 
Columbia Association for the past four years, was 
sent to us as the personal representative of the 
thousand or more Negro public school teachers of 
that Association to bring to us in the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools the definite 
assurance that the teachers of the Columbian As- 
sociation are determined to stretch out their hands 
across the States to their fellow craftsmen and to 
stand with us in our effort to get respectable con- 
sideration from America of the educational enter- 
prise among Negroes. “— 

What an ernest this is that other groups similar- 
ly advantaged will join the ranks of the N. oe ti 
C. §. and that this is but the dawning of the day 
when the most advantaged members of the profes- 
sion will be standing solidly with the rank and file as 
we appeal, to all teachers in Negro gen: to ed 
their professional obligations and as we tace 


i inl tion. 
i opinion on Negro Educa 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF N. A. T. C. S. 
MEETS IN MID-WINTER SESSION AT 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


L. Frances Phillips 


On Tuesday, January 18, 1927 the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. A. T. C. S. held its mid-winter ses- 
sion as the guest of Tuskegee Institute. In the ab- 
sence of Chairman R. S. Grossley, who was un- 
avoidably detained, Vice Chairman W. T. B. Wil- 
liams and the other officers seriously worked at the 
problems facing not only the Association but the 
teachers and students of the South. They proposed 
that a definite study be made of “The Retardation 
of Southern Children in Northern Schools,” a re- 
port being given at the next annual meeting. Such 
a study would tend to bind the National more close- 
ly to the border states and those cities which have 
been so largely affected by the “migration.” It 
would also serve to show the variation in school 
standards and perhaps serve as an incentive for se- 
curing higher standards in some schools. Another 
suggested study was that of “What Becomes of 
Our High School Graduates.” 

A very significant slogan was adopted for the 
Nashville meeting which is to be held July 26-29 
inclusive, 1927: THE NEEDS OF THE NEGRO 
CHILD, being the only reason for holding educa- 
tional meetings, for employing teachers and princi- 
pals, for attempting to carry forward a national 
school betterment program. Under this head such 
modern subjects as the “Moral Force in Education,” 
“Health as an Educational Foundation,” “Religious 
Education, the Omitted Factor,” “Scholarship, the 
Basic Goal,’ were outlined as themes for the prom- 
inent addresses and sectional meetings. 

The critical financial situation called for a re- 
quest that each state as pledged by its representa- 
tive in Hot Springs last July definitely support the 
executive secretary in his effort to get out a credi- 
ble educational journal, by promptly raising its 
quota of the $10,000 budget so earnestly promised. 
Because no large organization attempting to do a 
national piece of work can run on a one year system, 
it was decided that a committee be appointed to 
CANVASS THE POSSIBILITY OF OUTLINING 
A DEFINITE PROGRAM OF SERVICE AND 
FINANCE TO COVER A PERIOD OF YEARS. 

Through the columns of The Bulletin, published 
by the N. A. T. C. S., valuable technical and prac- 
tical studies, dealing «with all phases of education, 
also such popular matter as teacher personnels and 
honor rolls is distributed to rural and city teachers. 
The Association hopes to make its journal of such 
character as to prove indispensable to the teaching 
profession. 

The persons present, whose names follow, left 
this meeting with the determination to make a vig- 
orous campaign in their respective states to raise 
funds to back the National in its struggle to ad- 
vance educational standards: M. N. Work, J. C. 
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Wright, W. T. B. Williams, M. H. Griffin, H. C. 
Trenholm, E. C. Roberts, R. R. Taylor, C. J. Callo- 
way, Mrs. A. M. P. Strong, Miss Earle Chambers, 
M. Grant Lucas, J. R. E. Lee, J. O. Thomas, Mrs. 
M. Agnes Jones, Miss F. C. Williams, Leo M. Fav- 
rot, M. J. Foster, S. J. Greene, Mrs. J. E. Johnson, 


W. A. Robinson, M. L. Morrison, F. Rivers Barn-. 


well, M. W. Dogan, T. W. Turner. 

The faculty of Tuskegee Institute gathered to 
hear the officers of the N. A. T. C. S. on the after- 
noon of the 18th. President Robinson made a 
weighty speech concerning teacher organization. 
Salient points were made in_ short addresses by 
Leo M. Favrot, introduced by W. T. B. Williams; 
M. W. Dogan, M. Grant Lucas, Miss Fannie C. Wil- 
liams, W. T. Turner, J. R. E. Lee, and R. R. Taylor. 
It was brought out that J. R. E. Lee, now president 
of Florida A. & M. College, was founder of the Tus- 
kegee Educational Association, under whose aus- 
pices the meeting was held. 


When the Arkansas State Fair Association was 
organized ten years ago, the Negroes were invited to 
exhibit their farm products, handicraft work, and 
school work. This exhibit had to be placed in a 
tent because no building had heen provided. At the 
fair in October 1925 we were rudely informed by 
the wet exhibits caused by continuous rains that we 
needed a building. A month later at the State meet- 
ing of the teachers in Hot springs a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the plan of asking the school 
children of the State to contribute money for the 
erection of this proposed building. A committee 
was appointed to work out the details. A citizens 
committee was invited to co-operate with the teach- 


ers. Hon. John L. Webb was selected chairman and 





Mr. Fred McCuistion, Supervisor of Negro Schools, 
scrved as director. A comvetent architect made 
drawings and gave estimates of the cost. . This. 
amount of money was apportioned to the various 
counties on the basis of school population. The plan 
was endorsed by county superintendents and county 
teachers organizations. Members of the Negro Di-. 
vision in the State Department of Education gave 
much of their time to visiting counties to encour- 
age and stimulate the campaign. 

Early in the campaign the idea occurred that. 
additional interest might be had by dedicating this 
building to the Negro soldiers who fell in the 
World war. So on a bronze tablet at the main en- 
trance is this inscription: “This building is dedi- 
cated to the memory of the 427 Arkansas soldiers 
who died in service during the World War, by the 
Colored citizens and school children.” 

This building was completed for the State fair 
last October. It is to be used for the exhibits of 
Jeanes supervisors, Smith-Hughes teachers, county 
farm and county agents, colleges and schools. It 
has a floor space of 9840 square feet. A negro 
contractor did the work at a cost of $12,500. It is 
located at the main entrance of the fair grounds, and 
it is said by many to be the most attractive building 
in the park. A landscape gardener laid out the 
grounds and planted the shrubbery. Fully one hun- 
dred thousand people visited the building and ex- 
hibits last fall. Two counties raised more than 
$1,000 each. The majority made splendid contribu- 
tions. The county that raised the largest amount on 
the basis of population received a silver loving cup. 
Ouachita county won the cup. The Hempstead 
County Training School raised the largest amount 
as a school, outside of Little Rock. 





The Negro Memorial Exhibit Hall, Little Rock, Ark. * 
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% It has been wisely said, “United we stand, divid- 
ed we fall” and “In union there is strength”. I 
know of no group of workers that these statements 


‘could be more wisely used than the teaching pro- 


fession. Educators realize the advantage of con- 
ferences to discuss plans regarding work of the 
same nature. If the teachers of the colored schools 
of America could unite their efforts, their experi- 
efices and their problems to be discussed in a group 
conference untold good would result to the teaching 
profession. This should be done as far as practical 
in county organization, state organization and espe- 
cially in national organization. 
J. B. FELTON, 
State Agent for Negro Schools, 
Columbia, S. C. 





YIt is my conviction that group action is practically 
necessary to the successful advancement of the in- 
terests of any group. This, of course, is a departure 
from the individualistic following of one’s inclina- 
tion and if all people were inclined to give fair val- 
ues and to properly appreciate the services of all 
ether people the organization would probably not be 
necessary. Organizations make some _ miserable 
blunders but all in all it seems that this is the only 

ay that any particular group can hold its own and 
advance their interest as compared with and in com- 
petition with other groups. This much said, I am 
favorable to the teachers being organized for their 
betterment in all directions. This organization must 
be handled with good sense or it will make more 
trouble than they would have with each individual 
Idoking out for himself. 
BO J. H. BRINSON, 
43 State Supervisor Negro Education for Florida. 
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We have given in this number of “The Bulletin 
ae . . . “ 
much space to the discussion of teacher organiza 


tions. We are pleased to note that those in admin- 
istrative positons are in accord with the idea that 


conditions in colored schools can be improved 
through the organization of teachers in colored 
c] colored 


sure that teachers in 
viewpoint on the 
and show by 
and co-operation that 


schools. We are 


schools should agree with this 


their enthusiastic response Se 
they appreciate in this way every opportunity for 


such improvement. 
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I have been very much impressed with the im- 
portance of group action on the part of teachers 


engaged in public school work. I am convinced that 
associations of teachers, county, state, and nation, 
can contribute much to the making of teaching a 
profession and to the advancement of the work of 
the schools in general. 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools can, in my judgment, do a very important 
piece of work in the advancement of Negro educa- 
tion in the nation as well as in the states. The 
Texas Association of Colored Teachers is doing at 
this time a very important piece of work along this 
line. 

L. W. ROGERS, 
First Assistant State Supt. 


I think group action among teachers is very de- 
sirable for professional improvement and for social 
and cultural development and for advancement of 
educational interests that the teachers assemble 
from time to time by counties, by congressional dis- 
tricts, by states and by groups of states for encour- 
agement, for inspiration, for liberalizing ideals and 
unifying our efforts. 

L. N. TAYLOR, 
Rural School Agent, Kentucky. 


Progressive counties and schools in Arkansas have 
their teacher organizations, promoting local inter- 
est and co-operating with the State Association in 
solving problems important to all. Without such 
organizations, the profession would lack in spirit 
and fail to receive the support it has a right to ex- 
pect of the public. 

Since attending the Hot Springs session of the 
N. A. T. C. S., I have been convinced of the value of 
the organization to all Colored teachers and schools 
and I am anxious that our teachers join it and at- 
tend its meetings. 

FRED McCUISTION, 
Supervisor Colored Schools, Arkansas. 


Looking forward to the annual session of the 
National Association to be held at Nashville, most 
of the states during their annual session have elect- 
ed special delegates to represent their state work at 
the meeting. Over half of the state teacher organi- 
zations are to hold their annual sessions sometime 
betwen now and the first of May. We hope that 
the officers will put in their program of business 
the election of the number of representatives to the 
national meeting in July. 
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OUR STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the last annual meeting of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Prof. C. S. Woodard, a grad- 
uate of Jefferson Educational Institute and Ohio 
State, was elected President. Mr. Woodard is in 
charge of the Agricultural teaching of the Colored 
schools of Arkansas under the Smith-Hughes De- 
partment of the State. The program of the State 
Association, under the leadership of Mr. Woodard, 
has been very definitely planned. Some of the more 
important features of the plan are: 

1. Establishment of a Teachers’ 
teachers. 

2. At least 1,500 members in the association. 

3. Publishing a school journal. 

4. Setting up standards for junior high and senior 
high schools of the State. 

5. Setting up minimum standards for teachers of 
the State. 

6. Placing a Jeanes’ agent, farm and home demon- 
strating agent, county nurse or health worker, and 
a training school in every county where there are 
sufficient numbers of Colored people. 

7. Consolidated and Rosenwald schools in every 
eommunity in the State, where there are sufficient 
numbers of Colored people. 


Bureau for 








C. S. WOODARD, 
President Arkansas State Teachers Association 


FLORIDA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION’S 


PLATFORM 
1. Better prepared Teachers demanding better 
Pay giving a full day’s work. 


2. Every School a system of record and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the recording officer in the keep- 
ing and transferring of records. 


3. 100 per cent membership in the State Associa- 
tion and National, a joint membership. 


4. A 9-month school term for every Negro school 
with attendance every day for every pupil. 


5. Publication of an Association Journal and Bul- 


letin. 


6. Scientific yearly studies of Education Condi- 
tions in the State upon which a sound program may 
be based. 


7. Unity of effort in the cause of Education on 
part of all concerned Religious, Private and Public. 


8. Organization of Institutes in every County, 
combining Counties into Regions, Regional Dele- 
gates forming representative Assembly at yearly 
meeting for direct legislation. 


9. Parent-Teachers Association as a permanent 
part of the State Teachers’ Association Meeting. 


10. “Keeping Step” with the advancing Curricu- 
lum, Educational Progress with the best for the 
youth in Instruction, Method and Character. 


11. Continuing the State Oratorical Contest divid- 
ing into two sections—Elementary and High School. 


12. Central Headquarters for Association wa 
functioning office throughout the year. : 


13. Each Vice-President a Specific duty, as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. In charge of Oratorical Contest. 

2nd. Organizer of County Institutes PREMIO 3 
program. 

3rd. Chairman of State Promotion Committee, 
Membership in State and National. 

4th. Statistician and Research Secretary. 

5th. Business Manager of the State Publica- 
tion and Chairman of General Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Devised by R. O’Hara Lanier, President Florida 
State Teachers’ Association. 
Fla. A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Impressions of the East Tennessee Association of 


Teachers in Colored Schools 
W. A. Robinson, President N. A. T. C. S. 


I am already appreciating that being President of 
the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
schools besides being considerable of an honor and 
_a heavy responsibilty also is going to afford some 
very rich and valuable experiences. I can hardly 
account my invitation to the East Tennessee As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools in Knox- 
ville, October 28-30 to the National Association con- 
nection as Mr. Brooks a model of forehandedness 
invited me last spring. However, having the op- 
portunity to represent our National Association 
gave a slightly different meaning to my presence 
there, and caused me to have a different interest in 
the proceedings from what I would otherwise have 
had. 


There was: really much to reflect upon. It was 
certainly most evident that Mr, Brooks, who is a 
teacher-in the Knoxville High School not a principal 
or college president, had worked almost unbeliey- 
ably to assemble his program and plan out in most 
careful detail for the smoothly running procedure 
of the entire meeting. He is a tireless worker and 
felt most seriously the obligations upon him as 
President of the Association. It seems most signifi- 
cant to me that the teachers chose one from the 
ranks as president of the organization. One to be 
trusted sure, but one from the ranks nevertheless. 
The new President, Mr. J. L. Cary is also from 
the ranks being Professor of English at Knoxville 
College. Like most of our associations, the East 
Tennessee Association is emerging from what just 
a few years ‘ago must have been hardly much more 
than an annual conference of a handful of teachers 
to the place where it is beginning to stir the imagi- 
nations of the rank and file of teachers and in large 
numbers they are joining and in numbers much 
larger than formerly they are spending the time 
and money necessary to attending the annual meet- 
iitee most of our Negro associations also 
there was evidence that the association is a matter 
largely of the annual meeting with little of the 
work of the association being projected through the 


n small units of organized local teachers or 
s and conferences whose 
dy solution of the prob- 
ro throughout the year 
ate or District Associa- 


ing. 


year i 
through working committee 
work extends toward a stea 
lems of teaching and learnit 
under the auspices of the St 
tion. 


Many of the methods of procedure have been left 


over from the old days before the new awakening 
and the largely attended meetings. But there was 
the usual evidence of serious conference of = ie 
wise heads left almost alone with the business © 
the association and trying to remake the rae 
tien by working earefully into the old constitution 


new measures to modernize the procedure. A sort of 
letting down the hems as it were to allow for 
growth. At the association meetings I have at- 
tended recently I have seen this process going on 
and I have thought, how constitutions hold us to 
old things as well sometimes as to good things. 

In our own State Association in North Carolina 
I have seen a machinery that had successfully taken 
care of two or three hundred completely collapse 
under the strain of a sudden growth to a member- 
ship of nine hundred or a thousand and I have seen 
the association facing and meeting the problem of 
planning and building a constitution and a ma- 
chinery that would serve a membership that has 
grown in the last five years to three thousand. We 
feel also that our big accomplishment has been to 
provide for an organization that lives and works 
from one State convention to the next through local 
units that allow the small groups of teachers to 
plan for their own local problems and that also 
practically takes care of the matter of registration. 
Last year only 800 out of a total registration of 
3,000 teachers were registered at the State meeting. 

The great joy that came to me at the Tennessee 
meeting was to see the splendid, unselfish planning 
of far visioned young men like W. M. Boyd of Mor- 
ristown, C. L. McAllister of Chattanooga, Vivian 
Campbell of Greenville, and P. E. Butler of Bristol 
and others always guided by the rich wisdom of the 
older men like President Hale of Nashville, Mr. C. 
W. Cansler of Knoxville, E. M. Billingsley of Chat- 
tanooga and other wise and sane older heads. 


I must not fail to mention the intelligent partici- 
pation of such women as Mrs. Ida B. Wood and 
many others whose names I cannot remember. 

Other very encouraging observations which I can 
justly make of the East Tennessee meeting are that 
the rank and file of the teachers supported the or- 
ganization. Every session of the long and necessarily 
serious and therefore tedious progress of the con- 
vention was well attended in spite of the attraction 
which I am sure the city of Knoxville presented es- 
pecially to young women who come from provinces 
and who would have enjoyed a chance to go shopping 
or to be diverted by the usual social engagements. 
The same serious and eager faces were evident at 
all of the sessions. There was evidence also that 
these people were willing to trust their chosen lead- 
ers with the destinies of the association and the 
election of new officers was carried out with order 
and dispatch and such expressions of confidence as 
to hearten the new leaders. 


Best of all perhaps was the fact that these Negro 
teachers in East Tennessee have determined to or- 
ganize and to work out their problems together and 
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not individually whether those be problems affect- 
ing teachers directly or problems affecting the 
young people whom they are serving. The work 
of the National Association was given a most inter- 
ested and cordial hearing and was presented not 
only by myself but by several of the members of 
the East Tennessee Association. 





SUPERVISOR T. T. POLLARD 
President State Teachers Association 
T. T. Pollard, pioneer in the educational develop- 
ment of the Beaumont Texas city schools, began his 
eareer some 88 years ago in a dilapidated one room 


structure. Owing to the large increase of pupils 
in the school, he was soon given an assistant teach- 
er. From this beginning the faculty grew as the en- 
rollment increased. A large frame building dis- 
placed the old one. Domestic Science and Arts were 
added in the public schools, through his appeal to 
the citizens of Beaumont. Mr. Pollard inaugurated 
the first- Parents Day to be observed in the schools 
of this city and later induced the authorities to 
open an evening school which now employs ten 
teachers under his principalship. From a one room 
school building,, Beaumont now has a $101,000 well 
equipped brick building named by the Board of Ed- 
ueation “The Pollard School.” Mr. Pollard is now 
Supervisor of the Negro schools of Beaumont, Tex- 
as, and President of the State Association of Teach- 
ers in colored schools. 
0 


MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Over six hundred of a _ possible one thousand 
teachers enrolled as active members of the Mary- 
land State Association at its last annual meeting. 
For the first time in its history, the Association 
pledged its financial support and affiliation to the 
National Association of Teacchers in Colored 





Schools. The Association is publishing this year a 
sixteen page magazine called The Oracle. Mr. H. 
S. Wilson, Supervisor of Colored School, Chester- 
ton, Md., was elected president for the ensuing year; 
Mr. Henry Lowers was re-elected treasurer and Mr. 
James L. Nicholas, secretary. 


GEORGIA STATE TEACHERS AND EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 
As a means of improving the professional spirit 
of the teachers, the Georgia State Teachers and 
Education Association is lending suitable books to 
teachers in ten counties. This is done through the 
county superintendent or some Jeanes agent. Each 
county has enough books to lend each teacher one 
book a month. The books include professional sub- 
jects, fiction, poetry, and biography. 


THE PRESIDENT OF GEORGIA STATE ASSO- 
CIATION 

Cyrus Gilbert Wiley, Dean of Morris Brown Uni- 
versity, has been one of the most progressive presi- 
dents of the Georgia State Association. By his 
impelling personality, his sane and _ progressive 
policy, his clear understanding of the importance of 
group action, he has built up in three years a mem- 
bership of 160 to 1,518, one of the largest associa- 
sions in the Southern States; he has placed through 
the State Teachers’ Association a paid worker in 
the field in behalf of Negro education and has estab- 
lished a circulating library among county teachers. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 

In the recent annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina teachers, it was shown that in the past five 
years the membership of the Association has grown 
from 100 to 3,000 or nearly fifty per cent of all of 
the Negro teachers. The budget of this 46th asso- 
ciation included a substantial donation to the N. A. 
A. C. P., the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History; the North Carolina Home for 
Delinquents; the N. A. T. C. S.; prizes, loving cups, 
and other awards for excellence in scholarship. 
The Association elected its, oldest member, Dr. S. 
G. Atkins, president. Dr. Atkins is president of 
Teachers’ College in Winston-Salem. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C 
A. Athletics, all fine features. . 

For information, address— 

JOHN HOPE, President 
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RICHARD R. COLE 
Principal Simmons School, St. Louis, Mo. 
47 Years in One School 

Mr. Richard H. Cole has been principal of Sim- 
mons school; St. Louis, Mo., for almost a half a 
hundred years. Mr. Cole came to St. Louis, Mo. 
from Cincinnati over 47 years ago to become prin- 
cipal of this school which was then a two room 
building having one assistant teacher. Simmons 
school is now a brick structure built at the cost of 
$350,000. It has twenty-seven rooms, thirty-two 
teachers and fifteen hundred pupils. Mr. Coles is a 
wide awake, broad minded and far seeing man; very 
cosmopolitan in his religious and social life. Not 
only is Mr. Coles a teacher, he is also a preacher 
and a lecturer and takes an active part in the vari- 
ous civic activities in his city. 

During his teaching experience he has conducted 
summer schools and institutes through which he has 
influenced the professional work of more than five 
thousand teachers, having last August closed a state 
summer school enrolling more than two hundred and 
fifty teachers and prospective teachers. 












We will send you post: id any school or college 
book upon Peale of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we have a secondhand copy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept any new OF ae 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries an 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. ® Send list for our offer. « 


BARNES & NOBLE, I[uc., 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








PROF. H. C. YERGER 


Teaching Forty-three Years in Hope,Arkansas 


Mr. H. C. Yerger, principal of the high school for 
Negroes of Hope, Arkansas, is a fine example of de- 
votion and service as a teacher. He is sixty-six 
years old, has been teaching forty-three of those 
years, forty of which he has spent in the Hope 
school. He has built his school from a sixth grade 
school to a standard high school of four years. 





THE UNKNOWN 


TEACHER 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


“T sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Great 
generals win campaigns, but it is the Unknown Soldier 
who wins the war. Famous educators plan news sys- 
tems of pedagogy, but it is the Unknown Teacher who 
delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity 
and contends with hardship. For him no_ trumpets 
blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations are de- 
creed. He keeps the watch along the borders of dark- 
ness and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to con- 
quer the evil powers which are the enemies of youth, 
encourages the eager, and steadies the unstable. He 
communicates his 9wn joy in learning and shares with 
boys and girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights 
many candles which in later years will shine back io 
cheer him. This is his reward. 


“Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love 
of knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better of the Republic than the Un- 
known Teacher. No one is more worthy to be enrolled 
in a democratic aristocracy, ‘King of himself and servant 
of mankind.’ ” 
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Some Observations on Mental Tests 


R. W. Gadsden, Principal Public School, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Mental testing, or mental measuring was_ in- 
vented by Sir Francis Galton in 1883, but it was not 
till twenty years afterward that the subject receiv- 
ed the prominence it deserved. 

Educators and psychologist in various’ countries 
carried on experiments in mental measuring, but 
the conclusions were so conflicting that the matter 
of testing feel into temporary disrepute. 

Dr. Binet, who had been conducting experi- 
ments in France, was commissioned to find a way 
of identifying backward, subrermali ard feeble- 
minded children in order tha: they might be placed 
in special classes. His work wes so well done, that 
the test cevised by him became a criterion by which 
subsequent scales or tests wer2 judged. 

Binet’s test is the outstanding individual test as 
distinguished from the group tests devised about 
the tinie of the World War, and that hecame so 
useful to the army of the United States iin assigning 
men to the work or rank thev seem b::: fitted to 
do cr serve. 

Since the war, these group te’:ts have 
valuable in education because they have made classi- 
fication and grouping of chiidren mceve definite, 
and therefore more satisfactory. Classifying and 
grouping children on the basis «f menta: tests makes 
possible a great gain in the efficiency and economy 
of instruction. 

The ciscovery of individual differences ied to the 
discovery of tests. 
which to measure these differences. Previous to 
the use of tests for grouping children, classes were 
made up on the basis of the teacher’s estimate. Even 
by so crude and unreliable a standard as the teach- 
er’s judgement, it was discovered that some chil- 
dren were bright, some were dull and others were 
so dull that they were called dunces and treated as 
such. This was one of the unpardonable sins of the 
old school. 5 


It was this tendency to stigmatize dull and back- 
ward children, a legacy from the old school, that 
hindered the general use of so valuable an instru- 
ment as the intelligence test. (Teachers who use 
tests must be cautioned against giving out informa- 
tion of a personal nature as regards test results. It 
causes needless pain to a child’s self-respect to be 
advertised as the dullest pupil in his class. It 
might make the highest pupil snobbish and anti-so- 
cial to be so advertised.) At any rate it was a 
wasteful practice to so classify pupils—wasteful 
of time, money and teaching energy. Such classi- 
fications or grouping was and is the chief cause of 
the large number of repeaters which encumbers so 
many schools. It is plain that when pupils repeat, 
they lose time; the cost of their education is multi- 
plied by two; and they displace other children, there- 


preved very 


Some way had to be found by 


by making the problem of seating capacity more dif- 
ficult. 

Teachers who have had the experience of teach- 
ing before and after the introduction of tests, know 
what a struggle it was to attempt to bring all of the 
children of the class up to standard. They also 
know that it is very different dealing with a group 
of children of the same mental level. 

Why the practice of considering all children of 
equal ability persisted as long is at least interesting. 
It seems that individual differences should have 
been discovered earlier. While tests are far from 
perfect, they furnish the best means educators have 
for locating these differences and grouping. sub- 
jects accordingly. Test and measurements have 
raised education definitely to the rank of science. 
As such it has developed a terminology. It has at- 
tained a popularity hitherto unknown. Newsnapers 
and magazines give considerable space to the dis- 
cussion of mental tests and measurements, and their 
results. The bibliography on these subjects has 
grown very rapidly since the close of the war. 
There is no excuse, therefore, for many of the mis- 
conceptions which exist even among teachers. 

A population that is large enough, falls roughly 
into five groups acecrding to results obtained on the 
best tests: very superior, superior, normal or av- 
erage, inferior and very inferior. What the aver- 
age does is normal. Stated differently, what the 
majority does is normal. It is confusing, therefore 
to use normal, excellent and inferior interchange- 
ably. When the word normal is used, one thinks of 
that large group which occupies the middle of a dis- 
tribution, with at least two classes above it and 
two below. 

The use of the word interchangeably with the 
words referred to above is particularly indefen- 
sible, if the division into groups was made upon the 
results of an intelligent test. 

From test are obtained M. A.’s and I. Q.’s of 
subjects. These are used in arranging children into 
homogeneous groups and ordinarily, a child’s fam- 
ily, residence, eonduct, dress or personality has 
nothing to do with such grouping. It ought to be 
easily seen that children having the same or nearly 
the same learning ability make a more efficient 
teaching group than a group made up of children of 
widely varying ability. Since pupils must be taught 
in groups, the ability to arrange the groups upon 
a scientific basis, makes this contribution of mental 
measurements of incalculable value. Now and then 
a discussion as to the merits of what is called 
group instruction, and individual instruction arises, 
and interesting ideas are suggested. 

A somewhat sentimental definition of individual 
instruction is that suggested years ago by Presi- 
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dent Garfield: Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and himself on the other end constituted a univer- 
sity. If this is what is meant by individual in- 
struction, such instruction in a democratic country 
is impracticable. One pupil to the teacher in this 
day and under the present organization and admin- 
istration of public education is purely an academic 
There is no drift toward individual instruc- 
tion such as described above. Educators are now 
taken up with the question of making the means 


and equipment in sight adequate to keep pace with 


the ever increasing school population. As a matter 
of fact, there is no other kind of instruction than 
individual instruction, but for purposes of economy 
and in order to satisfy the aims of all education, the 
instruction takes place in a group, the size of the 
group within certain reasonable limits, and for 
certain subjects, making no great difference. 
Experiment as to class size and its effect upon 
instruction seems to have proved the above conclu- 
sion. Within the group, it is the individual that is 
learning. The group learns because the individual 
learns. In a group of twenty, if one or two or more 
learn, because all of group do not learn a given 


_ matter of instruction, we can not say there has been 


no learning. The more nearly the group is of the 
same mental level, the more nearly may the instruc- 
tion be said to be group instruction. 

Another important conclusion reached through 
mental tests and measurements is that the Jeffer- 
sonian optimism is not true. That all men are 
created equal is another of those pretty sayings 
which seem to be definitely disproved. 

A distribution of any number of subjects upon 
the basis of any measured trait or characteristic, 
shows a tapering from the lowest measures of a 
very few subjects up to higher measures of a larger 
number of subjects—the average, normality—and 
tapering down to the highest measures of a very few 
subjects. 

If it is height we are distributing, there will be 
a few very short persons, a large number of medium 
height and a very few tall persons. Of course, there 
will be persons of heights varying from the shortest 
up to the highest or tallest. The differences are 


gradual. They are so gradual that a graph of the 
hat is known as a curve of 


normal probability. 

“A distribution of I. Q’s. (Intelligence Quotients) 
obtained by nearly 2000 children on a recent test 
e. a few children received 


shows a range of 104: i. 
d an IQ of 144, these 


an IQ of 40 and a few receive 
figures representing the lowest and the highest 
scores. Of course, there were scores in every inter- 
Sixty per cent of the children scored 


0, the median IQ being 83.5. 
shows 


val between. 
between 70 and 9 
The distribution of the scores of each class 
practically the same thing. 
It is plain, the intelligent and e 


do is to divide these children into 
Mention 


conomical thing to 
groups of approxi- 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 


Founded 1866 by the 62nd and 65th 
United States Colored Infantry and 
supported by the state of Missouri as 
an INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
LEARNING. 


For information as to terms and 
courses, Address— 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President, 
Jefferson City 
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WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
A SCHOOL WITH A TRADITION AND A FUTURE. 
What Makes an Institution Prominent 


The same elements that serve to distinguish families or 
individuals : 


IDEALS! 
TRADITION! BACKGROUND! 


Wiley stands out pre-eminently in the educational 
world because of its ideals; because of the traditions it 
has built up; because of the background that has been 
formed through 54 years of ceaseless effort to establish 
itself in the hearts and minds of the people. 

Wiley has kept its curriculum up-to-date with the best 
educational standards; but it has also sought at all! 
times to emphasize the importance and value of the by- 
products of education and to create an atmosphere most 
conducive to the acquisition of these by-products. 

The regular session, in this respect, is no different 
from the Summer Session which, during the 6 years of 
its existence has maintained the highest practical stan- 
dards—in faculty personnel, academic requirements, 
scientific equipment, and general educational facilities. 

Work done in the Wiley Summer School is accredited 
by the State Department of Education the same as that 
done in any other quarter. 

Nearly 300 teachers were enrolled last session. 

The 1927 Summer School opens June 6. 

Harvard, Northwestern, and other northern and east- 
ern schools admit Wiley graduates for advanced degrees 
with privilege of completing the work in one year. 


For further information, write: 
DR. M. W. DOGAN, President. 
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mately the same mental levels. Practice has proved 
the value of such grouping, both from an instruc- 
tional and administrative point of view. 

Another instance bearing upon this point: a test— 
the Pressey Primary Classification Test given re- 
cently to children entering school for the first time 
—shows as follows for 441 children: the lowest 20% 
made scores between 0 and 1, the middle 60% 2 to 
20 and the highest 20% 21 to 61. If the mental ages 
were given, we should see the full meaning of these 
scores. 

They tell very unmistakably that all men are not 
created equal. This is at least true for what this 
test measures. The same is true of what other tests 
measures. This and cther discussions contain im- 
plications that are of great importance to Negro 
teachers and other leaders. One of the implications 
is that teacher training is a matte: that deserves 
the most serious attention and should take place in 
the best professional ‘atmosphere possible. There 
never was a time when trained teachers were more 
needed. Any other kind is unable to do the work 
that necds to be done. 


AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND LEAFLETS 
FOR BIRD-STUDY 


The Audubon Bird Pictures are 514x8'4, All in Nat- 
ural Colors; Thirty Thousand Dollars Avail- 
able to Help Children in Bird-Study 

The National Association of Audubon Societies 
again offers a most splendid opportunity to acquire 
bird pictures and literature describing birds and 
their habits. It is through the generosity of some 
of its members that we are able to supply teachers 
and pupils with this material at one half the actual 
cest of publication and distribution. 











The plan is very simple. The teacher may ex- 
plain to the pupils that they are going to form a 





Junior Audubon Club, and have a few lessons from 
time to time about the common birds of North 
It will also be explained that each child 
must bring a fee of ten cents in return for which 


America. 


he will receive a set of six beautifullly colored pic- 
tures of our common birds, made by the leading ar- 
tists of America, also six leaflets, telling about how 
birds make their nests, what they eat, where they go 
in winter, what their enemies are and many other 
With each leaflet there is also 
furnished a drawing in outline which the child may 
Each 
child also receives a beautiful Audubon button in 


facts of interest. 
fill in by copying from the colored plate. 


color which is a badge of membership in the Club. 
A new set of pictures, leaflets and buttons is fur- 
nished each year to those who desire to continue 
this bird-study plan. 

Each teacher who succeeds in forming a club of 
twenty-five or more receives a year’s free sub- 
scription to the Magazine Bird-Lore, which is rec- 
ognized as the leading popular journal on birds pub- 
lished in the world. 


teacher to form a club of as many as twenty-five 


Where it is impossible for a 


a subscription to Bird-Lore is not given, but ma- 
terial is supplied the children where as many as ten 
are enrolled. 

This undertaking costs the National Association 
of Audubon Societies twenty cents for every child 
enrolled, and the material is therefore furnished at 
just half the cost of publishing and distributing. 

The Junior Audubon Club work has become very 
popular in many of the schools throughout the 
United States and Canada and altogether over three 
million members have been enrolled in bird-study 
Last year 327,776 
boys and girls were members of Junior Audubon 
Clubs. In the State of Alabama were enrolled 15 
Clubs with a Membership of 600. 

This year, due to the generosity of members and 
friends, the Association is in a position to supply 
350,000 children with sets of leaflets. When these 
are exhausted it will be impossible to supply others 
this year, unless additional funds should be contrib- 
uted by those who support the work. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this plan 
to the children, collect their ten-cent fees, send in 
and the material will be forwarded immediately, or 
if preferred our circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers” together with sample leaf- 
let will be sent -to-any teacher making’ request...» 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, President 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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in the Schools 
MILK FOR HEALTH 
Intermediate Grades 


Chore: I had three wholesome meals, including a 


nourishing breakfast. 


I drank milk. 


Chore: I drank four glasses of water, but no tea, 
coffee nor any harmful drink, 
Encourage the use of milk; discourage the use of 


tea and coffee. 


Give the children facts concerning 


the value of milk as a food. 


A glass of warm milk 
makes you: 
Warm 
Feel rested 
Gives you strength 
Helps you grow 
Helps to bring your 
weight up to right num- 
ber of pounds. 
Helps to make your com- 
plexion clear and pink. 


Coffee and Tea: 
Give no strength 
Tend to keep 
weight down. 
Tend to make you feel 
tired after they have 
been drunk a short time. 
Tend to make you cross 
and fidgety. 

Tend to keep you awake 
and make you nervous. 


your 


Neither coffee nor tea 
contains the nutriment 
a child needs. 

As stimulants, thru 
drug action, they may 
falsely seem to serve as 
a nourishing meal. 

“Mothers do not realize that a large group of 
“no appetite’ cases are caused by the effects of 
drugs. The most serious of these are caffein and 
thein, found in coffee and tea.’”’ Dr. Wm. R. P. Em- 
erson. 

Suggested Methods 

Guess. what it is: “It is like an engineer because 
it builds a strong framework. It is like a car- 
penter because it builds strong walls. It is like a 
train because it keeps up heat. It is like a good 
neighbor because it tries to keep everything sweet, 
comfortable and good-natured. 

It has fat in it, but it won’t make you fat. It is 
soft but it builds hard bones and teeth and firm 
muscle. It is white but it makes red blood. 

It lives in a white tower and has only one enemy 
who usually lives in a gray or brown castle. This 
enemy cannot do a single thing that it can do.” ¢Of 
course, it is Milk.) 

Develop the work through correlation with: 

1. Language and Reading. 

a. Stories—‘Why the Cow Jumped Over the 
Moon,” National Dairy Council, 910 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ten Cents. | 

b. Compositions—Value of Milk as a Food, etc. 

2. Geography—Milk used in different countries— 










Italian, Spanish, Mexican children drink goat’s 
milk; Chinese children milk the water buffalo; 
Laplanders use reindeer’s milk; Arabian children 
use butter and cheese made from camel’s. milk. 
Methods of transporting milk in different countries. 
Show pictures. 

3. Dramatization—Civics. 

a. Present “Bill No. 297”, as suggested for up- 
per grammer grades. 

4. Projects 

a. Build “Captain Milk’s Castle,” as suggested 
for Primary grades. 

b. Have a “Milk Bottle and Coffee Pot Race,” as 
suggested in Crusade Tidings for October. 

ec. Make Milk Posters. 

UPPER GRAMMAR GRADES 

Chore: I used no tea, coffee nor any harmful 
drink; no tobacco in any form nor any injurious 
drug. 

Give the children facts concerning the value of 
milk as a food. Talk ahout harmful effects of tea, 
coffee, tcbacco, ete. 

Milk Contains: 

1. Lime and phosphorus, which builds body skel- 
eton. 

2. Fat and sugar which create heat and energ 

3. Protein, which gives strength. 

4. Vitamines, which are essential 
growth and maintenance of health. 

5. Water, which cleanses and cools. 

“The people who have used milk and its products 
liberally are the people who have achieved, who 
have become large, strong, vigorous people, who 
have reduced their infant mortality, who have the 
best trades in the world, who have an appreciation 
for art, literature and music, who are progressive 
in science, and in every activity of the human in- 
tellect.”—Dr. E. V. McCollum. 

“There has been much discussion as to the effects 
of the use of tea and coffee over a long period of 
time, but little that is definite can be said concern- 
ing them. In children they certainly contribute to 
instability of the nervous system and their use 
duriny the growing period is universally condemn- 
ed.”—Dr. E. V. McCollum. 

Bill No. 297 

The scene represents a state Senate in session. 

Characters: President of the Senate, clerk, nine 
senators. 

The president calls the Senate to order with a 
mallet and uses it at appropriate times. 

President: Will the Senate come to order? We 
are here to consider House Bill No. 297. Listen to 
the reading of the bill by the clerk. 

Clerk: Bill No. 297 is a bill saying that each sen- 
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ator shall drink three glasses of milk a.day. 

President: You have listened to the reading of 
Bill No. 297. It is now before you for discussion. 

First Senator: Mr. President, I am in favor of the 
bill because milk builds bones and, muscles. 

Second Senator: Mr. President, do we need mus- 
cles to make the laws? 

Third Senator: Mr. President, it may not take 
muscles to make the laws, but it takes muscles to 
enforce them. 

Fourth Senator: Mr. Presidnet, milk makes brain 
power, and we need brain power to make and en- 
force the laws. 

Fifth Senator: Mr. President, milk makes the skin 
clear, smooth and firm. It gives us color in our 
cheeks. If you doubt me, ask your doctor. 

Sixth Senator: Mr. President, I maintain that the 
cow is not for milk but beef. 

Seventh Senator: Mr. President, when you drink 
milk you must not think of it as a beverage but as 
as complete food. It contains lime, sugar, fats, 
vitamines and protein. ' 

Second Senator: Mr. President, may I ask the 
senators a question? If milk is better than coffee, 
why do so many people drink coffee? 

Eighth Senator: Mr. President, a glass of milk 
has the same food value that is found in two eggs, 
two medium size potatoes, two large slices of bread 
or a large helping of lean meat. And milk, too, is 
much cheaper. 

Ninth senator: Mr. President, I am against this 
bill. It is expensive to drink milk, I think, because 
a person soon gets fat and outgrows his clothes. 

Sixth Senator: Mr. President, some of these milk 
cranks after a while will be saying, “Give me milk 
or give me death.” 

Seventh Senator: Mr. President, this morning 
someone tried to bribe me when I was _ passing 
through the lobby. 

All of the Senators: Tell us about it, Tell it, tell 
it! 

Seventh Senator: Well, one of the senators came 
up to me and said if I would vote for bill No. 297, 
he would promise me a long healthy life. 

Second Senator: Mr. President, let’s have the 
question. 

President: Is the Senate ready for the question? 

All Senators: Question, consent. 

President: Those in favor of bill No. 297 let it 
be shown by saying “aye.” (Six vote ‘“aye’’) Those 
opposed “no”. (Three vote “no,” answering in loud 
voices.) 

President: The chair is in doubt about the de- 
cision. Those in favor of the bill piease stand so 
that the clerk may count you. (Six stand.) Those 
opposed stand. (Three stand.) 


President: House Bill No. 297 has passed and 
from now on every Senator shall drink three glasses 
of milk a day. The Senate is adjourned. 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


06 





A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


Full College Course. 

Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. j 
“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tcugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


. 


: 


a 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 

An able faculty has been selected from ) 

' standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 


For All Grades and Rural Schools 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


24 Cents in Paper 40 Cents in Cloth 
Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE BULLETIN 


CONSOLIDATED 


EDUCATOR 


mind and body. 
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Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS Haeulty: 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. 


Ask for Our Catalogues four quarters approximated 500. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Dean.) 


For further information address: 





The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


é ‘ 
HANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of for 
Pedes tncludiie Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 


tical work is an important part of each course. 
i i i d Art 
EN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science an : 
Be atts Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 


veri d, offers a splendid 
TURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, ndid 
Bee rise in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced caso > 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture an 
Scientific Farmers. Be 

i i ri iculture. Smith- 

SES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agricu Smit 

eee aetna! Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


5 ion— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
Write for catalog of information Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 


attendance for college students alone for the 


of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 


| 

) 

j (Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
j 

i 

] 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 
GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 


program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
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For Successtul 
Home Baking 


the right choice of baking powder is essential—a baking pow- 
der that, in addition to raising the dough in just the proper 


manner, adds nutritive value to the food. When you use 


RUMFORD 


“THE WHOLESOME” 


BAKING POWDER 


everything you bake will be more wholesome, more delicate 
in texture, more delicious in taste than ever before. Rumford 
always produces the same perfect results at reasonable cost. 





Rumford restores to fine wheat flour the nutritious and 
health-giving properties removed in the process of bolting. 


Rumford makes bake days an unqualified delight to thou- 
sands of successful, happy housewives, because Rumford 
results in real baking perfection. 


Each can contains an.order for a Practical Cook 
Book, compiled by the Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. 








THE RUMFORD COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 
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THE BULLETIN SHOULD BE NOT ONLY THE 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS, BUT 
IT SHOULD BECOME AN EFFICIENT ORGAN FOR 
ALL OF THE FORCES THAT ARE AT WORK FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED YOUTH OF 
THE SOUTH. 

J. H. DILLARD. 
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oo 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. S., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
JULY 26,; 27,28, 29, 1927 
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Membership, One Dollar Per Year Bulletin, One Dollar Per Year 
Membership and Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, 


Four year courses leading to the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in 


Business 
Trade 


Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 


for those demanding high standards rec- 
ognized by educational leaders. Curric- 
ula in keeping with progressive move- 
ments in education. 

Library School offers a one-year pro- 
fessional course aiming to prepare li- 
brarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in cities. 





For particula 


VIRGINIA 


Summer School, organized primarily 
for professional improvement, offers two 
terms beginning June 16 and July 26. 
Credit toward degrees, and teachers 
certificates. 


Trade School offers a four-year course 
on the secondary level in each of eleven 
trades. 


Academy offers a standard four-year 
high school course. 


rs, address 


The Application Office 


HAMPTON I 
Hampton, 


NSTITUTE : 
Virginia 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER QUARTER 
A Regular Quarter of School Year Work Leading Toward Degree 


TWO TERMS : 


Five Weeks Each 
First Term Opens June 10 


Recitations Six Days a Week 
Second Term Opens July 18 


Entrance at Beginning of Either Term 


Larger Enrollment Last Year Than Any Previous Summer Session 


Opportunity for intensive work in some departments. 
Recitations three times daily—Completion of year’s work in one quarter in 
some subjects. 


COURSES WILL BE OFFERED IN 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY LATIN SCIENCES 
SOCIOLOGY FRENCH ENGLISH 
MATHEMATICS ART ECONOMICS 
MUSIC 
Prospective students are asked to indicate their needs and preferences from the 
above list. 


Attempt will be made to meet needs in other 


courses, if sufficient number make their 


wishes known early. 


For Particulars and further Information, Address— 


THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY ~ 
Nashville 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: June 6-August 13 


First Term: June 6 to July 9 Second Term: July 11 to August 13 


Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credits Granted Toward High School 


and Junior College Diplomas in Education 


Write for Catalog 
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Recitations Six Days in the Week ‘ 
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R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 4 
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Foreign Policies of the United States 


By JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY, Professor of Social and Political Science 
in Brown University 


| 

j 

' 

{ 

j 
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' 

A survey of the development of the foreign policies of the United 

States, presented in a simple but comprehensive manner, for study by col- 
leve classes in American History and diplomacy. The book is especially 

valuable because it gives a thorough treatment of the most recent phases i 

of the subject combined with its earlier development and origin. “For- i 

eion Policies of the United States” stresses the principles underlying our ' 

policies in order to give the student a definite knowledge of the aims and : 

ideals which influence the attitude of the United States in international 

} 


affairs. 


Catalogue Price $2.80 


Ginn and Company 


95 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga. 
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Education ought to beget the spirit of study 
to obtain accurate knowledge, and the habit 
of doing things honestly and thoroughly. The 
“content” seems to me of altogether second- 
ary importance. It is important, but not near- 
ly so important as the spirit and habit of gen- 
uineness in thought and work. 

J. H. Dillard. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
‘Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 

Students from all parts of the South. 

Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia - 
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THE TEN GREATEST THINKERS 


Confucius Bacon 
Plato - Newton 
Aristotle Voltaire 
Thomas Aquinus Kant 
Copernicus Darwin. 


—From the American Magazine. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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GREGG STENOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


Use These Books and Eliminate Unnecessary 
Duplication 


List Price 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregomepeed Studies. elect 
The New National Typewriting... 
Applied Business English and Corre- 
spondence 
Secretarial Studies 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 


Effective though all these texts are in 
themselves, they reach their full 100 per cent 
efficiency only when the whole five are used 
together. 

‘ach has been planned to correlate with the 
They dovetail perfectly. 
written on the 


others. 

Every Gregg textbook is 
firing line. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before it appears in print. Every 
principle set forth has been proved over and 
over again. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 


and women. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 


Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 


Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 


Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


& 








For catalog and other literature 
write: 
J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE TRAINING OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


W. A. Robinson 


When one discusses the training which Negro 
elementary teachers should have, one must start 
with the premise that, what America considers ne- 
cessary training for an elementary teacher is after 
all, the training which should be considered neces- 
sary for those who are to teach Negro boys and 
girls. The task of making young Americans into 
useful citizens does not vary essentially with the 
different sections of the country or with the differ- 
ent race groups. Every effort must be bent in 
the direction of convincing America of the truth 
and justice of this assumption. If educational au- 
thorities cannot, because of present conditions, reach 
any such ideal at least the principle must be es- 
tablished and the ideal definitely set up as a goal 
wherever Negro children are educated in separate 
school systems. 


There are already some communities that accept 
this principle and have adopted it in practice, some 
others not entirely sure are honestly trying it out. 
Still others have not bothered to work out any 
philosophy regarding the training of Negro teach- 
ers, feeling that no matter what sort of teachers 
are needed, the employment of Negro teachers 
must be according to the funds available after the 
white schools are provided for as adequately as 
possible. Unfortunately there are still other com- 
munities entirely too numerous to mention which 
are still unconvinced that it is worth while to bring 
Negro children in contact with teachers of very 
extensive training or a very high standard of living. 
Convincing America then means a more or less 
gradual process of educating public opinion in 
America, both white and black, the country over. 


However, at this point of our racial development, 
there are aside from the usual training in teaching 
technique, two very definite lines of training which 
all Negro teachers must have. To my mind these 
are briefly stated: first, a genuine belief in the ul- 
timate possibilities of this generation of Negro chil- 
dren and a consecrated determination to inspire 
them to achieve. And second, a belief in the ulti- 
mate justice and common sense of America and an 
impelling determination as they enter the profes- 
sion to join themselves with other Negro teachers 
in professional organizations that shall by united 
effort be made strong enough and vocal enough to 
plead effectively the cause of Negro education be- 
fore the bar of public opinion in America. 


Give us teachers so determined and so conse- 
crated and another decade will no longer see Negro 
education on the defensive or the products of Negro 


education ineffective. 





A PRINCIPAL’S PROGRAM FOR A SCHOOL 
YEAR 1925-1926 


Bulletin 1 September, 1925 


“Vacation is a Period of Preparation” 


Greeting to the Teachers: 

Again a new school year is before us; it offers a 
splendid opportunity and privilege to all teachers 
to take boys and girls as they are, to lead, teach, 
guide, and give them a chance to develop into what 
they ought to be. 

This year, the school is asking the hearty co-op- 
eration of teachers, parents and pupils in order that 
the program for the year may be accomplished. 


Program for 1926-27 


_ Slogan: Teaching in Terms of Needs of Children 
and of Needs of Community. 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To emphasize the teaching of Health. 

2. To emphasize the importance of teaching 
children to study. -How, What, When and 
Where. 

83. To lead pupils to desire to co-operate in the 
activities of school, community, home and 
church. 

4. To improve in the technique of teaching 
through daily plannig of classroom proced- 
ure, finding needs of pupils, adapting in- 
struction to meet needs, tabulating results. 

5. To develop in pupils good social habits; Cour- 
tesy, punctuality, thrift, cleanliness, happi- 
ness, self-reliance, honesty, willingness to 
serve others, reverence for correct deport- . 
ment at home, church, school in community. 

Suggestive Outline 

Outline for Health Work 

Grades 1-8 respectively 

To teach Health through observation, example, 

stories, songs and all subject-matter. 


I, Daily preparation for school: 


1. Bodily cleanliness: 
Daily bath, clean hands, ears, neck, body, 
teeth; clean clothing, dresses, collars, ties, 
shoes. 

2. Daily inspection: 
Health inspectors, each room. 
Duties of Inspectors: See that pupils are 
clean; report to room captain and teacher. 
Care of ventilation, doors, windows’ and 
transoms. 


IJ. Physical conditions of room: 
Seating of pupils 
Physical defects 
Size 
Mental ability 
Good conditions for study 
Pass of lines. 
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Ill. Fire drill. 


1V. Proper food. 
Lunch periods—pupils seated 
Lunch room 
Balanced lunches 
Preparation of lunches. 
Veublay: : 
Free play periods daily; supervised play. 
VI. Health in terms of Community: 
Sources of material: 
Observation, course of study in sanitation, 
hygiene, health habits, physiology, New 
Orleans Health Bulletins published by 
State Board of Health 
Vital Statistics 
Magazines. 
Personal equipment for rainy weather: 
Each child is asked to provide himself with 
a rain coat, an umbrella and rubbers. 
Room equipment: 
Flowers, ferns, curtains, pictures suitable to 


age and grade of pupils, attractive and 


clean rooms. 

Teaching in Terms of the Needs of Children. 

Suggestive Outlines. 

Teaching children to study. 

I. Necessity of teaching to study; 
1. Makes them independent of teacher 
2. Trains for self-reliance, initiative. 
3. Gives ability to attack new problems. 
Il. Method of teaching children to study: 
1. Having a definite assignment 
(a) Getting pupils’ apperceptive basis for 
preparation 
(b) Assignment expressing needs of pupils. 
(ec) Time for making assignment. 

2. Teaching children to look for material in text 
which will answer assignment problem and 
in source books. Instructing pupils to read 
the assignment as a whole. Next, close 
book. Try to select main thought of selec- 
tion. See how many sub-heads can be found. 
Open book and ver-fy. Now read each par- 
agraph (silently). What problem does 
each paragraph answer? What relationship 
does each problem bear to the answer of 
general problem? Put together all material 
that has to do with answering general prob- 

In source books, supplement thought. 
Arrange material so as to tell it in your 
own words. Try to find stories in every 
day life that will illustrate problem. 

In all grades, teaching children to study is to give 

them something definite to do. i 

After material is organized and understood, it 1s 

time for material to be memorized. 

There should be some specific use made of ma- 

terial studies. Not only for class study, but also 

to be used in various situations. Time to Study: 


lem. 


Study periods should follow the recitation; hence, 
the recitation period should be divided into three 
parts: 

RECITATION 

1. Summary 

2. Assignment 

3, study 

Reading is the back ground of all study; hence, 
every lesson during the first part of the term should 
be a study lesson. 

In history, geography, civics, health habits, etc., 
study methods have silent reading as the vehicle on 
which study hinges. 





I. Study Meetings. 2nd Monday in each month. 

September—November. 

The Course of Study—Organized in terms of the 
Learney. 

General Aim of Course. 

Introduction. 

General Aims for each subject. 

Specific Aims for each subject. 

Subject Matter for each grade. 

Continuity of Subject Matter. 

General knowledge of work for grade to be taught, 
grade above and one below. 

Organizing Subject Matter in terms of the learn- 
er. 

Supplementing Course by adding study of lives 
of outstanding Negroes, emphasizing facts to 
be emphasized. 

Il. Study of Rules and Regulations. x 
December-J anuary-February. 

Aim of having Rules and Regulations. 

Study of Rules relating to Pupils. 

Study of Rules relating to Teachers. 

Study of Rules relating to Principal. 

Study of Rules relating to Organization of School. 

Study of Rules relating to Superintendent. 

Study of Rules relating to Secretary. 

Study of Rules relating to Inspector of Building. 

2. Subjects used in teaching children to study. 

Content Subjects: 

Reading, geography, history, hygiene. 

First step—Teaching pupils to use book. 

Look at outside cover. Give two reasons for the 
thick heavy covering on book. 

Subject: Teaching Children to Study. 

Purpose of teaching children to study: 

What words do you find on the outside cover? 
Why are they placed there? 

Open book, turn to title page. 
are given on title page? 
these facts are given? 

When was this book written? What is the title of 
this book? What question do you think this 
will answer? Will you expect the answer at the 
beginning? 


What three facis 
Why do you think 
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Turn next page. Read the preface—as you read 
it, see if you can find the author’s reason for 
writing the book. Is there an introduction? 
How does it differ from the preface? 


Turn to Table of Contents. 
discussed. 


Find subjects to be 
Show relationship between subject. 


Book Proper—Call attention to heavy type at the 
beginning of paragraph or side notes. Have 
class read paragraph and see if this heavy 
black print at the beginning of paragraph has 
any connection with paragraph proper. 


Second step—Finding the answer to subject of 
chapter. 


Getting the essential form each paragraph. 


Relating the main thought of one paragraph with 
the other. 


Building in this way an outline which will anwser 
the general problem. 


Using pictures found in text to clear up points. 
Using outside reports to aid in clarifying. 


Third Step—Applying the answer to new situa- 
tion. Giving the answer in life situations. 


III. Teaching Children to Study—Text McMurray 
How to Study. 
March—June. 


Source Books: 
Simpson—Supervised Study in History. 
Hall—Supervised Study. 
Burton—Supervision and Improvement of Teach- 

ing. 

Earhart—Teaching Children to Study. 
Cubberley—The Principal and His School. 
Parker—General Methods. 
Parker—High School Methods. 
Strayer—Brief Course in Teaching Process. 
Bagley—Educative Process. 
Freeman—How Children Learn. 
Betts—The Recitation. 
Earhart—Types of Teaching. 
Minor—Principles of Teaching Applied. 


Outline for Meetings. 

Purpose of Teaching Children to Study. 

Criticism of high schools and college on meth- 
ods of study used by students. 

Need of making pupils in elementary schools con- 
scious of a better method of study. 

Need of pupils having knowledge of how to 
study and what to study. 

Pupils become independent. 

Subjects used to teach children to study. 

Content Subjects. 

Form Subject. 


A PRINCIPAL’S PROGRAM FOR A SCHOOL 
YEAR—1926-1927 


Bulletin 1. September, 1926. 
“Vacation brings renewed Strength, Joy, and 
Inspiration.” 


Greetings to the Teacher: 

Another school year has come to us. We have an 
excellent chance this year to aid boys and girls of 
our school in building up Good Health Habits, in 
Mastering the Tools of Learning, in Enjoying 
wholesome and harmless Amusements, in Serving 
the School, Home, and Community through actual 
participation in the daily activities of their sur- 
roundings. By example we can teach lessons in 
thrift and home making. 

Our classrooms, playground, cooking, sewing, 
manual training, lunch-room and assembly periods 
are excellent opportunities to give pupils actual ex- 
perience in life like situations. 

As usual, the hearty cooperation of teachers, par- 
ents, pupils, and friends is expected in carrying out 


. the program for this year. 


Slogan: 


I. Teaching in Terms of Needs of Children and 
Needs of Community. 


II. Objective: 
1. To emphasize the teaching of Health. 


2. To emphasize the Mastery of Tool Subject: 
Reading, English, Penmanship, Spelling, 
Arithmetic. 

3. To lead pupils to desire to cooperate in activ- 
ities of school, home, community and 
church. 


4, To improve the Technique of Teaching through 
daily planning of classroom procedure, find- 
ing needs of pupils, adapting instruction to 
meet needs, tabulating results. 

(Teaching Children to Study) 


5. To develop in pupils good social habits: Cour- 
tesy, punctuality, thrift, cleanliness, happi- 
ness, self-reliance, honesty, willingness to 
serve others, reverence for home, church, 
school, and community, as shown in deport- 
ment. 

6. Wholesome enjoyment of leisure. 


Learning to do efficiently the daily tasks of 
the home. 
8. To attend school regularly. 
Meetings for the Year—1926-1927 
Primary Group I. 
First Monday in each Month. 
Subject: 
Improving Reading Abilities of 
through the Project Method. 
Intermediate Group II. 
First Tuesday in each month. 


Children 
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Subject: 
Improving the Mastery of Tool Subject by im- 
proving reading abilities of pupils. 

Grammar Grades: Group III. 
First Thursday in each month. 

Subject: 
Improving mastery of content and Tool Sub- 
jects through improvement of reading abilities 
of pupils. 

Primary teachers will use Child’s Own Way Man- 
ual. 

Moore’s: The Primary School. 

Bolenius: Manual. 

O’Brien, Watkin, Pennel & Cusack, 24th Year 
Book. 

Intermediate—24th Year Book, Germane—Silent 
Reading. 

Diagnostic chart. 

Grammar grade—Revised Silent Reading Test, 
Germane & Germane. 

Understanding a sentence, related sentences, par- 
agraphs: 

General Faculty Meeting. 
Second Wednesday in each month. 





A PRINCIPAL’S PROGRAM FOR CO-OPERA- 
TION BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 


1926-1927 
Bulletin 1 September, 1926 
To the Parents and Patrons: 
Dear Friends: e 


The new school year started Monday, September 
20, 1926. We are very glad to have the children 
return to school well and happy after a very pleas- 
ant vacation. 

This school year is given to us to work with the 
children and the community. Your help is needed. 
Parents and teachers must work together, if they 
wish to have well prepared boys and girls. 

The Program of Frederick Douglas School for 
this year is as follows: 

Aims: 

1. To teach and emphasize Health Training 

through daily practice of Health Rules. 

2. To emphasize the Teaching of Reading, Writ- 

ing, Arithmetic, English (as Tool Subjects.) 

8. To teach children How to Study. 

4. To teach children to be polite, to be on time, 

to help others at home, school, and in the 


community. 

5. To teach children the value of coming to school 
every day. 

6. To teach children to do well the every day 
tasks. 


7. To teach children to save at least a penny each 
day in the School Bank. 
Parents and guardians can assist in this program 
by providing children with rain coats, rubbers, par- 
asols, by sending children to school every day with 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY—DISCUSSION: WHAT 
IS WRONG WITH THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION (EXTRACTS) 


In order for any profession to attract and hold 
the best intellects of a nation that profession must 
be genuinely honored, reasonably free from res- 
traints, not subject to undue criticism and must of- 
fer remuneration sufficient to maintain self-respect 
and the respect of other professions. The profes- 
sion of teaching in America is steadily losing these 
qualifications and is, without doubt, already fail- 
ing to prove attractive to the keener minds of this 
country. 

Time was when the school teacher and the college 
professor were “looked up to” ‘and were considered 
the social equal of any one in the community. That 
time is no more—except possibly in the south, where 
I still find both school teacher and college professor 
esteemed—and starved. 

In the second place, tco much money is spent to- 
day on showy buildings, and not enough on teach- 
ers. Brains, not bricks make a school. The busi- 
ness interests—especially real-estate—are largely 
responsible for a peculiar phase of American educa- 
tion—$500,000 school-houses occupied by $500 
“schoolmarms.” Roaming through these vast halls 
of learning, the student-body degenerates into a 
mere noisy mob chased hither and thither by fren- 
zied pedagogues. If teaching is to regain its pres- 
tige the people must be taxed less for show and more 
for scholarship. 

This is unbearable to men of originality, and 
therefore, the male pedagogue is almost extinct. 
The woman teacher commonly bears it in hopes of 
ultimate release through the gates of matrimony. 
The result is that American schools are being femi- 
nized to their destruction. What can you expect of 
the American schoolboy if he never comes under the 
influence of the masculine viewpoint in his entire 
educational career? And what virile man is going 
to enter a profession almost solely occupied by 
women? He might as well be the village milliner! 

With this increasing feminization of the schools 
has come a steady decline in the financial reward, 
as compared with other professions. The competition 
by women, who in thousands of cases are using 
teaching as simply a stop-gap between graduation 
and marriage, is tco keen for the ambitious man 
hoping to make a comfortable living. He is driven 
into other fields. Steadily, therefore, an increasing 
number of the most gifted young men turn in scorn 
from thoughts of teaching. The only remedy is a 
man-sized salary for a man-sized teacher. 

CARL HOLLIDAY. 


University of Toledo. 








clean clothing, by having a quiet place at home for 
the children to study, by visiting the school often. 
Respectfully, 
Principal and Teachers. 
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CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Eliza A. Coppage 

“What were all the attributes of man, his per- 
sonal accomplishments, and his boasted reason, 
without the faculty of speech? To excell in its use 
is the highest of the human arts.” 

Within the past twenty years our public school 
system has become more and more intelligent in 
caring for handicapped children. Classes have been 
organized to meet the needs of the deaf, the blind, 
the crippled, and the mentally defective. All over 
the country an attempt is being made to give these 
children, unequally born, equal opportunities with 
the more fortunate to receive the training which 
will best fit them for life and to receive this train- 
ing not in an institution shut off from all home 
and community interests, but in our public schools. 

The most recently specalized field to be developed 
is that of correction of speech defects. The fact 
that several of the larger cities, namely; New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Washington, und others have 
introduced the work in their public schools, clearly 
indicates that the educators are becoming more in- 
terested in it. 

Since speech is developed rather early in life, re- 
tardation in opportunities for development will ser- 
iously handicap the indiivdual in his later struggles. 
Since every activity in which the child engages is de- 
pendant upon the efficient use of speech, the child 
should early be given instruction and _ remedial 
training. 

The prevalence of speech defects among college 
students and even the best educated men and women 
disproves the erroneous advice, “Oh, he will out- 
grow it”. Statistics show that 1% of the popula- 
tion of the United States or over one million peo- 
ple are stammerers. From 3% to 5% of the chil- 
dren in schools are speech defectives. In the New 
York City schools alone in 1925 there were 8757 
speech defectives, 2971 of whom were stammerers. 
Speech intelligence tests arranged by Dr. Mae 
Stinchfield of Mt. Holyoke College were given to 
eight grades at Madison, Wisconsin, and it was dis- 
covered that 19% were in need of speech training. 
They were also given to a group of forty freshmen 
English students at the University of Wisconsin 
and found that 15% were speech defectives. At 
Mt. Holyoke College, where the students are admit- 
ted only by competitive examination, of 217 stu- 
dents tested, 17% were speech defectives. 10% of 
candidates for commissions as officers in the late 
war were rejected because of poor articulation. 

Until recently educators thought of speech de- 
fects only in terms of stammering and stuttering. 
But, scientific diagnostic testing reveals interesting 
data, which furnishes sufficient background to 
prove that children have been criminally neglected 
in this particular field. With the aid of science, 
speech defects have been classified as follows: 


I. Stammering: 
The inability to produce the initial sound. 


10K Stuttering: 

An incipient form of stammering, the unnecessary 
repetition of a word before passing to the next 
word. Viz: d-d-d-dog; John, John, John, went- 
went-went to school. 


III. Lisping: 

An imperfect production of sibilant sounds caused 
by thumb-sucking, hper-trophied tonsils, dental 
mal-occlusion, hemitrophy of the tongue or 
palate, lack of knowledge of the correct pro- 
duction of the sibilant sounds, negligent use 
of the organs of speech production. 

(a) Lingual protrusion: the protruding of 
the tongue, Viz: Thith for this or Thara 
for Sarah. 


{b) Lateral emission: the emission of sibilant 
sounds out of- one or both sides of the 
mouth. 

IV. Lalling: 


An acute sluggishness of the lingual muscles 
when speaking, caused by disease or paralysis 
of the lingual muscles. 


V. Nasality. 
The emission of too much sound through the 
nose; caused by pyper-trophied tonsils, fallen 
palate, paralysis of the palate, and imitation. 


VI. Nasa] twang: 


The emission of all of the sounds through the 
mouth, or lack of resonance; caused by ob- 
structions in the nasal cavity, deflected nasal 
septum. 


VII. Defective phonation: 


The improper production of sounds caused by 
environment and lack of training; Viz: dat for 
that, couljer for could you, tar for car, fought 
for thought. 


VIII. Foreign Accent. 


Characterized by the giving of improper value to 

our vowels, Viz: hairy for Harry. 

1. By placing stress on the wrong syllable, as 
charac’ter for cha’racter, carpen’ter for car’- 
penter. 

2. By rising inflection at the end of a declara- 
tive sentence. 


IX. Voice defects: 


Harsh, hoarse, high pitched, shrill, monotonous, 
voice defects caused by a tension of the muscles 
of the larynx. 


X. Cleft palate: 


An aperature in the hard palate which may be 
slight or acute. 
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XI. Aphonia: 

Lack of voice which may be functional or organic. 

(a) Functional aphonia; lack cf voice, or be- 
cause of nuro-physic conditions. This of- 
ten demonstrates itself by the child be- 
lieving it cannot talk and as a result the 
muscles of the larynx fail to function. 

(b) Organic aphonia: lack of voice because of 
pathological conditions. 1. Acute laryn- 
gitis; 2. Extreme weakness of the muscles 
of the larynx following exhausting ill- 
ness. 


The effect of speech defects upon the nervous 
system is alarming. Many persons believe stam- 
mering is the result of a nervous condition, while as 
a matter of fact, stammering more often produces 
nervous ailments. Speech defects cause mental re- 
tardation, social embarrassment, physical disorders, 
and inability to adjust ones self to his social en- 
vironment. Stammerers have gone to pieces mor- 
ally because they could not fit into society, and in a 
few cases have resorted to suicide. While there are 
specific rules and methods for the correction of 
each defect, there are some general rules which 
must be followed. First, attention is given to the 
physical side of the child, because a healthy body is 
necessary for effective speech. Strict attention 
is given to recreation and diet. Second, there must 
be established a correct mental attitude toward the 
work, because it is utterly impossible to make a 
child talk unless the teacher creates an atmosphere 
for better speech. 

Third, with a healthy body and a positive atti- 
tude, the child is then prepared for the following 
corrective speech drills and exercises. 


I. Breathing exercises. 
(a) To gain breath control. 
(b) To assist in eliminating muscular and nerv- 
ous debility. 
(ce) With vocal drills to produce a new voice, 
especially necessary in the correction of 


stammering. 


II. Corrective exercises. 
(a) To develop better coordination between stim- 
uli and response to stimu!i. 
(b) To develop a better thorax for the lungs. 
(c) To destroy muscular and nervous debility. 


III. Vocal drills. 
(a) To sustain the voice. 
(b) To develop the vocal cords. 
(c) To correct sound production and tone place- 
ment. 
(d) To produce a full 
livery. 
IV. Tongue gymnastics. 
(a) To strengthen the lingual muscles. 
(b) To develop better coordination between 
stimuli and response to stimuli. 


rotund open mouth de- 


V. Relaxation exercises, to relax the body, throat, 
jaw, tongue, lips, and facial muscles. 


VI. Consonant chart drills. 
To give proper production of both initial and final 
consonant sounds. 


VII. Word and sentence drills. 
To apply principles developed through the fore- 
going drills and exercises. 


If the work of the Speech Improvement teacher 
is correlated with that of the class room teacher, 
most of these defects will be corrected, others will 
be greatly improved. 


George Bernard Shaw makes Henry Higgins, .the 
teacher of phonetics in Pygmal'on, say: “You have 
no idea how frightfully interesting it is to take a 
human being and change her into a quite different 
human being, by creating a new speech for her. It 
is filling up the greatest gap that separates class 
from class and soul from soul.” Only those who 
are deeply interested in Speech Correction can fully 
appreciate the worth of Bernard Shaw’s expression. 


Improved speech leads to greater self-respect, un- 
limited confidence, and these qualities will produce 
joyful participation in social, educational, commer- 
cial, civic, and religious activities. 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL. COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


8 Normal Courses in: 
“#ducation 
Commerce 
Business Training. 
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3-Year Nurse Training Course 
Junior and Senior High School 
Smith-Hughes Courses 

Extension and Correspondence Course 
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PAGE THE ENGLISH TEACHERS! 


B. A. Walcott, English Department, Tuskegee 
Institute 


I am a teacher in the high school, third year high 
school, to be exact. I have never taught an elemen- 
tary nor an intermediate grade. Further more I 
don’t wish to teach one. Children now seem to 
have a good deal of respect for me. Children’s res- 
pect is worth keeping. I have not even attended a 
Normal School, so I have not been exposed to “‘prac- 
tice teaching” in the low third nor the high fourth. 
I have never taught the fundamentals of English 
to the budding young minds in the grades. All of 
these biographical statements have been made not 
as a boast, but as a confession. 

Your questions are popping out now like ques- 
tion marks in the funny-paper “Then why in the 
name of all things pedagogical, are you presuming 
to write an article on Elementary English, when 
you know you have never taught it?” 

That is one fourth of my reason—I have never 
taught elementary grammar. Two fourths of my 
presumption come from my observations of the 
written and oral efforts of some several thousand 
high school students. These observations have 
made me bold; I no longer feel alone in my ignomi- 
ny of never having taught elementary English. I 
have the whole galaxy of elementary and _ inter- 
mediate teachers for company—THEY HAVE 
NEVER TAUGHT IT EITHER. 

There! You have no funny-paper question marks 
this time;.-—...!!! dots, dashes, exclamation points!! 
You are angry. Good! Now you will not turn the 
page to the next article, until you have read every 
last word I have to say, so that you can lambast 
me properly in the next issue of the Bulletin. I don’t 
blame you, elementary teachers, for being angry; I 
know how you feel. I feel exactly the same way 
whenever the college people say cruelly true things 
about high school graduates—and they say them 
pretty often too. 

But I can’t take back what I said; the 229 themes 
I have collected this week won’t let me. And if I 
ignored them the echoes from the laments of other 
teachers in my own and other high schools would 
resound so loud that no one could hear my altruistic 
attempt at retraction. 

High School students may be divided into fifths. 
The first has either been thoroughly exposed to the 
fundamentals of English or it has been innoculated 
with a strong, virile serum that “took” and the re- 
sulting scar is unmistakable. The second fifth was 
probably, somewhere along the line, well innocu- 
lated, with the passing years the scar has grown 
rather faint. The next two fifths have been exposed 
for only a brief period at most or else the serum 
was so weak that it did not “take” and there is 
practically no evidences of the scar at all. The re- 
maining fifth has been neither exposed nor innocu- 


lated; they are blissfully ignorant of what it is all 
about. 

What is it all about, any way? What are the 
fundamentals of Enlish, ignorance of which is 
making criminals of high school students, stenog- 
raphers and insurance agents out of English teach- 
ers, and millionaires out of the manufacturers of 
red ink? The list is neither long nor complex. You 
may not approve of my classification; I don’t either, 
but I had to do something to make the long list look 
attractive. 

1. Concerning the sentence: 

1. A subject and predicate for every sentencé. 

2. The “s” on the third person, singular, present 

indicative. 

3. Subordinate clauses must be attached to prin- 

cipal clauses. 

4. Period at the end of a complete statement. 

5, Long sentences are dangerous; when in doubt 

use a short sentence. 


2. Spelling: 
father not f-a-r-ther 
truly not tru-e-ly 
does not dose 
Negro not negr-o 
find not fine as adverb 
receive (use lice to teach the sequence of the 
“oe” and [aay 
all right not alright. 
8. The cat lost its tail, not it’s tail. 
OME LLOrM 
1. Indentation of paragraph. 
2. Definite margin on the left and sufficient to 
prevent crowding on the right. 
3. Importance of date on every piece of written 
matter, ; 


Cee eg ees 


ay 


4. Diacritical marks. 
1. abiilty to pronounce a vowel marked short, 
short; and one marked “long”, long. 
2. ability to observe accent marks in pronouncing 
a new word looked up in the dictionary. 
5. Reading: 
1. Lengthen the eye-sweep. From 2 to 4 words 
seems the popular length at present. 
2. Use a natural tone of voice. 
3. Try “talking” the story instead of “reading” 
ren 
6. Writing: 
1. e’s and l’s are open letters. 
2. i’s and t’s are closed letters. 
8. Capitals are 2 spaces above the base line. 
4. Small letters are 1 space above the base line. 
5. a, d, o, and the head of g are closed at the top. 
6. w always keeps his arm out to take hold of the 
next letter. 
7. Compos.tion: 
1. Encourage the child to write what he thinks 
about the State Fair, not what he thinks the 
teacher thinks. ) 
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2. Remember that “Out of the mouths of babes”; 
teach them to see to hear, to feel, and then 
tell the truth about it. 


8. Pronunciation: 
1. event’ not e’vent. 
2. worship (as in word) not wushop. 
3. pen—to use in ink—not pin. 
4, I think so, not I thank so. 
5. govern-ment not govment nor goverment. 


Of course you have had lessons on all that I have 
enumerated. I feel your scorn. “Why, I have 
taught all that and a thousand other things.” I 
don’t doubt it in the least. Neither do my high 
school colleagues. But the fact remains: either the 
serum was too weak or it did not get under the skin. 
It did not “take”; there is no scar. 

What is the panacea? I don’t know. But I can 
suggest a remedy: treat each pupil for his individ- 
ual needs after pre-tests and other diagnostic treat- 
ments have revealed to him and to you what his 
needs are. 

9. For the teacher, daily doses of Sheridan’s 
Speaking and Writing English. 

3. For the teacher’s tonic, Ward’s What is Eng- 
lish, three times a week. 

4. As soon as you have tabulated the results of 
your diagnostic tests consult your State Manual and 
see where you and your children stand. 

5. Make a list of minimum essentials for your 
grade (or each of your grades if you have more than 
one.) 

6. Put the list on the board and talk it over with 
your class. 

7. From this list, let the class with you apportion 
specific essentials to be accomplished each month. 
Let them determine what is to be the punishment 
for any careless offender after a stated time, and 
also the punishment for an accumulation of of- 
fences. 

8. If each grade takes care of its minimum es- 
sentials, the maximum will take care of itself. 

The trouble now is, we are all going over the 
same ground. High school teachers are teaching 
399475, 6, grade English because 3, 4, 5, 6, grade 
teachers haven’t realized how yital are those monot- 
onously unimportant looking 3, 4, 5, 6 grade Eng- 
lish essentials. 

I hope you are still angry—just a little at least. 
If you are, you will read this again and get angrier 
still. Then when you go before your unsuspecting 
little graders you will grit your pedagogical teeth 
and clinch your pedagogical fists and dare any 
high school teacher to say that you don’t know how 
to teach the fifth gerade. 

And lo, after a time a great marvel will Game 
about through all the land: no longer will the fs 
have to be urged from the third place in father; 
no longer will it be necessary to force the laggard 


+ a“ ” 
“s” upon, “John seemS glad now”; nor will “ask’’ be 


ashamed of its “ed” in, “Mary askED me yester- 
day.” But most welcome of all marvels will be the 
triumph of the complete sentence. Not the bravest 
“being” phrase, nor “while” clause, nor “which” 
clause will any longer pass himself off as a com- 
plete sentence. 

Then you, like Abou Ben Adhem, shall wake one 
night to find that your name leads all the rest. 
But you shall have more than Abou, for you shall 
hear a great chorus—the voices of all high school 
teachers rising up to call you blessed. 





THE TECHNIQUE FOR IMPROVING READING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Helen A. Whiting 


The Laws of Learning are 


I. Law of readiness 
1. Ready bonds tend to act 
2. Unready bonds resist action. 
II. Law of Exercise 
1. Other things being equal, use strengthens 
bonds. 
2. Other things 
bonds. 


lil. Law of Effect 

1. Satisfaction strengthens bonds. 

2. Annoyance weakens bonds. 

The Principles of Economy in Learning are 

1. Learn to act in the way it is to function in 
life. 

2. You learm precisely what you practice. 

8. Do not expect the proper response to appear 
as a result of incidental training. 

4. Form no habits that will later have to be 
broken up. 

5. Undesirable practices are eliminated by (1) 
detecting them (2) attaching annoyers to 
them (3) providing a desirable substitute 
(4) exercising and attaching satisfiers to 
substitutes. 


being equal, disuse weakens 


The Aims of Elementary Education —Health, 
Practical Efficiency, Citizenship and Recreation— 
seem to be directed toward wholesome, rich usefut 
and well balanced living contributive to citizenship. 

The General Aims of Reading (Twenty-Fourth 
Year Book) seem reconciled with the above aim in. 
that they provide for 
I. Rich and varied experience through reading. 

Il. Strong motives for, and permanent interests in,. 
reading. 

III. Desirable attitudes and economical and effect- 
ive habits and skills. 

The Important Provisions of A Reading Program 
for the Elementary Grades are: 

1. Period of preparation for reading (pre-school 

and early part of Ist grade). 

29. The initial period of reading instruction (1st 

grade). 
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3 The period of rapid progress in fundamental 
attitudes, habits and skills. (2nd, 3rd and 
frequently in the 4th grade.) 

4. The period of wide reading to extend and en- 
rich experiences and to cultivate important 
reading attitudes, habits, tastes (4th, 5th, 
6th grades.) 

The Five Major Objectives In The Pre-Primary 
Stage are: (1) To gain new ideas, to gain new con- 
‘cepts through first hand experiences, broad con- 
tacts, rich living (2) To make appropriate adjust- 
ments to social environment for relative readiness 
(3) To gain vicarious experiences. Ex. The Fairy 
Story; sharing experiences of others; pictures, etc. 
(4) To express ideas gained from 1 and 3 (reacting 
himself) modelling, cutting, construction, painting, 
ete. (5) To gain some realization of the significance 
of signs and symbols. 

The Specific Objectives in Teaching Beginners to 
Read are: 

A. Habits and Skills. 

1. Independence. in word recognition. 

2. Mastery of the mechanics of reading. 

(a) Proper eye movement. 

(b) Reading without lip movement. 

(c) Reading without pointing to the words. 

(d) Proper use of phonics in attacking new 

words and phrases. 

3. Accuracy and a reasonable degree of speed in: 

(a) Picking out the main thought. 

(b) Finding answers to questions. 

(c) Finding word pictures. 

(d) Getting new words and phrases thru the 

context. 

4, Ability to read orally, without stumbling at a 
moderate rate of speed in well modulated 
tones. 

5. Habits of hygiene affecting eyes and posture 
thru book holding, work with cards, etc. 


. B. Appreciations and Attitudes: 

1. Appreciation of the necessity for reading in 
life. 

Desire to read. 

Appreciation of good literature. 

Desire to own books. 

Respect for one’s own books and those of 
others. 

' 6. Proper care of books. 


orm 92 bo 


Procedure: 

I. Reading work with the teacher based on the ac- 
tivities and interests of the children. 
1. Purpose— 

To give the children work in reading which 
comes from their immediate interests and 
fills their real needs. 

To make them conscious of the necessity for 
reading ability. 

To stimulate a desire for reading. 

2. Content— 
Greetings, as: Good Morning. 





Directions, as: Come to the front. 
Announcements—We work in the garden today. 
Names of members of the class. 

Names of materials used in the room. 

Names of pets and stories about them. 

Names of articles to order for lunch. 

Names or titles of pictures for individual or 
group work—pictures, books, story books, ete. 

Numbers—figures and names. 

Labels on articles for individual and general 
use. 

Descriptions or accounts of excursions, pro- 
jects, ete. 

Contributions from home—words, phrases, sen- 
tences, etc., printed by the children and read 
to the class. 

Stories from children’s books read to the class 
by the children who bring them. Records of 
pupils’ achievements on posters. Posters are 
made by the children on which the teacher 
prints the name suggested by the children, 
such as, Things that grow on the farm. Post- 
ers made by the class or teacher with printed 
card in the cardboard word chart. 


Books— 
Notebooks containing sentences printed by the 
- teacher and illustrated by the children. 
Loose leaf books—each leaf to contain a record 
of some phase of the class work, which is giv- 
en to the child as soon as he is capable of 
reading it. 


School paper— 

Content—News of the day to vary with the in- 

terest of the class. 

Form—News dictated by the children and 
printed on the blackboard by the :teacher. 
This daily news printed on sheets and kept 
in loose leaf books. This news arranged in 
the form of a real weekly newspaper, illus- 
trated by the class and mimeographed by the 
teacher. Each child to take his paper home 
as soon as he is capable of reading it. 

3 Materials— 

Blackboard and crayon. 

Word racks for building sentences, stories, etc. 
such as—The Plymouth Chart, Plymouth 

Press, Chicago. 

Words printed on cardboard. 

Heavy paper to be made into story books. 

Cardboard rings and paper to use in construct- 
ing loose leaf books. 


How to Use a Printing Set 


Printing outfit— 
1. Keep letters in order in box—capital and small 
letters unmixed. 
2. See that pad is moist for inking your letters. 
3. Be sure letters are in upright position (Note 
letter on handle of each stamp.) 
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4, Beware of small letters as: b, d, g, 1, p, 4, 
s, n, u. They have a dot on their right to 
indicate proper position. 

5. It is best to draw a light guide line on which 
to rest rule. 

6. Slide the steel guage on rule to left of where 
first letter is to be printed. This insures 
uprightness of letters as well as proper 
spacing. 

7. Hold the rule and guage firmly. Ink the 
letter and place it so that it presses against 
the guage and rule. The guage is moved 
close to the end of each letter of a word. 

8. We have found one inch spacing between each 
word good. 

9, Put each letter back as you print so no time 
will be wasted in finding letters. 

10. Do not press stamps too hard on pad. 

11. As soon as work is fiinshed set aside to dry. 


Phonics and Reading ~ 

Why? 

1. For Proper pronunciation. 

2. For proper enunciation. 

8. For idependent recognition of new words. 

What? 

Words selected from reading lessons. 

When? 

1. At separate period. 

2. After the habit of the getting is formed. 

9. After the children have a fund of sight words. 

How? 

1. Ear training should precede eye training. 

2. Meaning and form must combine to make con- 

ception clear. 

8 Sounds associated with known words. 

4. Sounds associated with those of animals. 

5. Present the word as a whole 

6. Brief periods. 

7. Games for drill, utilizing as many pupils as 

possible: drills snappy and varied. 

8. Consider individual needs. 

©, Have pupils respond individually. 

10. Train them to note similarities and dis-simi- 

larities in words. 
Word Study 

By teaching the sentence as a whole (thought 
anit) in the first reading lesson, the children begin 
to notice a difference in the word pictures, which 
makes the sentence. 

This is the point where word study demands a 
place on the daily program. Word study 1s not 
considered 2 reading lesson, but a preparation for 
reading. At this time new words and idioms found 
in the reading are presented and drilled upon so the 
pupils can read with least possible effort. The 
drills should be snappy and varied. 

In a good system of teaching reading, such varied 
use of the words to be learned will be given so that 
they are readily recognized whenever they are seen 
when alone or in new relations. With the use of 





word study and phonics the real reading is free 
from word teaching and consists of having children 
read for enjoyment. 

By teaching quick recognition of new phrases such 
as near by, under the haystack, once there was, etc., 
the pupil is trained to read these expressions as 
units. This avoids the mere calling of words and 
therefore aids in expression. As the pupils de- 
velop they learn to leok ahead in reading, grasp- 
ing larger groups of words in a glance and lifting 
the eye from the printed page at convenient inter- 
vals. 

The words involving difficulties should be writ- 
ten on the board in the phrases in which they oc- 
cur in the material. In presenting these phrases the 


.teacher should begin a sentence orally which the 


phrases on the board will complete. (Care should 
be taken to use such sentences as will not give away 
the essential features of the story.) The children 
should be made responsible for completing the sen- 
tence which the teacher has begun by working out 
the written phrase. 

Eliminete from the class those who know such 
words, then spend several four-minute periods drill- 
ing the pupils who need practice. Find out what 
words or word groups each does not know and drill 
him only on those. Present the words in various 
associations. Do not hold the class back until every 
child knows every word. After beginning the next 
story continue drilling on the words of the com- 
pleted stories for the benefit of those who need 
such practice. The slower pupils should spend con- 
siderable time on word group drills because more 
content attaches to phrases than to words. 


How to Use Flash Cards 

Write each word. on the back of each card for your 
convenience. Keep the plain card in front of the 
stack so as to keep the pupils from seeing the card 
until the instant of exposure. 

Seat Work 

Seat work of the right sort trains pupils: 

To do effective silent reading. 

To engage in proper study habits. 
Types of Seat Work: 

Completion, True-False, Yes-No and Multiple 
Choice Tests; Illustrating by drawing, coloring, 
modelling; Directions for activities. 

Elliptical Stones: 

Missing phrases printed at bottom of sheet. They 
are to be cut up and placed by pupils in proper 
blanks to complete the meaning of story. Ex- 
cellent for testing comprehension. 

Classifying Words: 
Words to be cut apart on dotted lines and placed 
under proper heading by pupils, e. g., 
Fruits 
Animals 
Vegetables 
Descriptive Silhouettes: 
Sentences to be cut apart and distributed to pu- 
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pils, who place correct sentences in proper se- 
quence opposite each of the corresponding sil- 
houettes. 

Mixed sentences: 

Rearrange them to make a story. Finally write 
the subject of the story in not more than five 
words. Check with the key on the teacher’s 
desk. 

Writing a brief summary of what is read. 


Criteria for Seat Work in the Primary Grades 

1. Is the subject-matter and activity of a nature 
to interest children? Is the content well chosen? 
Is it significant to the child? Has it real worth 
aside from its supposed pedagogical value? 

2. Has the activity learning value? Does it con- 


tribute to growth in habits, attitudes, skills, know- 


ledge? Separately or simultaneously? 

3. Does the activity stimulate constructive think- 
ing? 

4. Does the expression required really give evi- 
dence of interpretation of thought, or is it largely 
mehcanical? 

5. Does the activity involve other modes of ex- 
pression besides simply reading? 

6. Does it provide for individual differences? 

7. Does it provide for initiative? 

8. Does it conform to the child’s interest span? 

9 Does it meet hygienic needs as to demands 
made upon children by size, color, plasticity, ar- 
rangement, etc. of the material? 

10. If illustrations are used, do they give chil- 
dren correct concepts of form, color, proportion, 
meanings? 

11. Is the time spent justified by the educational 
value, as compared with what might be got from 
other activities? 

12. Is the work an isolated unit, or is it a part 
of a well organized sequence, i, e. does it arise from 
and lead to other worthwhile activities? 

13. (a) Does the material meet the demands of a 
reasonable economy? Is it durable? ‘Can it be 
used more than once? Is its educational value pro- 
portionate to its cost? Could the money be more 
wisely spent? 

(b) Can the material be cared for with a reason 
able expenditure of the teacher’s time and energy? 

14. Can the results be checked in a way which 
is of interest and value to children? 

(Committee Report—Miss Zirbes’ class.) 


‘The Specific Aims of the Intermediate Grades Are: 

To provide a rich and varied experience in thought 
and activity in such fields as history, biography, 
geography, travel, science, art, recreation, litera- 
ture. 

To continue the development of interest in enter- 
taining, instructive and worth-while books, 

To promote rapid growth in habits of intelligent 
interpretation. One important example of: this is to 
‘develop habits of reading for a variety of useful 
purposes, such as: 


Finding answers to questions. 

Finding important points and supporting details. 

Collecting information for solution of problem. 

Grasping the organization of what is read. 

Making judgments on the basis of what is read. 

Determining the validity of statements. 

Making keen critical interpretation of passages. 

Following directions. 

Remembering what is read to reproduce or use in 
some other way. 

Appreciating the thoughts, sentiments, and ideals 
expressed. 

To improve and retain habits of recognition in 
both oral and silent reading. (Special emphasis on 
speed, accuracy, independence in word recognition.) 
_To provide systematic instruction in economical 
and effective use of books and intelligent use of li- 
brary privileges. 


Recreatory and Work Type Reading 


Present social demands are quite different from 
those of early days. Nearly every one, above kind- 
ergarten reads now. Each member of the family 
reads chiefly along his line of interest. School work 
demands a relatively large amount of reading for 
purposes of study. The natural and appropriate 
form of reading in modern life situations, is silent. 

The teacher must appreciate that recreatory read- 
ing means extensive reading for enjoyment. It 
should lead to the habit of reading during leisure. 
Work type reading is of a more extensive sort. 
It is study-reading. If such a distinction is not 
made, the literary materials are often used for 
training habits and skills necessary for work type 
reading. This causes the pupils to form a dislike for 
literature, to lack confidence in self, to dislike the 
school and the teacher. This, perhaps, robs them 
of the realization of two fundamental objectives of 
elementary education, Recreation and Citizenship. 

Well organized scientific tests, graded as to diffi- 
culties and providing the standard score for each 
grade, make possible the comparison of achieve- 
ments of individuals and their progress from one 
grade level to the other. The findings of such 
measurement aid in determining and evaluating pro- 
cedures. These tests do not realize their full pur- 
pose if, after the reading capacities and individual 
differenes have been determined, they are not fol- 
lowed by remedial measures to remove the cause of 
reading deficiencies exposed by diagnosis. 

Preventive work, then, diminishes the need of 
diagnostic and remedial work in the intermediate 
grades as such work is more frequently the undoing 
of harm caused by improper material, management 
and methods in the early grades. 

Here follow Observation Guides for checking Re- 
creatory Reading and Work Type Reading, res- 
pectively. You will observe that the items mentioned 
on each outline anticipate the (1) goals (2) selection 
of materials (3) the reading activities for attaining 
the goals and measurement. 
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These Observation Guides also emphasize The 
Laws of Learning (Laws of Readiness, Exercise and 
Effect.) 

Recreatory Reading Observation Guide 
(Adapted to any grade) 

Note: Write Yes or No in the Parentheses after 
the following questions: 

I. Are the pupils getting the selection as a whole? 
ec 
II. Is everything done to lead to the fullest enjoy- 


ment? 
1. Did the pupils first read the lesson silently? 
Gr.) 


2. Did they show reasonable speed? (_ ) 

3. Are the details of the setting familiar enough 
to assist the pupils in their interpretations? 
ae) 

4. Is the vocabulary on the pupils’ level of under- 
standing? (_ ) 

5. Does the teacher quickly give necessary help to 
keep the activity moving on (_ ) 

6. Is she ‘making note of individual difficulties 
for remedial work? (_ ). 

7. Is additional work provided for 
readers? (  ) 

8. Is memorization of facts avoided? (_ ) 

9. Is there absence of analytical study such as 
word analysis, rhythms? (_). 

10. Does the teacher seem to like the selection? 
‘e=): 

11. Does she enjoy the selection with, instead of, 
ahead of her pupils? ( ). 

12. Is there a real audience situation? ( ). 

18. Is the pupils’ enjoyment genuine? ( ). 

14. Is their oral reading fluent, accurate and with 
expression? ( ). 

15. Is their appreciation enhanced by occasional 
oral reading by the teacher? ( ). 

16. Are the pupils good listeners? (  ). 

17. Do the pupils use incidents in their lives to 
help make the selection more vivid? ( ). 

18. Does the discussion involve the pupils asking 
questions they want answered; presenting 
their interpretations; reading portions which 
they liked best to the class? ( a 

19. Does their interpretation show a clear un- 
derstanding of the thoughts, sentiments and 
ideals expressed? ( ). 

20. Do you discern any of these attitudes and 
ideals reflected in their behavior? (  ) 

21. Do you see any indication of furthered inter- 
est in literature? ( ). 

22. Is the follow-up-work pupil initiated? ( ). 
23. Are the pupils’ positions (standing or sit- 
ting) correct and comfortable? (_ ). 

24, Do the pupils hold their books properly? ( ). 
25. Are they careful in handling their books? 

a) 
Work Type Reading Observation Guide 

Note: Write Yes or No in the parentheses after 


the following questions: 


the rapid 


1. In view of different purposes for which one 
may read, are the pupils fundamentally engaged in 
the search for information and the examination, 
selection and organization of it? ( ). 

2. Is there pupil- growth in the intelligent use of 
texts, reference books, maps, globes? (_ ). 

3. Do the pupils show intense interest in their 
silent reading? (  ). 

4. Do they read with reasonable speed? ( ). 

5. Do they ask thought questions during the dis- 
cussion? (_ ). 

6. Do they volunteer to do extra research work? 
a): 

7. Are valuable contributions being made out of 
the pupils previous experiences? (_ ). 

8. Are the pupils getting this-is-the-most-reliable 
information-at-present attitude? (_ ). 

9. Are they learning to see both sides of a ques- 
tion, then judge on its merits? ( ). 

10. Do they use good English? (_ ). 

11. Do they talk to the point? ( ). 

12. Is the discussion moving forward? (_ ). 

13. Is there team work? ( ). 

14. Does courtesy prevail? (_ ). 

15. Do the pupils seem to get pleasure out of this 
experience? ( ). 

16. Are opportunities for audience situations as 
reading to prove a point, etc., utilized? (  ). 

17. Are their positions, standing or sitting, cor- 
rect and comfortable? ( ). 

18. Do they hold their books properly? (_ ). 

19. Do they show care in handling their books? 
Ciaye 


A MODERN READING UNIT 

The reading activities in accordance with more 
modern psychology will be found in the following 
anit. Ou; problem is with the rural schools, there- 
fore, the 1ral teacher wth six and seven grades 
was in mind in planning this procedure. 

1. Each pupil makes a selection from the book 
by using a table of contents. 

2. He next goes to the file to get the informal 
test connected with this reading. 


CONCERNING THE FILE AND INFORMAL 
TEST 

Each “Informal Test” and “Key” is on a card 
which remains in the box for permanent reference. 
The pupils use the duplicate paper sheets which 
stand back of these cards. 

*See examples of Informal tests. 

3. Silent reading follows. 

4. He gets the “Key” from the file and checks 
his work by drawing a circle around the figure at 
the upper left hand corner of the sheet. He next 
prints his initials in the upper right hand corner. 
The sheet is left on the teachers desk to be re-check- 
ed by her. 

5. If not successful, the pupil tries again. If 
successful, he makes an additional selection. 





During the silent reading it will be noted that: 

1. The pupils consult their individual dictionar- 
ies, geographies, histories, etc. 

2. They handle their books gently; they use the 
table of contents; they turn the pages carefully; 
they sit well. 

3. The pupils have an opportunity to read the 
entire selection. 

4. All are working all the time, each on his a- 
bility level. 

5. They show interest. 

6. They are critical of their work. 

7. They re-read if in doubt. 

8. They show self confidence. 

9. The situation demands the use of thinking 
powers. 

10. They show satisfaction from the activity. 

11. Additional tests are supplied for the fast 
readers. 

12. The fast readers are excused to engage in 
other activity in which they are interested at this 
time. 

13. The manipulation and movement is sufficient 
to afford the desired physical activity and relieve 
the bodily strain. 

14. There is a variety of material which affords 
greater variety in its selection, since it is not neces- 
sary that all of the pupils have the same material. 
Each pupil is then checked on what he reads. 

This is a great aid to the teacher of the rural, un- 
graded school. 

15. The teacher watches the pupils reading hab- 
its and takes notes. This, plus the result of the tests, 
helps diagnose the reading difficulties of the chil- 
dren and makes the teacher more able to apply cor- 
rective measures. 

15. The time used for a formal recitation of the 
Old Type Oral Reading and Oral Questioning is now 
open for further socialized class experiences. 

16. Types of tests generally used are the True, 
False, Completion, Yes, No, Multiple Choice. 

17. There is a fore-exercise when the tests are 
first introduced, so the pupils will get the proper 
idea of what is to be done. This simply means one or 
two statements similar to those in the tests which 
are given to the class for oral response. 


*Examples of Informal Tests Used in Intermediate 
and Upper Grades for Study Reading 

Tllustrations of Exercises and Checks to Improve 
Silent Reading in Content Subjects such as arith- 
metic, hygiene, etc. The stuations which the arith- 
metic problems present are true in our community. 

Samples of Silent Reading Exercises prerequisite 
to the solution of arithmetic problems. 

To the pupil: Can you understand your arithmetic 
problems when you read them? If so, you can do 
these exercises correctly. After each problem is a 
list of things which might be done. You are to 
show that you understand by drawing a line under 
the word or words which tell the right things to do, 
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1. Carol wishes to save 25 cents. If she has al- 
ready saved 14 cents, how much must she 
save? 

Add Subtract Multiply Divide. 

2. How many pencils can I buy for 60 cents, 
if each pencil cost 5 cents. 

Add Subtract Multiply Divide. 

3. In Mrs. Owens’ pantry there are 6 rows of 
fruit jars with 7 jars in each row. How 
many jars has she? 

Add Subtract Multiply Divide 
William Walcott had 2 marbles and his father 

gave him 5 more. How many marbles did 

he then have? 

Add Subtract Multiply Divide. 

Fill in the blanks and underline the words which 
tell the right things to do. Here you are not to fill 
all of the blanks. 

5; How much cheaper is it to rent a little cot- 
tage in Greenwood at $12.50 a month than it. 
is to rent another cottage for the same 
length of time at $3.50 a week? 

















Divide by Multiply ——- by—— 
Divide by Multiply —— by 
Then Add Subtract Multiply Divide 


6: Fifty-eight (58) tons of coal are burned daily 
at Tuskegee Institute. How many tons are. 
burned in seven months? 























Divide by Multiply by ——. 
Subtract from Divide by 
Then Add Subtract Multiply Divide. 


7. A student receives $7.20 for eight hours work. 
How much should he get for six and a half 
hours of work? 














Add to multiply by ——. 
Subtract —-— from ——— Divide —— by 
Then Add Subtract Multiply Divide 


Some things to do for Children Who Give Only 
Partial Responses to the Problem. 

Most of the trouble here is due to a failure to read 

the problem completely. 

1. Elizabeth shipped 120 eggs to her grandmoth- 
er. When they reached her grandmother 
one-third of them were cracked. How many 
were whole? Are you asked to find how 
many eggs were cracked? 

2. Theodore sold his rabbit for 20 cents which 
four-fifths of what the rabbit cost him. 
How much did he pay for the rabbit? 

Underline the words which make the following 
statements true: Theodore sold his rabbit for 
(more than, less than) it cost him. Are 
you asked to tell how much money Theodore 


lost on his rabbit? Underline the word 
which tells the right thing to do. 
Add Subtract Multiply Divide. 
To the pupil: Remember each of the following 
sentences: 


Do not use the words underlined, but use some 
other words that will show that you know what the 
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underlined words mean. For example, “An eight 
cent bag of marbles contained 128,” might be writ- 
ten this way. “There are 128 marbles in a bag of 
marbles that cost 8 cents;” or “A bag of marbles 
that cost 8 cents had in it 128 marbles.” 

1. Tuskegee consumes fifty-eight (58) tons of 
coal per day. 

2. Mrs. Owens sells shuckmats at 25 cents apiece. 

38. Theodore and Augustus agreed to work on the 
farm during summer. 

4. Coal is consumed at the rate of fifty-eight 
(58) tons daily. 

5. Tuskegee spends much money for repairs. 

6. Seven (7) Artesian wells on the _ school 
grounds, supply 179,000 gallons of water, daily to 
the school. 

A few such checks or informal tests based on the 
text books used in the state of Alabama, for inter- 
mediate grades, follow: 


Elementary Geography—McMurray and Parkins 


To the pupil: This week we are going to study 
about the Western States. Our lesson for tceday is 
from page 120 to 124. Read this lesson through 


twice. Then see how well you can answer the fol- 
lowing: 

I. In travelling from New York to Chicago one 
Haeeeone. 25 -........... Ri) ae rrr. of the 


distance across the zontinent 
TeOwine to the lack of rain the entire... 
0). portion of the group of states came 


III. Cross out the words below which are not true 
regarding the early settler’s opinion of the entire 
West: unhealthy, of little value, afforded great op- 
portunities, good in manufacturing. 

TV. The discovery Of gold ini. ceeeeecceecceecccecccenecsinee 
CRASS CTT anne anatase een eettteentnenccnente 

The three main routes to California in the early 
days were: 

1. By boat arora eeeeeceeeeenceneneeereeetrtnenent 

ME ORG. C0 ost neancncspererarcortnntecnes , then across The... 

3. Across the 

Which would you choose? Why? . 

-V. Put a T before the true statements and an 
F before the false ones. 

1. The people suffered little 
and perils in early days. 

2. By 1850 California had developed to the ex- 
tent that it entered the Union. 

es 3. The mail was first carried by swift horses. 

4. There was no great difference in the cost of 
sending mail in the early days and at the 
present time. 

VI. The first railroad was Completed Tn ennccceeneeen 
and was called the... Bi) 5402 oa 


railroad actually begins at——————--——— rn 
jt. ———— Just ACTOSS then nnennnenennennnnnn 


inconveniences 





although the 


trains start from Chicago. 

VII. Underline the things which are similar at 
present to those in the pioneer days. 

One crossing the Sierra Nevada into California 
sees: 

1. Trees mainly along streams and mountains. 
Scattered bunches of grass. 

Abundant vegetation. 

Sage brush and cactus. 

Thriving towns and villages (orchards and 
gardens, rich fields of alfalfa, grazing cattle 
and sheep; prosperous homes.) 

Text: Hygiene and Health Book I (Emerson and 
Betts). 

(Intensive Reading with Responsibility for Re- 
membering. ) 

To the pupil: Find chapter XI by using the table 
of contents. 

From at least two readings of Chapter XI you 
should be able to tell (1) Why flies are enemies, (2) 
How we can get rid of flies, and (3) Facts to re- 
member about flies, 

Keep in mind every point which bears on one of 
these questions. Study questions carefully before 
the reading begins. As soon as you have finished 
reading, close your book and fill out this outline: 

1. Why flies are our enemies 

(a) 
(b) 
2. How we can get rid of flies 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
3. Facts to remember about flies 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


OTHER VITAL READING EXPERIENCES 
The Literary Club 


on oo DO 


A regular. program is rendered. Pupils read 
pictures of their books to rest of pupils. 

Pupils recommend their books just read to group 
and offer to loan them. 

A pupil reads poetry to rest of group. 

Pupils gives a brief sketch of things read. 

Small group may form to listen to and offer 
suggestions on the written book reports given on 
the library material read. The children choose the 
question from the following suggestive list which 
seems best suited to the material read and answer 
this on the card in the space indicated. 

a. Why do you like or dislike this book? 

b. What do you like best in the book? 

c. What character do you like best and why? 

d. Describe the most interesting, exciting, or 
funniest part of the book. 

e. What event or description stood out most clear- 
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f. What made this man or woman great? 

g. What kind of person was the character liked 
the best? 

h. Remarks 


(Front of Card) 





Titleseoti = DOO Kea et ee eee Author 
Generals EStimatemoiub 00 Keane see eae eee 


Answer question or questions here. 


(Back of Card)’ 





Name of pupil 





The Use of Bulletin Boards 
Geographical material <bout places studied. 
Historical material. 

Items of current material. 

Nature study items. 

Plans and records of activities. 

The best work of the pupils done in various sub- 
jects. 

Pictures for appreciation. 

Graphs showing progress in Reading, ete. 

Conclusion 

The material presented here seems a direct chal- 
lenge to the elementary teachers to acquaint them- 
selves more fully with the objectives of elementary 
education—the general objectives of reading; the 
specific goals in reading for the various elementary 
grade reading levels; the selection of proper reading 
materials; the proper methods and management; 
and the remedial work suggested from the applica- 
tion of scientific measurement. 


TYPES OF FAILURES 

Type 1. Lack of Effort. Either because of the 
lack of physical energy or constitutional dislike for 
work. She fails. She fails to make the necessary 
preparation, she fails to care for routine matters, 
she fails to put forth the effort necessary for suc- 
cess. 

Type 2. Lack of Mastery of Subject Matter. She 
does not know her subject. This difficulty appears 
with greater frequency on the high school level. 

Type 38. Lack of Control Over the Technique of 
Teaching. She may be totally ignorant of the science 
of teaching or unable to apply its principles. She 
does not knew how to teach. 

Type 4. Lack of Intelligence. She lacks the na- 
tive ability to cope with the situation. 

Type 5. Lack of Initiative. She does everything 


Pupils. 


that she is told to do but does nothing more. She 
is entirely incapable of acting upon abstract princi- 
ples. 

Type 6. Lacks Adaptability. She fails to adapt 
herself to the principal, the teachers, community or 
the pupils. She is a potential trouble maker. May 
be good enough in her own room but she fails to 
establish proper relationships with the rest of the 
building. She is individualistic, generally disgrun- 
tled and antagonistic. 

Type 7. Lack of Common Sense. She fails to 
size up the situation. She lacks the good judgment 
to see that certain things are out of place. 
either moves too rapidly or too slowly. She is al- 
ways in difficulties. 

Type 8. Lack of Physical Ability. She is in ill 
health, acknowledged or concealed. She may be 
nervous, irritable or otherwise disagreeable. Or 
she may lack the physical energy to do good work. 

Type 9. Lack of Standards. She does not know 
what is expected of her. She is perfectly capable 
but does not know the prevailing standards of 
teaching. 

Type 10. Lack of Ability to Carry On. She be- 
comes discouraged at the attitude of the principal; 
poor work of pupils, etc; she looks continually for 
new and better pastures. 

Type 11. Lack of Moral Standards. 
honest with herself and with other teachers. 


She is not 
She 


fails to show moral stamina in her many personal: 


relationships about the school. 

Type 12. Lacks Singleness of Purpose. She has 
too many outside interests; real estate, family, so- 
cial obligations, etc. She is not willing to share 
with the others the many extra burdens and assign- 
ments of the school. 

Type 13. Lack of Sympathetic Understanding of 
She fails to get their point of view. She 
has the wrong attitude. She has lost all recollec- 
tions of the pleasures, wishes and hopes of child- 
hood. She is out of sympathy with those things 
that children love and cherish most. 

Type 14. Lack of Social Background. She fails 
because of a limited social background. The con» 
munity and the children are rich in social experi- 
ences and are aware of the difference. The children 
laugh at her. 

Type 15. Lack of Knowledge of What Pupils Can 
Do. She does not know what to expect of pupils. 
She has no notion of difficulty levels. She does not 


We will send you post: id any school or college 
book upon. et of the publishers’ list price (4076 
reduction if we have a secondhand copy). Wewill 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept_any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries and 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. ~ Send list for our offer. & 


BARNES & NOBLE, Iuc., 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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know what is difficult to the child. She lacks stan- 
dard of judgment. 

Type 16. Lack of Ability to Maintain Order and 
Discipline. She fails to get attention. The room is 
in confusion. She cannot command attention. 

Type 17. Lack of Personality. She lacks force— 
spiritual, social and physical. She fails to radiate 
life and enthusiasm. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Education. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE COLORED ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS OF NEW ORLEANS DUR- 
ING THE PAST THREE YEARS 

In estimating the most important achievements 
in the colored elementary system of the New Or- 
leans Public Schools, two factors that stand out are 
the improvement in housing and the improvement in 
the qualifications of teachers during the past three 
years. Good housing to so great an extent con- 
ditions the possible improvement in the teaching in 


_ the elementary schools that a summary of such im- 


provements may not be amiss at this point. 

There have been provided during the three years 
period from 1923-24 to 1926-27, six buildings with 
95 centrally. heated, well ventilated, well lighted, 
standard sized and standard equipped classrooms 
at a cost of $600,000.00; two frame building of ten 
rooms each, costing about $40,000.00; and three 
rented units of five rooms each. In round figures, 
the accomodations as of 1922-23 have been doubled. 
This has had a most profund effect on the elemen- 
tary education of the colored children in New Or- 
leans. It has made possible a public elementary 
education for those who attended private schools or 
no schools at all and it has made it possible to give 
full time instruction to most of the 12,000 children 
enrolled in the elementary day schools. 

Among the increased facilities now possible under 
the better housing conditions might be listed the 
opportunities for work in household arts and the 
manual arts and the introduction of lunch service 
conducted by the schools themselves in the larger, 
more modern schools. 

The second big factor in the improvement of ele- 
mentary education in the system has to do with the 
qualifications of its teachers. There are about three 
hundred colored teachers in the elementary system 
of whom not more than 30 or 40 have less than two 
years Normal training above the high school. Many 
have the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Education and the group having less than two years 
Normal training have the equivalent of such train- 
ing in summer and extension courses. About 50 of 
our younger teachers have been trained in our 
Public Colored Normal School. A Colored Summer 
Normal, financed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, General Education Board, and the Orleans 
Parish School Board, is well attended by the New 
Orleans teachers and brings to our corps the best 
in modern methods of education and opportunity to 
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pursue a considerable range of college work. 

The elementary schools in New Orleans at their 
best now offer sound training in the fundamentals 
under competent, well trained teachers; they offer 
the beginnings of a vocation; they carry over their 
training into the home and the community; they 
look after the health of their charges; teach them 
the lesson of thrift through the school banking sys- 
tem, provide them with wholesome outlets for the 
play spirit through the colored public school athletic 
league, and in cooperation with social workers pro- 
vide for their proper use of leisure through com- 
munity and play centers. 

There are still overcrowded rooms and part time 
teaching in our system, but happily these conditions 
are passing and with their passing will come the 
opportunities to all that the improvements of the 
past three years have brought to so many. 


TEACHING IN TERMS OF THE CHILD’S NEEDS 
Thelma Ellen Williams, Wilmington, Delaware 
During the last few years, there has been estab- 

lished in the minds of leading educators of our coun- 

try, a new conception of education. A number of 
theories have been advanced as an outgrowth of 
investigations pertaining to the nature and needs of 
childhood and youth. The newest conception of ed- 
ucation recognizes the child as the fundamental 
point about which all teaching procedure must 
center. In past years, the teacher, herself, was the 
factor. Her chief aim was to prove to the individ- 
ual child and to the group that she had certain 
knowledge to impart, and to see how attractively 
she could do this. The teacher remained in the fore- 
ground, while the needs of the child were not con- 
sidered. This kind of teaching has no place in 
the modern school. In this progressive age, we, who 
are studying the requirements of national welfare, 
realize that our task is to promote the physical, in- 
tellectual, and social well-being of this new genera- 
tion. There is a great gap between the sober and 
abstract mind of the adult, and the playful, active, 
concrete interests of the child. As teachers, our 
chief problem, then, is to bridge this gap between 
our knowledge of childhood and youth and our 
practice in the training of the young. In order 
that our teaching may be adaptable to child life, we 
must consider the child’s native equipment, and 
realize that from birth, this equipment manifests 
itself as tendencies to respond to certain situations 
in certain typical ways. Recognizing the fact that 
these tendencies are modifiable, we should select 
the right modes of behavior, and try to change 
them to habit. One of the best ways to understand 
children’s active nature, is to watch them at play. 
In various ways, the dominant interests at different 
age levels, and distinctive characteristics of boys 
and girls, may be revealed; thereby obtaining some 
clues as to the needs of childhood. Since the child 
enjoys play more than anything else, it is essential 
that there be space and time in which to play, as 
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well as playmates and equipment. These are pro- 
vided for in the modern school with its well equipped 
play rooms and playgrounds. The wise teacher will 
intelligently suggest plays and occupations that will 
open up new vistas to the child. This proper gui- 
dance will provide opportunities for enjoyment and 
progress which the child would be unlikely to dis- 
cover for himself. 


Until recently, we knew nothing of the differences 
in the natures of children, and the necessity for dif- 
ferent kinds of care for different types of children. 
The first, important fact to be considered is the dif- 
ference in intelligence. By using intelligence tests, 
it is now possible to ascertain the capacity of each 
individual child. Standard tests enable the teacher 
to adapt her work so as to take into account not 
only the “average” children, but those who are 
classified as either dull or gifted. Standard tests, 
also, enable the teacher to group her pupils in classes 
where she may adapt her work to meet the needs of 
the dull and the gifted children, as well as those 
classified as “average”. M. V. O’Shea, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, supervised 
a contribution of the Children’s Foundation, under 
the caption of “The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs”. He says, “We must apply what we know 
and train the young in accordance with their mental 
capacity.” As teachers, it should be our aim to de- 
velop in children, the power to adjust themselves to 
new conditions, and to acquire the power of self- 
control. Our problem, then, is to care for the 
child in such manner that he shall come to modify 
his natural instincts thoroughly in the interest of 
the group as a whole. 


In connection with the needs of childhood, school 
health services are provided as a regular part of 
the curriculum. The teacher, the school nurse and 
the school physician all play an important part in 
seeing that systematic medical attention is given to 
all school children. Rigid compulsory laws are being 
established based upon the principle that education 
is essential to the welfare of every person, whether 
regarded as an individual or as a member of so- 
ciety. If it is true that a child who is trained by a 
capable teacher, and in a well-equipped and hy- 
gienic school building will have an advantage over 
one taught by an inferior teacher and in a poorly 
ventilated, poorly lighted, and poorly equipped 
school, we must earnestly strive to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for all our children, regardless 
of where they live. Anyone will be impressed with 
the role which the school is playing in American 
life, if he will take a trip through the country and 
observe our school buildings and faciilties for car- 
rying on school work; and we are constantly in- 
creasing our facilities and extending our oppor- 
tunities and requirements. The maxim of all our 
people seems to be: “The more education the better 
for the individual, the community, the State, and 
the nation.” 


W. J. KING AND R. N. BROOKS 


There are two Colored Professors in Gammon 
Theological Seminary who are doing exellent work, 
besides J. W. E. Bowen, who for thirty-five years 
did conspicuous service as Professor of Historical 
Theology. He retired last Spring, but is now Ex- 
tension Secretary. 

Professor W. J. King, Ph. D., D. D. occupies the 
Chair of Old Testament. He is an excellent scholar 
in his department, a fine teacher, and a leader in 
all things that make for the real advancement of 
the Negro race. He is a graduate of Wiley Col- 
lege, Marshall, Texas; of Boston University School 
of Theology; specialized in Harvard in Old Testa- 
ment, and took his Ph.D. in Boston University. He 
has been in several ways honored by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by appointment to very impor- 


_tant commissions 


Professor R. N. Brooks has just been elected to 
the Chair of Historical Theology. He is a graduate 
of Bennett College, of Gammon Theologial Semi- 
nary, and has done Post Graduate work in North- 
western University, Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
Union Theological Seminary. He is a young man 
of studious habits and bids fair to make a valuable 
addition to the Faculty of Gammon Seminary. He is 
a member of the University Senate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 








M. GRANT LUCAS 


President of Columbian Teachers Association; A 
member of the Executive Board of the N. A. T. C. 
See 


Special representative of the Superintendent — 


of, the District of Columbia Schools to the mid-win- — 


ter meeting of the Executive Board. 
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It now seems that the annual session of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, 


to be held in Nashville in July, will have a record- 


breaking attendance. Many more delegates than 
usual, have been appointed by teacher organiza- 
tions, which have already held their annual meet- 
ings Then, too, the departments of education of 
various states, the city school systems, and county 
boards of Education are more and more giving cred- 
it to teachers who attend our annual sessions. 
Tennessee, located as it is in the center of Negro 
population, makes its easy of access to a large num- 
ber of representatives who could not otherwise se- 
cure sufficient money to pay the railroad transporta- 
tion. Reduced rates on the railroads have already 
been granted and many of the railroads are offering 
special accommodations for groups of teachers who 
would like to take advantage of traveling in special 
cars. The friends of Negro eduaction in Tennessee 
are busying themselves making the plans for the 
stay of persons who attend the annual session at 





Miss Mary McSkimmon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Prob!ems in Colored Schools. 
Principal Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 

One of the truly great Educationa! Statesmen of 
the day. 

A staunch believer of equal educational opportun- 
ities for all. 








Nashville, both pleasant and profitable. The gov- 
ernor of the state, the commissioner of education, 
the heads of institutions superintendents of educa- 
tion, all are showing deep interest in the coming 
meeting. 


Four-fifths of the children in our land are in the 
elementary schools. What are the elementary 
teachers doing to prepare this vast army of young 
Americans for present and future citizenship? The 
first step in present day citizenship is participation 
in life like situations. Are the elementary teachers 
planning to organize their classrooms this year so 
that the boys and girls will have a definite part in 
helping to make and to keep the rules? 

Will there be Health Inspectors? 

Will there be Group Leaders? 

Will children in mastering the fundamentals work 
to beat their own records? 

Will the teachers use every opportunity at school, 
home, community, church to lead children to desire 
to serve and to encourage others? 

Every teacher can accomplish these goals if she 
studies her pupils, if she finds their needs, if she 
organizes the work in order to meet these needs. 
Finally, the pupils must have a chance to partici- 
pate in the daily activities of the classroom. It is 
only through participation that children learn. 
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A METHOD OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION USED 
TO IMPROVE THE STUDY HABITS OF A 
CLASS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


John J. C. McKinleyt 

The very unsatisfactory results of the first 
months’ work of a class in American History at 
one of our accredited Normal Colleges led the in- 
structor to make an attempt to discover where the 
trouble lay as a first step toward rectifying the 
difficulty. The method of instruction which had 
been employed in the class was the “infallible” lec- 
ture-study-recitation routine, with the instructor 
assuming the greater burden of the work. His 
natural first conclusion was that the class was 
lazy, but this theory was quickly disproved by a 
little investigation. In the library and in class- 
rooms otherwise unoccupied members of the class 
were to be observed with their heads buried in their 
history books. To this was added the testimony of 
the study hall matron that many of the pupils spent 
the major portion of their study period of evenings 
preparing for the history class. From this evidence 
a new conclusion was drawn: The pupils certainly 
spent enough time upon their history, the trouble 
must lay in their study habits. 

To determine just what was wrong with the class 
study a diagnostic textbook test was administered 
during one of the class periods in history. This 
test was modelled after the Wynee Diagnostic Tests 
in History, and adapted to the particular history 
text which the class was using—Forman’s Our Re- 
public. The test was administered in two parts: the 
first “A test of the pupil’s ability to use the me- 
chanical aids of a textbook,” dealing with such 
purely mechanical matters as the use of the index, 
table of contents, map list, footnote references, etc.; 
the second part was “A test of the pupil’s ability to 
select the important information contained in a 
paragraph, to write intelligent questions about a 
paragraph, and to organize the knowledge gleaned 
from the reading of a passage into a guidance or 
topical outline.” The class was permitted to use 
the textbook in answering the tests, each of which 
lasted a full period of fifty minutes. The two tests 
were administered on different days to avoid confus- 
ion. 

Before each test began its purpose was fully ex- 
plained. Mimeographed sheets containing the in- 
structions and questions were then distributed, and 
questions from the class upon the directions and 
questions of the test were answered to their satis- 
faction before the actual work began. Test I, upon 
the mechanical use of the textbook, given on the 
first day, read as follows: 


I. Directions: 
Using your textbook in history, find the infor- 
mation called for in the following questions: 


II. Questions: 
1. In what chapter do you find an account of the 





Dorr Insurrection? 
Chapter. 

2. On what pages do you find an account of Eu- 
gene V. Debs? Tell how you found these - 
pages. 

3. On what page do you find a map of the Na- 
tional Road ?Tell how you found this map. 

4, On what page do you find Article Ten of the 

Constitution of the U. S. How did you find 
the Constitution? 

5. On page 197 in the second line what does the 
small figure “1” after the word “dead” 
mean? 

6. Does the author give references to other read- 
ings on the material found in Chapter XII? 
If so, where are these references found? 
Name one of the references, if any. 

7. Give the paragraph headings found under the 
topic “Social Betterment” in the chapter 
entitled “Industr:al and Social Progress.” 

Test II, dealing with ability to select important 

facts in a given passage and to organize them into 
outline form, which was given on the following 
day, read as follows: 


Tell how you found this 


I. Directions: 

1. State in your own words three reasons given 
for the annexation of Texas in the lase 
paragraph on page 325. 

2. Write three questions that you would ask a 
pupil to find out whether the knew the im- 
portant facts about the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation as presented in the paragraph at 
the bottom of page 268. 

3. Make a guidance of topical outline of the ma- 
terial contained in the passage under the 
topic “The Monroe Doctrine” from page 249 
to 254. 

These two tests were examined and graded sep- 
arately and the most comnion errors (study faults) 
were recorded in the order of the frequency of their 
occurence. At a subsequent meeting the test papers 
were returned and the instructor demonstrated, with 
full explanation at each step in the procedure re- 
quisites for properly answering the questions or 
carrying out the directions of the tests. 

Judging from the results of the tests, the chief 
difficulties in the classes study habits seemed to be, 
(1) inability to select important from unimportant 
matter in a given passage for study, (2) inability 
to organize and coordinate facts in logical sequence 
with an idea of casual relationship, and (3) inabili- 
ty to see in chapter titles, topic, sub-topic, ,and 
paragraph-headings a ready skeleton outline, suit- 
able for review, and inability, therefore, to use 
these valuable aids in organizing and reviewing 
their study. 

Having determined with fair accuracy where the 
difficulties in the study habits of the class lay, the 
instructor next set about an attempt to remedy 
them in the simplest and most obvious fashion, i. e. 
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by setting up a model for imitation. First, mim- 
eographed copies of the following study directions 
were given to each member of the class with in- 
structions to paste them in the front of the note- 
books: 


How to Study 


1. Have a regular time to study. Let nothing 
interfere with this time when once you have de- 
termined upon it. From one to two hours of in- 
tensive study should be employed in preparation for 
each recitation. 


2. Choose a definite place for your regular study. 
Have books, notes, dictionary, writing materials, 
etc. handy. Be sure your place of study is free 
from undue noise and interruption. 


3. Learn to concentrate. Use your will power 
to apply your mind diligently to the task at hand. 
You can not gaze out of windows, talk, or think 
about other things and accomplish very much. 


How to Get a History Lesson 


1. Read the assigned passage through first, to 
get the topic clearly in mind. If the various para- 
graphs are not clear and related in your mind make 
a guidance outline of the whole passage, using chap- 
ter titles, topic headings, sub-topics and paragraph 
headings as the steps in your outline. 


2. Read the passage again, paragraph by para- 
graph, underscoring un-familiar words, important 
dates, and names, and the important thought con- 
tained in the paragraph. Look up all unfamiliar 
words immediately in a good dictionary. You can 
not understand the thought until you understand 
the meaning of the words. 


3. Look up on the maps all places mentioned in 
the text with which you are not familiar, examine 
carefully all charts and diagrams, read all foot- 
notes, examine all pictures and illustrations. Where 
the footnotes refer you to a preceeding or succeed- 
ing passage look it up, read it, and relate it to the 
passage under study. 


4. Use your reason and judgment as well as 
your memory, relate each paragraph to the sub- 
topic and topic under which it falls, and then to 
the chapter heading. Follow the order of events 
in the whole passage and try to determine the 
zause and result of each. Use your guidance out- 
line. 


5. Visualize as you read. Try to get a mental 
picture of what each person and event looked like. 
From pictures in your text and in other books and 
magazines familiarize yourself with the costumes, 
weapons, utensils, etc., of each succeeding period of 
history. 


a 


6. When you have read the assigned work 
through two or three times close your book and try 
to recite the lesson to yourself. Jot down all items 
that you do not understand and ask about them in 
class. 


7. These directions and rules for study are for 
your use. Use them. Refer to them ofen. Follow 
the proceedure suggested by them in preparing for 
each recitation. 


With this “How to Study” syllabus in the hands 
of each pupil to serve as a guide, study recitations 
were conducted in the class over a period’ of two 
weeks. During the first two or three lessons the 
instructor acted as class leader in the study of the 
textbook assignment. The entire assignment was 
first read over silently by the class. Then the 


. passage was gone over paragraph by paragraph 


with books open, pupils volunteering to select what 
was important in each passage. These answers 
were evaluated by the class and those standing the 
test were placed on the blackboard. 

When the entire assignment had been covered in 
this fashion the facts were assembled under the 
proper headings (when possible the paragraph-topic 
and sub-topic-headings as given in the text were 
used) and thus a guidance outline of the assignment 
was developed on the board, the class copying it to 
place in their notebooks. 

After this two-week period of instruction and 
practice in proper study habits was over, the pupils 
were again placed on their own resources. For a 
week or two longer they were required to make a 
guidance outline of each assignment, to be given to 
the instructor for examination, criticism and cor- 
rection. Following this period of practice, written 


‘outlines were no longer required, but occasionally 


one or two pupils were called upon in class to make 
an outline of the assignment on the blackboard from 
memory, to keep the method fresh in the minds of 
the class. The questions from the instructor in 
the class discussions and recitations were designed 
to bring out the principles laid down in the study 
directions. 


A comparison of the average grade of the class 
for the last month of the quarter with the average 
grade of the first month (which had established 
the results of their work as unsatisfactory) reveal- 
ed the fact of a good twelve percent gain. Further 
pleasing results were obtained when, at the begin- 
ning of the next quarter, a complete “new type” 
test was administered, and it was discovered that a 
goodly portion of the material studied during the 
first quarter had “stuck.” Not only did the pupils 
prove that they had remembered the facts, but also 
that they had mastered them and were able to em- 
ploy their historical information in establishing 
cause and effect, and historical relationships, thus 
proving to a reasonable degree the value of such 
special instruction in study. 
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This type of special. instruction has the additional 
value of losing’ no time from the regular class pro- 
gram. The diagnostic tests were adapted to the 
material under study at the time, and the study rec- 
itations conducted in class dealt with the. regular 
assignments. By being kept informed at every 
step in the procedure as to just what was being at- 
tempted and as to just what results were obtained, 
the “class” interest was awakened to observation of 
their own mental processes in development. As to 
the benefit of the special instruction their own 
study habits, the improvement in their individual 
grades and the class average grade, a new interest 
in the subject, and the ability to do a more effective 
bit of studying in a reduced period of time stand 
as best witness. 

Editor’s Note:— 

Mr. McKinley was graduated from Chicago Uni- 
versity June, 1926 and is at present teacher of 
History and History Methods at Teachers College 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





THE REVISION OF THE AMERICAN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Prepared by Agnes Winn, Director, Division of 
Classreom Service, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


The public school curriculum has a large share in 
determining the nation’s present and future prog- 
ress. Through its public schools, America is en- 
deavoring to pass on to its youth all that has been 
found best in the past; the knowledge, habits, skills, 
attitudes, and ideals most useful to individual and 
national life at present; and in addition, it attempts 
to supply youth with the necessary tools, under- 
standing, fores'zht, and incentive for the future ad- 
vancement of its people. The public school curricu- 
lum determines what boys and girls are taught in 
school. With the exception of the personality of the 
teacher, no ciher educational factor equals it in im- 
portance. The elementary school curriculum lays 
the foundation of every child’s education; and it 
constitutes all the school training of about three 
fifths of America’s children. 

The elementary school curriculum is a more vital 
factor in the deevlopment of national life today 
than ever before. In pioneer days, ordinary living 
at home and in the community, directed by insistent 
family needs, provided a fairly adequate prepara- 
for life. Then the task of the American public school 
was mainly to supplement the life of the home, 
church, and community by adding the Three A’s. 
As time went on, the public school was called upon 
to supply more and more formal education and many 
new courses were added to the traditional subjects. 
Unfortunately, there was often lack of synthesis of 
the whole, since additions and modifications were 
made without plan or system; and the result in 
many instances is a dicsonnected and uncoordinated 
product. Unless school practice is abreast or a- 


head of the time, it cannot be a directive power. 
There has been too much of a tendency for conven- 
tion and tradition to deterine curricula, rather than 
practical, present-day life demands. An active 
principle which is now coming to be recognized in 
the selection of content is that of utility in a broad 
sense. Will the inclusion of a particular topic or 
subject increase the efectiveness of the individual? 
Will it influence life for good? Will it build char- 
acter? Today we are using a pragmatic philosophy. 


Pruning out the dead wood, selecting minimum 
essentials from total possible content, adding sup- 
plementary material—tinkering with the curriculum 
—will no longer answer the need. A complete re- 
vision is demanded by both educators and laymen. 
Both groups demand a new curriculum, expressive 
of the changed conditions of modern ciivlization and 
reshaped in the light of our better understanding 


.of child life and the learning processes. 


The layman too often views the public school cur- 
riculum from these two angles: (1) growing costs, 
and (2) lack of thoroughness in essentials. The first 
viewpoint is sane, providing that it is positive and 
not negative. When larger numbers of children 
are educated and given the better and richer educa- 
cation which civilization demands, the cost is cer- 
tain to increase—it cannot be otherwise—and the 
cost must be met. The second viewpoint from which 
the layman considers the need for curriculum re- 
vision is a supposed lack of thoroughness in essen- 
tials. There may be some justification for this at- 
titude. Reliable evidence, however, has demon- 


strated that most public schools of today are secur- 


2 


ing better results in the so-called “fundamentals 
with a heterogeneous mass of hcildren than the 
schools of half a century ago secured with selected 
groups. The argument for “cutting out fads and 
frills” is sometimes only a plea for the old-time, tra- 
ditional school program, which would be an ana- 
chronism in present-day life. The American school 
must expand until it offers whatever is necessary 
to develop intelligent American citizenship. 


The educator also sees the need of curriculum re- | 
vision from two angles: (1) the expansion of the — 
field of knowledge, and the need for a discrimina- 
ting selection of what is best suited to meet present 
social demands; and (2) provision for character — 
building, including the development of broad in- 
terests, liberal views, and the establishment of right — 
social and ethical attitudes. Teachers not only 
want their pupils to meet the standard tests in 
academic achievement but, what is more important, 
to meet successfully the tests of life, even to the 
point of temptation. For this reason, although ~ 
teachers may rightly expect that character develop- 
ment will be an important by-product of all good | 
instruction, they have definitely in mind the moral - 
qualities which they wish to develop in their pupils, 
such as: honesty, industry, self-control, courtesy, 
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PROFESSOR WEBSTER OF ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
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Probably the oldest white teacher in a colored school, in years of service, is Professor Edgar H. Web- 
ster, of Atlanta University. He came to that institution in 1887, and with the exception of one any of 
absence which he spent as an instructor in the American University in Beirut, Syria, he has been in con- 
tinuous service in Atlanta University since that time. 





Professor Webster is an educator who is widely known throughout all the Southern States. 
impress of his influence is to be found in many schools. 








The 
His loyalty to the colored people is well known. 


A product of New England ancestry, a graduate of the University of Chicago, an experienced and able 


teacher, his name and work will be long remembered. 








unselfishness, service, appreciation of beauty, open- 


“mindedness, cooperation, responsibility, sympathy, 


desire for improvement, adaptability, courage, init- 
jiative, thoroughness, self-judgment, thrift, faith in 
mankind, and reverence. Every true teacher hopes 
to develop these qualities through life situations as 
they arise. 

When the educator fully comprehends that the 


‘objectives which the school must serve today are 


health, training for a vocation, citizenship, worthy 
home membership, the profitable use of leisure, and 
ethical character, he keenly feels the need of a 
thorough revision of the present public school curric- 


ulum. These viewpoints of the layman and the edu- 


eator relative to the needs for curriculum revision 


can and must be harmonized into a working agree- 
ment. | 

Recognizing these needs the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association 
for the past four years has been making a compre- 
hensive and thorough study of every phase of the 
curriculum and the findings used as the basis for 
the Department Yearbooks. The following volumes 
have been published: “The Elementary School Cur- 
riculum”, 1924; “Research in Constructiong the Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum”, 1925; “The Nation at 
Work on the Public School Curriculum”, 1926; and 
“The Junior High School Curriculum,” 1927. The 
Commission on the Curriculum plans to continue its 
work during the coming year. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


7 
ODO 


Seventh Summer Session—Six Weeks 
June 13-July 22 


Education Mathematics 
Modern Language English 
Science Social Sciences 


Ancient Language Industrial Arts 
Review of Elementary Branches 


DEPARTMENTS 


Religious Edueation 
Junior College 


High School 


The Summer Session offers special courses 
for principals in Supervision and Educational 
Tests and Measurements. Ample opportunity 
is given teachers who desire higher certificates 
and to students who wish high school and 
junior college credit of the regular fall and 
winter terms. 

For further 
dress: 


information and bulletin ad- 


THE PRESIDENT, Morehouse CN 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 





Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


Registration: 
Summer Quarter—June 21, 1926; 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 24, 25, 1926; 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 1927; 
Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927. 
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For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 


Founded 1866 by the 62nd and 65th 
United States Colored Infantry and 
supported by the state of Missouri as 
an INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
LEARNING. 
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For information as to terms and 
courses, Address— 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President, 
Jefferson City | 
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WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
A SCHOOL WITH A TRADITION AND A FUTURE. 
What Makes an Institution Prominent 


The same elements that serve to distinguish families or 
individuals: 


IDEALS! 
TRADITION! BACKGROUND! 


Wiley stands out pre-eminently in the educational 
world because of its ideals; because of the traditions it 
has built up; because of the background that has been 
formed through 54 years of ceaseless effort to establish 
itself in. the hearts and minds of the people. 

Wiley has kept its curriculum up-to-date with the best 
educational standards; but it has also sought at all! 
times to emphasize the importance and value of the by- 
products of education and to create an atmosphere most 
conducive to the acquisition of these by-products. 

The regular session, in this respect, is no different 
from the Summer Session which, during the 6 years of 
its existence has maintained the highest practical stan- 
dards—in faculty personnel, academic requirements, 
scientific equipment, and general educational facilities. 

ork done in the Wiley Summer School is accredited 
by the State Department of Education the same as that 
done in any other quarter. s 
Nearly 300 teachers were enrolled last session. 


The 1927 Summer School opens June 6. : 

Harvard, Northwestern, and other northern and east- 
ern schools admit Wiley graduates for advanced degrees 
with privilege of completing the work in one year. 


For further information, write: 
DR. M. W. DOGAN, President. 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 





Tougaloo, Mississippi 


i 

! 

{ 

! 

A School of High Standards ! 
for Colored Youths | 
( 

! 

! 


Full College Course. 

Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 

High School Courses. 

“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— { 

Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal j 

Diocese of Mississippi. 
! 


\ 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
j Teugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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CONSOLIDATED 


PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


For All Grades and Rural Schools 
Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Ask for Our Catalogues 





ENGLISH CLASSICS 


24 Cents in Paper 40 Cents in Cloth 
Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


_ Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


! 

College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College ' 
Preparatory | 
Practice School ( 
Music | 
Business Administration 
| 

i 

| 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 

An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 

The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 


Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 


! 
| 
! 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total j 
| 
i 
' 
| 
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attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information edeees: 
The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1926 

The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. After June, 1926, 
Shaw will be the first Negro Institution south 
of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 

Degrees: A: Bs BS.) belhee ands Basin 

‘Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
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offering courses in 


Training. 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


For Information, 
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Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 
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MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
College: John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 
Location: College town between North and 

South. 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 


B.-S., and B. 8S. in Education degrees. Ad- 


vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 
Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the State Board of Education in Maryland 
and other States. 
Pelicy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 
Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Academy: (On the Campus.) George C. 
Grant, A. B., Principal. 
Courses: College, Preparatory and General. 
Summer School: (1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug. 5th. 
Information: Address Edward N. ‘Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 

Junior College Grade 

(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 
Courses: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Music. 
Information: Address the Principal, Thomas 
H. Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 
Dormitories Open: September 17, 1926. 
Registration: Sept. 17th and 18th, 1926. 
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SETHUNE-COOKMAN ~OLLEGE 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. An Institution 
where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, Agri- 
culture and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 


WRITE TO 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers. 
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GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 


e @ 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
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Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

. Women’s Industries or Agriculture 

| Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 

e 


Reasons why young women should attend 


SPELMAN COLLEGE 
BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS. 


New science hall opens in September. New chapel is being erected. 
Buildings are all finely kept. 
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PROFESSORIAL STAFF 


Composed of graduates of the leading Universities and Colleges of 
the country. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLECTUAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


given, combine to prepare for leadership. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE 
receive their share of attention and furnish pleasant diversion from study. 


For further information, address— 


LUCY HALE TAPLEY, President 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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For Successtul 
Home Baking 


the right choice of baking powder is essential—a baking pow- 
der that, in addition to raising the dough in just the proper 


manner, adds nutritive value to the food. When you use 


RUMFORD 


“THE WHOLESOME”’ 


BAKING POWDER 





everything you bake will be more wholesome, more delicate 
in texture, more delicious in taste than ever before. Rumford 
always produces the same perfect results at reasonable cost. 


Rumford restores to fine wheat flour the nutritious and 
health-giving properties removed in the process of bolting. 


Rumford makes bake days an unqualified delight to thou- 
sands of successful, happy housewives, because Rumford 
results in real baking perfection. 


Each can contains an order for a Practical Cook 
Book, compiled by the Principal of the Boston . 
Cooking School. 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 
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In order for any profession to attract and hold 
the best intellects of a nation that profession must 
be genuinely honored, reasonably free from res- 
traints, not subject to undue criticism and must of- 
fer remuneration sufficient to maintain self-respect 
and the respect of other professions. The profes- 
sion of teaching in America is steadily losing these 
qualifications and is, without doubt, already fail- 
ing to prove attractve to the keener minds of this 
country. 

CARL HOLLIDAY, 
University of Toledo. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. S.. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
JULY 26, 27, 28, 29, 1927 
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Membership, One Dollar Per Year Bulletin, One Dollar Per Year 
Membership and Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Four year courses leading to the De- Summer School, organized primarily 
gree of Bachelor of Science in for professional improvement, offers two 
Education 3usiness terms beginning June 16 and July 26. 


Agriculture Trade Credit toward degrees, and _ teachers 
Home Economics certificates. 


for those demanding high standards rec- 
ognized by educational leaders. Curric- Trade School offers a four-year course 
ula in keeping with progressive move- on the secondary level in each of eleven 
ments in education. 
: trades. 

Library School offers a one-year pro- 
fessional course aiming to prepare li- 
brarians for normal schools, colleges, Academy offers a standard four-year 


and branch libraries in cities. high school course. 





For particulars, address 


The Application Office 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 
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{ SUMMER QUARTER 

A Regular Quarter of School Year Work Leading Toward Degree 

{ TWO TERMS ; 

j Five Weeks Each Recitations Six Days a Week 

4 First Term Opens June 10 Second Term Opens July 18 

j Entrance at Beginning of Either Term 

i Larger Enrollment Last Year Than Any Previous Summer Session 

Opportunity for intensive work in some departments. 

| Recitations three times daily—Completion of year’s work in one quarter in 

i some subjects. 

' COURSES WILL BE OFFERED IN a, 

j EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY LATIN SCIENCES 

: SOCIOLOGY FRENCH ENGLISH 

( MATHEMATICS ART ECONOMICS 

j MUSIC 

i Prospective students are asked to indicate their needs and preferences from the 

g above list. : 
Attempt will be made to meet needs in other courses, if sufficient number make their 

wishes known early. 

j For Particulars and further Information, Address— 

THE DEAN 

' FISK UNIVERSITY 

i Nashville 

j 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: June 6-August 13 
First Term: June 6 to July 9 Second Term: July 11 to August 13 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credit Granted Toward High School 
and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 
Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $3.50 for one term; $6.00 for both terms, payable in 
advance. 


Write for Catalog 
R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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PRESIDENT MOSER, of the American 


Cotton Growers’ Exchange, comments on 


Campbell’s Rural Life at the Crossroads 


| 
t 
: 

“I am delighted with the way the subject has been handled 

by the author and his broad conception of the problem. 

The importance of agriculture to the economic and social welfare 

of our country is so important, that this book should be read not 

only by the farm leaders in the country but also by the leader4 

in all other fields.”” Catalogue price, $1.96 


GINN AND COMPANY. 
95 Luckie Street. Atlanta 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


_ (Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 

Students from all parts of the South. 

Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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EE 
GREGG STENOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


Use These Books and Eliminate Unnecessary 
Duplication 
List Price 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Speed Studies 
The New National Typewriting 
Applied Business ye and Corre- 
spondence... a Le 
Secretarial Studies — 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 





Effective though all these texts are in 
themselves, they reach their full 100 per cent 
efficiency only when the whole five are used 
together. 

Each has been planned to correlate with the 
others. They dovetail perfectly. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the 
firing line. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before it appears in print. Every 
principle set forth has been proved over and 
over again. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
London 


San Francisco 





Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 


: TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
| 
' 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE | 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, 
school courses. 


Distinct department and extensive 


courses in education. 
S| Full credit given by State Depart- 


and high 


ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 


Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


For catalog and other literature 


write: 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social i 


work in the South. 
Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 





Field Work with Social Agencies. 


The Director, 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 


193:Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Making a Teacher 


E. J. McAllister 





Dr. Bagley, of Columbia University, whom most 
teachers know through his book on Schoolroom 
Management, gave a talk on personality a few days 
ago. Because of his talk this paper is being writ- 
ten aS an argument against the statement that 
“Teachers are born, not made.” The gist of Dr. 
Bagley’s lecture was that personality, in conjunction 
with scholarship and professional training, is one 
of the major factors of teaching. His most impres- 
sive statement was that personality can be develop- 
ed. If personality which is intangible—though at 
times it expresses itself in concrete ways—can be 
developed, it is almost certain that a reasonable 
amount of scholarship and professional training 
may be secured. When these three requisites have 
been improved, is not a step taken towards the 
making of a teacher? Before proceeding let us ad- 
mit that the improvement of personality, scholar- 
ship and professional training will be a matter of 
relative rather than absolute gain; that is, if one 
who is blessed with an attractive personality re- 
ceives the same training as one with an inferior per- 
sonality he will remain ahead of the one lacking in 
personality even though the latter improves. The 
same thing is true of scholarship and professional 
training. The teachers’ colleges,—Columbia, Mich- 
igan State Normal College—are notable proofs that 
prospective teachers may be improved through train- 
ing. Teachers have entered teachers’ colleges after 


several years of teaching without much training. 


and they and their supervisors have stated that the 
teaching improved. A case of teachers who were 
being made. Teachers have helped in the process of 
making themselves at once without returning to 
Normal school. How have they done it? The sine 
qua non is that the teacher shall feel the worth- 
whileness of teaching. She must believe in the 
greatness of her profession like H. G. Wells who 
says: 

“No conqueror can make the multitude different 
from what it is; no statesman can carry the world’s 
affairs beyond the ideas and capacities of the gen- 
eration of adults with which he deals; but teachers 
—I use the word in the wisest sense—can do more 
than either conqueror or statesman; they can cre- 
ate a new vision and liberate the latent powers of 
our kind.” 

To believe this is to feel that no amount of study 
or effort is too great if efficiency in such a great 
work demands it. 

Have teachers helped to make themselves teach- 
ers “in the wisest sense?” Let us take personality 
first as I have recently heard that discussed in the 
most inspiring manner. Dr. Bagley gave a list of 
qualities which represent the composite judgment of 
one hundred experienced school men as to the com- 
position of the teaching personality: 


1. Sympathy 6. Scholarship 

2. Personal appearance 7. Vitality 

3. Sincerity 8. Fairness. 

4, Optimism 9. Reserve or dignity 
5. Enthusiasm. 10. Address 


He says: There are undoubtedly some individuals 
who can never improve their manner of meeting 
people, and there are others who could never make 
their personal appearance more attractive. But 
after all acknowledgement has been made to the 
fatalist who says that personality cannot be im- 
proved, it must be admitted that most individuals 
can change and improve these various qualities, 
knowing the ten facts that count in a teaching per- 
sonality, the beginning teacher under wise supervis- 
ion may adopt measures that will work what might 
seem at the outset to be little less than a miracle of 
transformation. 


If you lack personality, do not despair, work upon 
yourself, keeping in mind that desire for self-im- 
provement, self examination, focusing upon ideals 
and the selection of a favorable environment are 
the four accepted ways of securing growth in per- 
sonality. 


Now for scholarship, the very best remedy for 
poor scholarship is to return to school, particularly 
if you have not finished high school. The subject 
matter of the elementary grades is extensive in its 
scope. It can be made broadly cultural and liberal. 
It demands that the teacher know far more than the 
subject matter that she teaches in her grade. Sup- 
pose that it is impossible to return to school at once, 
then the next best solution is books. Sacrifice a 
few of the luxuries that you may sometimes permit 
yourself and take the money for books. Ask your 
family and intimate friends to gite you books as 
gifts. Next, learn how to read silently. Follow the 
directions which you give to the children in your 
grade for improving speed and comprehension; 
namely, time yourself and then try to recall most 
important points. Books will help with professional 
training. What books shall I read? The reading list 
for your state, and the state course of study which 
every teacher should have, suggests books. For in- 
spiration, I like The Ideal Teacher by Palmer. For 
practical use try Bagley’s books, Stark’s Every 
Teacher’s Problems, Burton’s Supervision and Barr’s 
Visiting the Teacher at Work. The manuals which 
accompany the textbooks are also helpful. There 
are several school magazines which may be of ser- 
vice. While engaged in this work of making a 
teacher, it would be well to rate yourself according 
to some standard rating scale. This is an example 
of what one usually finds in a rating scale. 


I. Skill in teaching : 
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1. To what extent does the teacher know the 
subject matter of his own and related fields? 

2. Does he select subject matter effectively for 
class reading and discussion? 

3. Are his aims of teaching clearly defined? 

4. Does he give evidence of having clearly form- 
ulated his aims of teaching? 

5. Is he skillful in conducting class recitation or 
discussion? 

6. Has he insight into “how children learn’? 


II. Does he have skill in the mechanics of managing 
a class? 

III. To what extent does he cooperate with other 
teachers, with the pupil, with the community? 

IV. To what extent does he read professional lit- 
erature, attend summer school, do extension 

work, etc.? 

V. What attractive personal 

does he have? 


and social qualities 


The making of ourselves into better teachers is 
necessary even if one is already a fair teacher. 
Standing still is impossible, one becomes better or 
worse. A born teacher naturally will rush to use 
all methods of improvement, but the rest of us, who 
are made articles must urge ourselves forward; 


- otherwise we will reach the state of a teacher who 


writes as follows: 

“The mood in which I picked up my subjects and 
met my classes this fall has made me disturbedly 
question its permanence. I can recall the rush with 
which in other days I flung myself upon work, the 
readiness, the mental hospitality, with which I wel- 
comed each student mind, the pleasure of feeling 
overworked with a rich and generous business. 
Compared with that, today’s performance seems 
as stolid and steady and prosaic as the telephone di- 
rectory. Romance has gone from the day’s work. 
I march up to it in the morning: I do not run to it.” 

However, if we continue to train ourselves in ser- 
vice we will constantly receive new ideas, and we 
will find ourselves saying with conviction “I believe 
in boys and girls, men and women of a great tomor- 
row. I believe in the curse of ignorance, the effic- 
iency of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in 
the joy of serving others.” Then also will you 
agree with this poem: 

“T am a potter, 

And fine is the clay of my working, 
True and smooth running must be my wheel, 
Pure and glowing my fire. 

Plastic, the clay in my hands 
Receives in itself every impress, 
Strange, the clay in my hands 
Makes impress ineffaceable ever. 
Finely, carefully, lovingly, 

My hands must fashion this vessel; 
Gently, gently, delicately 

Must the turning wheel smooth it; 
Deeply, warmly, not searing 


My fire must burn it to glazing. 
I am a potter 
My clay is the mind of a child.” 
SURVEY OF NEGRO EDUCATION 

A survey of Negro colleges in the United States 
is being made this spring by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. This survey 
was planned at the urgent request of a large number 
of presidents of Negro colleges because no general 
evaluation of the progress of these institutions has 
been made for many years, and in many instances 
they are handicapped by the fact that their work 
is still rated on the basis of conditions that existed 
ten years ago. Nearly seventy institutions in twen- 
ty States have arranged to participate in the sur- 
vey. These include not only the leading universities 
and colleges that are privately controlled but also 
the majority of the land-grant colleges for Negroes. 
The survey is not attempting to rate or classify the 
colleges. It is limiting its work to the reporting of 
the facts and to a general description of Negro 
higher education in the United States as revealed 
by the investigation. 

An important aspect of the survey is the interest 
of the chief educational officers of the various 
States in the work. Many State superintendents of 
education are encouraging the work of the survey 
by offering the fullest use of material in their de- 
partments that will be of assistance in the survey: 
The same helpful attitude has been shown by many 
of the church missionary educational organizations. 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Chief of the Division of High- 
er Education of the Bureau, is in immediate charge 
of the survey under the general direction of the 
Commissioner of Education. Other members of the 
staff are Dr. Walton C. John and Mr. M. M. Proffitt 
of the Bureau of Education, and outside advisers. 
These latter include President E. C. Brooks of the 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, and President William B. Bizzell of 
the University of Oklahoma. 





THE RETURNS FROM TEACHER 
ORGANIZATION 


1. Raising to dignified standards the pro- 
fession of teaching. 


2. Granting the teacher the privilege of 
doing his work under the best condi- 
tions with the best results. 


3. Participation in the strongest organiza- 
tion of teachers in colored schools 
which can demand and secure, “Effic- 
ient Training—the birthright of every 
youth.” 
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Harmon Foundation Education Award of Special Interest 


to Negro Teachers 
By George Edmund Haynes, Ph.D. 


The Harmon Foundation has offered for the 
second year a series of Awards for Distinguished 
Achievement among Negroes. For each of the 
several major fields of human endeavor there is 
offered a first award of $400 and a gold medal and 
a second award of $100 and a bronze medal. The 
fields covered are literature, music, fine arts, busi- 
ness including industry, science including invention, 
religious service, race relations and education. The 
awards are administered by the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches, 105 E. 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The terms covering the scope of the award in Edu- 
cation as announced in an official bulletin are as 
follows: “Award in Education: First award $400 
and a gold medal; second award $100 and a bronze 
medal. This includes achievements in the field of 
educational philosophy, organization, content, meth- 
od or practice and in educational publicity.” 

This award is open to Negro men and women of 
American residence. A candidate may have his 
case considered by nomination, by direct submission, 
or upon the initiative of the judges. Special consid- 
eration will be given those whose exceptional ac- 
complishments have not heretofore received helpful 
public attention. As announced in the official bulle- 
tin, “Nominations or applications for the second 
annual awards must be filed in writing on or before 
August 15, 1927, with George E. Haynes, Secretary 
of the Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, on forms to 
be obtained from him. Two photographs of the 
candidate should accompany each written form. An- 
nouncement of the successful candidates for the 
present year will be made on or about January 1, 
1928, and the awards will be given on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12, 1928. Each nomination or 
application must be supported by the material on 
which award is sought with the exception of art 
objects other than pictures, or inventions, for which 
photographs or drawings with descriptions may be 
submitted. All evidence or achievement must be 
entered on or before August 15, 1927. Sufficient 
postage for delivery or prepaid express charges must 
accompany entries for acceptance. For their return 
after decisions have been made, candidates should 
furnish postage or express charges.” 


The names of candidates with the material sub- 
mitted as evidence of their achievement will be pass- 
ed upon by five judges, who will be persons recog- 
nized as outstanding for the ability and knowledge 
in the field of education, and at least one of the 
three judges will be a Negro. Two of the judges 
will be members ex-officio representing respectively 
the Commission on the Church and Race Relations 


and the Harmon Foundation. The decision of these 
judges on the candidates will be final. There are a 
number of general conditions covering the awards 
which are set forth in an official bulletin that will 
be mailed to an interested person who will write for 
it to the address given above. 

Last year the judges gave the first award in edu- 
cation of $400 and a gold medal to Miss Virginia 
Estelle Randolph of Henrico County, Va., who has 
done distinguished work in the field of adjusting 
rural school methods and plans to the needs of rural 
colored people of the South. She was the first 


-Negro teacher to adapt methods of cooking, sewing 


and agriculture to the work of the Negro country 
school. Her work was observed by Mr. Jackson 
Davis, then Superintendent of Schools of Henrico 
County, and he secured funds from the General Edu- 
cation Board to extend her work throughout the 
county. This proved so valuable that Mr. Davis, 
after becoming Supervisor of Negro Rural Schools 
of Virginia, encouraged the work in other counties 
of that State. It has now become a _ south-wide 
movement through the help of the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Jeanes-Slater Funds, and the 
plan has been studied and is being copied in other 
countries. Miss Randolph has remained in Henrico 
County as a county supervisor. Her first school, 
now grown from the tiny single room to several 
buildings, houses one of the best accredited rural 
high schools or “county training schools” for 
teachers. 

At the ceremonies in Richmond when the Harmon 
Award was presented to. Miss Randolph, leading 
white and Negro citizens of the state vied with 
each other to honor her. Mrs. Beverly B. Munford 
was the leading spirit and among those who spoke 
in praise of Miss Randolph were the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, President of the Richmond Com- 
munity Fund, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the President of the Virginia Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. The modesty and un- 
selfishness of the recipient of the award has led 
her through the years to continue her work for the 
Negro children and homes of the rural districts of 
her home county. 

The second award in education was given to Mr. 
Arthur A. Schomburg, who has spent nearly a life 
time in collecting rare books, manuscripts and 
prints about Negroes, particularly those of Negro 
authors. Mr. Schomburg’s collection has been con- 
sidered one of the most valuable in existence and 
about a year ago was purchased by the New York 
Public Library for $10,000. It is now housed in a 
special room of the 135th Street branch of the N. Y. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Virginia Randolph and The Harmon Award 


W. D. Gresham 


That Virginia is glad to do homage to those of 
her sons and daughters who achieve notable dis- 
tinction was amply demonstrated recently in a 
great meeting which was held in the Armstrong 


High School building in Richmond. The occasion 


was the bestowal of the Harmon awards for 1926 


upon Miss Virginia Estelle Randolph of Richmond, 
Virginia, and Dr. W. A. Daniel now of Atlanta but 
a Richmonder also. 


The large building was. crowded to the doors and 
the best people in the city were on hand for the 
occasion, which was unique in the history of the 
city and state. - Mr. John Stewart Bryan, one of 
the leading citizens of Richmond, presided in a 
most happy manner and introduced the speakers of 
the evening. Governor Harry F. Byrd was on the 
program for the principal address of the occasion; 
but being called away from the city on urgent busi- 
ness that day could not attend. However, he sent 
Colonel John R. Saunders, Attorney-General of Vir- 
ginia, in his place, who read a letter from Governor 
Byrd who also spoke in a happy vein. Then follow- 
ed other speakers—Mr. Jackson Davis of the Gen- 


eral Education Board, Superintendent A. C. Cooper 
of the Henrico Schools, Harris Hart, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. W. J. Clarke, 
President of Virginia Union University, President 
John M. Gandy, Virginia Normal College, Dr. T. J. 
Johnston, Pastor First Baptist Church, Richmond, 
W. D. Gresham, Supervisor of Negro Education in 
Virginia, Ogden Purvis, representative of Hampton 
Institute for Principal James E. Gregg. Mayor 
Fulmer Bright of Richmond made the address of 
presentation, after which Miss Randolph received 
many gifts of appreciation from her friends. The 
Richmond Community Fund, of which Mr. John 
Stewart Bryan is president, gave her a silver loving 
cup in appreciation of the notable service she has 
rendered as a member of the Board. The Virginia 
Randolph Training School sent up a beautiful vase. 
The Negro teachers of the county gave a silver 


pitcher. 


Miss Randolph received the Harmon award—$400 
and a gold medal, because of the notable service she 
has rendered to the cause of Negro education in the 
South. She it was thirty odd years ago who intro- 
duced industrial education in the rural districts of 
the Southland and who has been working steadily 
and unselfishly ever since to help her people to bet- 


ter things. She started away back in a one-room 


school, the Mountain Road School, which is still 








TO BE A TEACHER IN AN AGE LIKE 
THIS DEMANDS: 


ETERNAL YOUTH 

DEPTHS AND THOROUGHNESS 
OF PREPARATION. 

BOUNDLESS VISION 

STRANGE LOYALTY 

RARE LOVE AND PATIENCE. 


John C. Wright. 
a ee 
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being used as a home economics building out at the 
Virginia Randolph High School, located about eight 
While at this school, 
Miss Randolph organized the first Patrons’ Im- 


miles north of Richmond. 


provement League in the South and started all the 
people both young and old working for the good of 
the school. Incidentally it may be stated that the 
first Arbor Day exercises held by a public school 


were pulled off at the little country school. Twelve 


trees were set out at that time and named after the 


twelve aposles. Judas has long since disappeared, 


but the other eleven trees are still standing. Miss 
Randolph later introduced cooking and sewing in 
her school but met with considerable opposition 
from her patrons, who like many matrons of today, 


wanted their children to study books. However, 
she persisted, and the results fully justified her ef- 
forts; the children convinced their parents of the 
usefulness of hand training. After this, she was 
sent to other counties to introduce this feature in 
other schools. Because of Miss Randolph’s work, 
the trustees of the Jeanes Fund conceived the idea 
of putting into certain counties in the South conse- 
erated workers who could go around to the schools 
and teach boys and girls how to use their hands in- 
telligently. The work grew, until today there are 
probably nearly 400 of these agents scattered over 
the Southland doing wonderful things for those 
children who are fortunate enough to come under 
their instruction. 


And so, this little woman starting away back 
there in a simple, earnest way laid the foundation 
for a great superstructure and really builded better 
than she knew; for the plan as started by her has 
heen rolling on and on and has reached the utmost 
ends of the earth. It may yet revolutionize the 
whole world. Truly hath she most nobly lived and 
wrought that generations yet unborn may rise up 
and call her blessed! 
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PROJECT—THE HOME 
Grade First B 


Pearl C. Tasker, New Orleans, La. 
Sepember-January, 1926-27 


1. Statement of project:—The family as the ba- 
sis of civilized society has enough significance in 
the home and in the community to supply activities 
and sources of material for study the year around 
and the world over. There are families that con- 
stitute every home in all climates, countries, and 
sects; and when the American child knows his own 
home he can better understand others; hence, as- 
sociation. 

Because of the fact that the child is a member of 
the family and is expected to co-operate with other 
members does not justify the child’s good behavior. 
Co-operation is an important need. There are cer- 
tain habits which must be formulated for this co- 
operation and his self-preservation. He also needs 
to be taught habits of patriotism. Thus, the pur- 
pose of the project is to prepare the child for proper 
living in the home and for favorable responses in 
society. 

2. Ultimate aims: 

1. To make a systematic study of home life. 

2. To form an apperceptive basis for future 

study. 

.3. To practice in the school contemporary civi- 
lization. 

4. To improve and preserve the child’s health. 

5. To associate the child’s home with the home 
of the Pilgrim children; the Indian children; 
the Christ Child; the Esquimo. 

3. Immediate aims: 

1. To create a desire and love for reading; to 

motivate reading. 

To base all arithmetic work on purposeful life 


iw) 


activities 

3. To establish correct habits in oral and written 
English. ~ 

4, To satisfy the child’s social need in hand- 
writing. 


5. To teach geography in relation to home and 
community life. 
4, Materials: 


1. Natural Method Primer; Story Hour Primer; 
Bolenius Primer; Free and Treadwell Prim- 
er; Wag and Puff Reader—M. Hardy. 

Newspapers and magazines. 

Personal experiences. 

Pictures, maps, etc. 

. Construction work. 

5. Procedure:—The fundamental impulses of the 

child are satisfied through silent and oral reading, 

oral expression, manual work, drawing, singing, 
dramatic play, and games. For the first six weeks 
the teacher and pupils are becoming acquainted 
through the above named activities. In the language 


wR ON 


period daily conversations are held on the “home” 
“family” “duties of each member”, etc. In the ac- 
tivities the child’s muscles are developed for ef- 
fective work with his hands for future work in the 
project. 

6. Worthwhileness of the project: 

When the aims of this project are effectively ma- 
terialized the pupils of the First B Grade should 
have acquired: 

1. A fair degree of initiative. 

2. Training in morals, manners, and ideals of 

social life. 

3. Training in co-operation with people. 

4. Training in finding the possibilities in the sig- 
nificant things which surround him, thus 
enabling him to gain control over his envir- 
onment. 

5. A taste for good literature, music apprecia- 

{ tion, and art. 

6. Physical strength. 

7. A desire to experiment with materials; ac- 
quaintance with the properties and possibili- 
ties of them. 

8. A fair degree of skill in the fundamentals. 


September-October 


1 . Observation of the school season: 
a. In the home. 
b. In the stores. 
ec. On the streets. 
d. In the newspapers. 


2. Activities: 

1. Constructing homes. (Each pupil constructs a 
home from a cardboard box). 

2. Girls sew and dress dolls for a family; cloth- 
ing is changed for the weather. 

3. Paper-cutting: The Home; the School; houses 
in the community; trees; members of the 
family. 

4. Making decorations for Hallowe’en. 

Drawing: Same as in papercutting. 

6. Making chart showing the family and labeling 
each member. 

Making miniature constructions for the sand 
table. ay 


os 


“I 


3. Conversations: 
1. Meals at home. 


(a) Breakfast. 
(b) Dinner. 
(c) Supper. 


2. Chart showing menus for each meal. 

3. Table manners practiced at the noon hour in 
school (It is customary that the children eat 
lunches at the kindergarten tables in the 


room). 
(a) Position at table. 
(b) Use of napkin. 
(c) Manners in general. 
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4. Incidental Reading: 
a. Names of members of the family (Use pic- 
tures). 
Duties of members of family. 
Number of rooms in the home. 
Furnishing in the rooms. 
Personal experiences and activities. 
5. Doll House: 
Constructing toy furniture. 
Making curtains for the windows. 
Making the bed. 
Dusting. 
Caring for the family. 
€. Blackboard Border. 
a. The community in school season. 
b. The home. 
7. Songs: 
a. “The Family” a finger play—Songs of the 
Child World—Gaynor. 
b. “Grace” song. 
God is great and God is good 
And we thank Thee for this food 
By Thy hand must we be fed, 
' Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 
c. “Good Morning.” 
d A Prayer. 
8. Basic Reading: 
a. Pre-primer work—Bolenius Primer, Page 1; 
Natural Method Primer. 
b. Book reading—Natural Method, pages 1-11. 


9. Silent Reading: 
“Rise”; “Hop”; 
10. Handwriting: 
a. Rhythmic whole arm movement at blackboard, 
“Jack be nimble”; “Jack and Jill.” 
b. Forming mmmmm and eeeee to the time of 
“Linkey Lou.” 
c. Writing “me” while counting 1, 2, 3, 4. 
11. Number Work: 
a. Counting objects and sounds 1-5; 1-10; 1-20. 
b. Writing numbers 1-10. 
c. Finger play exercises: 
dees”; “Ten Little Indians”; 
12. Health: 
Daily inspection; work as outlined in “Health 
Training in Schools’”—Dansdill. 
13. Stories: 
Little Red Riding Hood; Three Little Pigs; Half 
Chick; Cinderella. 


Taast 


SoBe op 


“Good Morning, Edna.” 


“Five Little Chica- 
“The Beehive.” 


November 


“The Thank You Month.” 


Thanksgiving Project—The Home of the Pil- 
grims and Indians. ; 

Nov. 2-5—Story “The Pilgrims.” 

Incidental Reading—Such as “This is the Thank 


You Month,” and facts pertaining to the Pilgrims. 


Basic Reading—Little Miss Muffet, pages 14, 15 
Natural Method. 
Number Work—Counting objects cut and made 
for the project; stringing beads, 1-50; writing num- 
bers 1-10. 
Handwriting—Pupils names. 
Health — Project — Handwashing demonstration, 
page 315—Health Training in Schools; Talk “Clean 
Hands” page 385. 
Language—Conversation on the Pilgrim’s Homes; 
members of the family and duties of the members; 
their hardships and how it affected their health. 
Between-the-recitation-period — Cutting objects 
for illustrating the story of the Pilgrims; making 
miniature constructions for the sand table; collect- 
ing articles for and making a “Thank You” poster. 
Incidental Word Drill—Thanksgiving Day;  Pil- 
grims, England, Holland, Dutch, Mayflower, Ameri- 
ca, pumpkin, Indians, turkey; Review “Hop” “Rise.” 
Nov. 8—Story—“Early Indian Life.” 
The Indian Home: 
a. The family and duties of each member. 
b. The Shelter. 

1. Location. 

2. Structure. 
a. The food. 

1. How obtained. 

2. How prepared. 

Between-the-recitation-period—Making cut-outs 
of the Indian home and the Indian family from 
silent reading directions such as, 

Cut out Indians. 

Cut out a wigwam. 

Incidental Reading—Picture Study, such as, “This 
is an Indian.” 

Basic Reading—Old Mother Hubbard, page 17; 
counting numbers on pages from 1 to present les- 
son. 

Health—Continue outline in “Health Training 
in Schools.” 

Number Work—Counting objects in the project 1- 
50; writing numbers 1-20. 

Handwriting—Pupil’s names; The word “see 

Phonetics—The written symbol “s” as in “see” 
SSE Sune 

Incidental word drill—Same as previous week; 
new words “cut out” 

Nov. 9—Story “How the Indians Treated the 
Pilgrims.” 

Between-the-recitation-period—Continuation of 
project group work; silent reading directions, such 
as, 

Cut out Pilgrims. 

Cut out a log house. 

Incidental Reading—Such as 

We cut out Pilgrims. 

We cut out log houses. 

Pupils are to continue the collection of pictures 


” 


_and articles for the project and “Thank You”  post- 


er. 
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Basic Reading—Old Mother Hubbard, pages 18, 
19; counting numbers on pages from one up to 
present lesson. 

Health—Pupils cut out a window. with sashes 
lowered from the top and up from the bottom; print 
under it “My Window at Night.” 

“ Number Work—wWriting numbers 1-20; Game 
“Sailors and Sail Boats”—Course of Study page 12. 

Handwriting—Pupils’ names; review “see me.” 

Phonetics—Review words written symbols “s 
New work written symbol “m” as in me, met, man. 

Incidental Word Drill—The project words with 
varying devices; review “Hop” “Rise” “Cut Out.” 


” 
. 


Nov. 12. The pupils tell the story of the Pilgrim 
from the words and pictures. 

Between-the-recitation-period—Continued project 
constructions. 

Incidental Reading—Project information. 

Basic Reading—Review lesson pages 20-22. 

Health—Health Training in Schools—Dansdill. 

Number Work—Counting 1-100; writing numbers 
1-50; associating numbers with words, “one” to 
“ten”. 

Handwriting—Pupils’ names; the word “Thank.” 

Phonetics—Review symbol “m’’; new work, “p” 
ASH D1 Caas DU 

Incidental Word Drill—Project words; review 
“cut out” “Rise” “Hop” New words “run” “Draw.” 


Nov. 15-24—a. Begin plans for a Thanksgiving 
feast at school, teacher and parents hostesses to 
pupils. 

b. Plans for a trip to the St. John Birchman’s 
Orphan Asylum to bring Thanksgiving cheer to the 
unfortunate children there. 

Language—Conversation on table 
general. 

Between-the-recitation-period— Making Thanks- 
giving cards for Mother; Framing pictures for or- 
phan children; completing on charts, posters and 
sand table (Silent reading directions as often as 
possible.) 

Incidental Reading—Experiences in the project, 
such as 

We made a log house 

We dressed our dolls as Pilgrims. 

Basic Reading—Little Bo-Peep lessons, pages 23, 
27; Whose Dog Art Thou? page 28; Pussy Cat, 
where have you been? p. 29, 31. 

Health—Health Training in Schools. 

Numberwork—Counting to 100; writing numbers 
1-50. Games and varying devices. 

Handwriting—“Thank” “You” 

Phonetics—Review “‘p”; new work “w” as in was, 
went. 

Incidental Word Drill—Project words; review 
“Draw” “Cut out”? New words “Color” “Sing.” 

Songs for Month—‘Thanksgiving Song” page 67, 
Songs of the Child World—Gaynor; “The Golden 
Rod” “Thanksgiving at Grandmother’s.” 


manners in 


Nov. 26.—Conversation on “How I spent Thanks- 
giving Day”; Review. 


Nov. 29, 30—Summarizing points of likenesses 
and differences between our homes and Pilgrims’ 
and Indians’. 

Incidental Reading—Facts taken from the sum- 
mary and current happenings. 

Basic Reading—Ding Dong Bell page 32; Peek- 
a-boo, page 33. 

Handwriting—Children’s names. 

Number Work—Reading and writing numbers 
1-12; counting by 2’s to 20 varying devices. 

With the ending of the Thanksgiving Project the 
pupils should have a fair knowledge of the homes 
and customs of the Pilgrims and Indians. They 
should have a broader understanding of social life 


‘having utilized the instinct of interest in other peo- 


ple. The minor subjects such as geography, history 
and nature study have been correlated in such a way 
as to motivate the child in the pursuance of other 
adventures in the learning process. He is now 
ready to study the home conditions of the greatest 
gift to the world—“The Christ Child.” 


December 
Project—The Home of the Christ Child. 


Dec. 1-8—Story “The Christ Child.” 

Incidental Reading—From picture study. 

Basic Reading—Review lesson, Little Jack Horner 
Went to London, page 34-37; Tit-tat-toe, page 38; 
This little pig went to market, page 39. 

Supplementary Reading—“Good Morning”, page 
1-9 Bolenius Primer. Jumping Jack had a party, 
page 44-51 Bolenius Primer. 

Between-the-recitation-period— Begin Christmas 
decorations; miniature constructions for the sand 
table; object for blackboard border, ete. 

Health—Health Training in Schools—Dansdill. 

Phonetics—Symbols most needed by pupils 

Number Work—Counting by 5’s and 10’s to 50, 
varying devices; games and activities as outlined in 
Course of Study. 

Handwriting—Pupils’ names; “tree.” 

Dec. 6-10—Story “The Little Shepherd Boy.” 

Incidental Reading—From picture study. 


Basic Reading—The Christmas Tree, page 110- 
gle 

Supplementary Reading—Mother Goose gave a 
party, Story Hour Primer. 


Observation—By this time the Christmas spirit 
is astir and everything is bright with Yuletide sug- 
gestions. The children are to look for signs of 


Christmas in 
a. The home 
b. The stores. 
c. The newspapers. 
d. On the streets. 
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Collection of pictures for the project. 

Doll House—Usual home cleaning and prepara- 
tions for Christmas including: 

a. Hanging curtains and holly wreaths. 

b. Dressing dolls. 

ec. Decorating Christmas tree. 

Songs—“Luther’s Cradle Hymn”, “Santa Claus 
is coming”, “Jingle Bells”. 

Poems—Why Do Bells For Christmas Ring—Eu- 
gene Field. Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.” 

Number Work—Making Chains, counting links; 
counting by 5’s and 10’s to 50; reading numbers to 
120 as required by pages in Primer. 

Handwriting—Pupils’ names; “Christ’’. 

Incidental Word Drill—Christ Child, Christmas, 
Santa Claus, Love, gift, Wise Men, shepherd, star, 
manger. 

Play—Children dramatize “The Christmas Tree” 
—Natural Method. 

Dec. 13-17—Stories “The Wise Men’; “The Night 
Before Christmas’. 

Incidental Reading — Personal 
Christmas news. 

Basic Reading—The old woman who lived in a 
shoe, page 84-88; I love little Pussy, page 104-107. 

Supplementary Reading—Wag and Puff Primer. 

Between-the-recitation-period—P upils continue 
project constructions; The sand table to represent 
“The Home of the Christ Child” the manger. 

Incidental Word Drill—Project words; 
“jump.” 

Number Work—Counting groups of objects in 
project 2’s, 5’s, 10. Number games—in which chil- 
dren call for given number of objects, as shown by 
number on cards or on blackboard; adding scores. 

Selecting books »y numbers from reading table. 

Handwriting—“Christmas”’; Pupil’s names. 

Dec. 20-24—Christmas story told from sand ta- 
ble. 

Incidental Reading—Personal experiences;  ac- 
counts of project. 

Phonetics—Selection to meet the children’s needs 

Basic Reading—Little Boy Blue—pages 40-43; 
Humpty Dumpty, pages, 44-46; King’s horses, pages 
47-48. 

Supplementary Reading—Wag and Puff Primer. 

Between-the-recitation-period — Completing work 
on project; making gifts for Mother and Father. 

Thus ends the work for the old year. The New 
Year finds us with new spirits, new clothing, new 
toys, and a desire for new work. Therefore, we 
return to our own homes again just long enough 
though, to work out an arithmetic project in a “Toy 
Store.” Then we shall travel to the far north to 
enter the home of the Esquimos. 


experiences; 


“cc ” 


run 


January 
Number Work Project—A Toy Store 


General Motive: 1. To give practice in buying and 
selling; using toy money; penny, nickel, dime; 2. 


to teach, pair, each, dozen; 3. to teach the mean- 
ing of whole, half. 

Jan. 3-7—Collecting toys for store; building store; 
labeling objects; selecting salesmen; making toy 
money; making toy booklet. 

Incidental Reading—From work in the project 
such as, 

We have a toy store 

We brought toys. 

Basic Reading—Tommy had a wee little pig, 
pages 49-51; Jack Sprat’s pig, p. 52, 53; Little Poll 
Parrot, p. 54. 

Supplementary Reading—Jumping Jack, p. 40-43; 
A word drill and number work games. Ds 025" p.tbe- 
57, Bolenius Primer. 

Number Work—Practice in toy store; 
price tags for objects in store. 

Handwriting—Labeling pages in toy booklet. 

Health—Health Training in Schools—Dansdill. 

Phonetics—Selection to meet the child’s needs. 


making 


Project—The Home of the Esquimoes 
Jan. 10-14—Esquimo stories: 
1. Their home. 
2. Clothing. 
3. Food. 
a. How obtained. 
b. How Cooked. 
4. Beds. 
5. Means of travel. 
Between-the-recitation-period — Making objects 
and drawings for an Esquimo booklet; drying rab- 
bit skins; mixing material for an igloo. 
Incidental Reading—Project information; person- 
al experiences. 
Basic Reading—Little Robin Redbreast; p. 65; 
Rooster, p. 57, 58, Little Black Sheep, p. 69-61. 
Supplementary Reading—Pupils plan for a pup- 
pet show; story “The Little Boy Had a Goat” Free 
and Treadwell Primer. Puppet show to be dem- 
onstrated in the assembly. 


Number Work—Drill in toy store. 

Handwriting—Labeling pages in Esquimo book- 
let, table of contents. 

Phonetics—Selection to meet the child’s needs. 

Health—Health Training in Schools. 

Jan. 17-21—Completing project booklet; making 
miniature constructions for the sandtable. 

Incidental Reading—Project experiences; person- 
al experiences. 

Basic Reading—Review lesson, pp. 63-65; Jack 
and Jill, p. 72-73 Simple Simon, p. 74-77; Little 
John Was Going to The Fair, p. 79-82. 

Supplementary Reading—Wag and Puff Primer. 

Handwriting—Optional. 

Number Work—Practice in toy store. 

Health—Health Training in Schools. 

Phonetics—Selection to meet the child’s needs. 

January 24-28—Summary of Home Life as stud- 
ied during the term. 
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Word Test—120 words which First B children 
should know at the end of the term; 25 words daily. 

Reading—Optional, audience situation. 

The end of the first term now brings to a close 
the work with this group of pupils; although the 
project of Home Life will be studied throughout 
the month of May. Special study will be given 
the home life of 

a. The great men born in February. 

b. Country life. 

c. Japanese life. 

The pupils entering the First A Grade February 
1 should by this time have a fair understanding of 
social life having utilized, mainly, the instinct of 
interest in Other People. 





“SELLING NEW ORLEANS TO THE WORLD” 
Anita M. Simineaux 


Some time ago the Association of Commerce be- 
gan an active campaign to acquaint the World with 
the great development of New Orleans as a modern 
commercial, financial and shipping center, and of 
the vast progress which the State of Louisiana is 
making along material lines. 

In order to more effectively carry out their plan 
the children of the New Orleans Public Schools 
were called in to do their part. To each school was 
assigned a State of the Union, or some foreign 
country, to which New Orleans “America’s Most 
Interesting City,” was to be “sold.” 

To the pupils of Thomy Lafon School, the State 
of Montana was assigned. Under the supervision of 
the teachers, the classes in Nature Study began to 
make preparation. Excursions were made, jaunts 
taken and insects, leaves, and flowers of Louisiana 
were gathered. For weeks these pupils worked 
diligently preparing charts, posters and booklets 
and mounting the insects, leaves and flowers of 
their city and state. The girls of the Sewing De- 
partment prepared a large chart on ‘“‘Cotton”, there 
were samples of cotton from the boll to various ma- 
terials. The cotton mills supplied them abundantly 
with samples of materials, which were used in 
making a complete bed set, with curtains to match, 
dresses, aprons, overalls, caps, and lace, cotton seed 
oil, meal, and other by-products of the cotton. The 
sugar exhibit was worthy of mentioning, the pupils 
of the 5th Grade secured all forms of sugar, syrup, 
molasses, and a sample of Celotex, a product that 
is made from the “bagasse” once discarded as 
waste. The rice exhibit displayed the various sam- 
ples of rice enclosed in vials furnished by the pupils 
of the 6th B Grade. 

One has missed much in life who has not seen 
“America’s Most Interesting City” at its Carnival 
Season. So in selling New Orleans to the World 
the boys of the 6th A Grade, prepared a booklet in 
Carnival colors, green, yellow and purple, con- 
taining the Carnival papers that portray each 


pageant, beautifully colored. Other albums con- 
tained snapshots and views of public buildings, 
parks, churches, schools, monuments etc. The 
classes in History having studied the historic French 
Quarter, made a book in the shape of a crescent, on 
the leaves of which were written the history of 
New Orleans with illustrated views. The Geogra- 
phy classes presented a large book in the shape of a 
ship which advertised the World, New Orleans as a 
shipping center and the importance of the great 
Industrial Canal, as means of navigation. 

New Orleans as a “City of Sweets” was well il- 
lustrated by the chart that contained real boxes of 
candy supplied by local firms, and by a cotton bale, 
asa souvenir, packed with pecan pralines made in 
the Domestic Science Department. From the Cli- 
matic Paint Company, the pupils secured many 
samples of paint for outside and inside walls. For 
ten years it is Climatic Paint manufactured in New 
Orleans, that has so well preserved the historic 
Mount Vernon, the home of our first president, 
There were many booklets prepared by classes giv- 
ing data as to population, size, financial standing, 
etc., that would be interesting reading matter. The 
exhibit on display in one of the classrooms for sev- 
eral days, was viewed by Assistant Superintendent 
Dalche, Miss Pfaff, District Superintendent, and 
several members of the Orleans Parish School 
Board, reporters, patrons and pupils. 

Thus the pupils of Lafon “sold” to the children of 
the schools of Montana, New Orleans, America’s 
Most Interesting City. 


AZALEA E. MARTIN 


Azalea E. Martin, Director of Teacher Training, 
hails from the sunflower state, Kansas. Her grade 
and High School work was pursued in Valley Falls, 
Kansas. After the completion of her High School 
work in Valley Falls, she entered Fisk University 
whee she received her Bachelor Degree. She is an 
honor student, having graduated with “Cum Laude.” 

The significant fact about her College training is 
that she worked her way by teaching summer school 
during the vacation in Tennessee. Her first five 
years as a teacher of Latin were spent in the High 
School, Corsicana, Texas. After leaving Texas, she 
went to Denver, Colorado, to accept the position of 
auditor in the office of the American Woodmen. 

In 1920 she came to Miles Memorial College to 
take charge of the Teacher Training work. Besides 
doing her regular class work at Miles, she has co- 
operated with the state by conducting Institute 
and doing extension work. She has done graduate 
work in the school of Education at Chicago Univer- 
sity and at Hampton Institute under the direction 
of the noted educator Mabel Carney of Columbia. 
She is a member of the Alpha Kappa Alpha. Miss 
Martin writes verse. Many newspapers, White 
and Colored, have published her poems. 
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TRAINING THE NEGRO BOY FOR THE JOB 
I. B. Hopson, A. E. 


The training of the Negro boy for the job is a 
man sized assignment for all of us, presenting as it 
does so many economical and social problems. The 
job is exceedingly difficult because the Negro edu- 
cators are generally trained as such by using and 
studying texts based almost if not entirely upon 
the phsycology of the white boys and girls of this 
and other countries. Now I boldly claim with some 
evidence that this system of pedagogy is insufficient. 
The Negro boy must be trained or educated the 
same as the boy of other races in the socalled funda- 
mentals and in addition must be trained to be an 
efficient producer of wealth, more efficient in fact 
than his more advanced racial competitors. 

Why is this true? Racially we are poor in terms 
of wealth, social position or influence. The Negro 
boy must make his own way, blaze his own trail and 
shape his own destiny and must do so against the 
pressure of prejudice in practically all lines of 
profitable endeavor. 


His economic needs are acute and his education 
must be so designed as to relieve this condition. 

He is compelled then to be a better carpenter, 
tailor, mechanic, doctor, lawyer or shoemaker than 
his white brother in order to work by his side. 

His education must be specific in character and it 
is worthless if not planned with a view of furnish- 
ing the boy with the necessary wherewith to live and 
make progress financially. 


So we to whom the joy of training falls must not 
depend entirely upon Thorndyke, Dewey, James, 
Prosser and others for our pedagogy but must train 
the boy according to his particular needs and for the 
precise and particular place he is to fill in this 
great commonwealth. In short, we must develop 
and follow our own technique. We have as a foun- 
dation the Tuskegee idea practically developed and 
taught by the immortal Booker T. Washington 
which has proved to be so near the ideal that it is 
being copied in every civilized country in the world. 

This system is based upon the peculiar and partic- 
ular needs of the Negro boy. We can do no better 
than to follow the builder’s plans as far as we are 
able to interpret them. With this as a base for our 
pedagogical structure, we must in order to fit the 
boy for the job of living and making his contribu- 
tion to the social and economic welfare of his state 
and country, arouse, stimulate, develop and sustain 
his ambition. He must be inspired to strive for 
advancements and attainment of eminence in some 
line of human endeavor. 

This ambition and its attendant energy must be 
guided and put to the best use possible. In other 
words we must see to it that the boy is directed 
wisely in his vocational selection. Too many years 
are being wasted by the individual in aimless mean- 


dering from course to course. Physical and mental 
qualities determine one’s fitness for a certain line 
of work and those of us who have the routing of the 
boy through the mazes of the school curricula should 
consider these characteristics and apitudes very 
carefully before he is definitely assigned and when 
once assigned he should rarely be allowed to change. 
This same careful consideration should be given to 
the curricula of the various trades and vocations. 
I personally doubt the wisdom of Electives in our 
courses of study. 

His -proficiency must be so far above competition 
in his line that race prejudice will be overcome and 
the boy be in demand in spite of it. A real demand 
for the Negro boy must be created in the higher 
fields of industry. 

His economic sense must be aroused and developed 
and toward this end economics and civics should 
have a place in all his courses regardless of vocation. 
The fitting of the Negro boy for the job includes 
finding the job and developing such talents as he 
possesses. 

We must foster the moral and religious ideas and 
beliefs. The Negro must be the last to lose his hold 
upon the Christian faith. His tendency to obedience 
to law must be fostered. 

Most important of all the Negro boy must be able 
to think through such problems as he will have to. 
face when on the job. This is particularly a large 
task for the instructor and one that many overlook 
entirely. 


How now shall we manage in specific cases to 
put over this tremendous program? We must have 
definite aims as a school and as individual instruct- 
ors. These aims must be identical or in harmony, 
each one must bear in mind that the ultimate goal 
is the training of the boy for the job of living; sel- 
fish aims and ambitions must be put aside. It is 
the most serious job in the world that of training’ 
our youth. 


The shops where instructions are given must be 
equipped and organized as near as possible like 
those the boy will be called upon to enter when he 
is through school. Commercial conditions must be 
created. I say created because it is only in rare 
cases and in but few trades that actual productive 
work can be carried on commercially. The commer- 
cial shop is putting out a product. The wagon shop 
produces wagons, the machine shop, tools, shaftings, 
replacements, etc. The cabinet shop, cabinets, 
chests, ete. The tailor shop produces clothing for 
pay but the school shops one and all are out to 
produce one thing, and that is a trained boy, which 
we present to the world with our compliments and 
a hope for the best. 

In fact the instructor in a training shop looks 
upon the green boy as he enters for the first time 
as he does upon a piece of raw material. To the 
tailor, a piece of goods, to the woodworker, undress- 
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ed lumber, to the mechanic an unassembled machine 
ete: 

In all something to be fashioned, fitted and ad- 
justed with infinite skill, care and patience to the 
end that he may be a useful adjunct to our civiliza- 
tion. We cannot stop at his trade alone. We must 
get under the surface of his mentality, gain his 
confidence, his hopes and fears. Mold him so that 
he will not be a misfit in this world of hard knocks 
and selfish strivings. 

We must in short do our utmost to overcome in a 
few years the results of centuries of savagery, 
slavery and oppressions and make of him a com- 
petitor or something approaching an even basis with 
his former masters and oppressors. 

Now that we see the enormity of the task from 
a mental standpoint, what physical equipment do we 
need? 

First, with equipped laboratories, with material 
for practice work in abundance for we must use the 
project method to a great extent in training, I 
would suggest that the student contribute more to- 
wards his own education. A laboratory fee of ten 
dollars per year for the student of mechanical 
trades in addition to fees already assessed and the 
sum be made available to the shop to which he is 
assigned would aid somewhat in taking care of 


waste and breakage that is inevitable in these 
courses. 
Second, practice shop for advanced students, 


where they may do work on straight production 
when proficient. I believe a thorough unbiased test 
will show that one year of specialization at the 
trade similar to the enterneship of young doctors 
will prove to be the missing link between the school 
and the job. 

This particular phase of training will necessitate 
a narrowing down of subjects to be studied to those 
more directly involved in trade, and therefore closer 
correllation electives shou!d be practically done away 
with in a trade or industrial school and certain 
studies for each trade required; among which Trade- 
Mathematics, Civics and Business Law should be 
included. 


Normal and college courses should be available 
for those so inclined but separate from the curricula. 
With a specified curriculum for each trade the spir- 
ol-project. method of teaching trades would function 
beautifully. 

Students would spend their first year entirely on 
theory-project practice; that is, they would study a 
block of their trade, say straight twining in Machine 
shop practice or wheel ailgnment in auto mechanics. 
First, a discussion of fundamentals, operations, 
safety, etc., and then on the project job until a 
passing grade is made in both theory and practice 
and then on to a more difficult assignment until 
the course is covered. The second year more of the 
same but more and more difficult and covering a 


wider variety of the job or method. Proficiency 
would pass him into the practice shop on the block 
he was proficient in, and this work would be done 
on a productive basis say practically on jobs that 
were not to rush or else he would be placed as a 
helper, with a more experienced boy who would be 
responsible for the job. It would seem very evident 
that the nearer the boy finished the trade in ques- 
tion, the more he approaches real job conditions in 
time, speed, and volume, and the less time on in- 
structional work. In fact his last year would be 
well spent entirely in the shop-laboratory and draw- 
ing room. 

There are two main things to be considered in 
equipping and organizing an instruction shop. First, 
full equipment of the class and variety that will be 
found on the real job in production shops. Second, 
sufficient supplies and projects to keep the student 
busy every minute, for it is through continual mental 
and physical activity that we can lesson our prob- 
lems of discipline. 

Just a word here on the teachers greatest burden 
—Discipline. Discipline is largely a matter of out 
thinking the students on the one hand and gaining 
his confidence and good will on the other. There 
are as many different applications of these as 
there are students and teachers. But through it all 
must run a strong thread of firmness and fair play. 

Summing up the points of interest in training the 
boy for the job, first, bear in mind at all times that 
the Negro boy is preparing for a job that he more 
than likely will have to make for himself. Second, 
the methods used must be the kind that will fit his 
peculiar and particular make up. Third, the cur- 
ricula of the various courses must be carefully se- 
lected to contain only such subjects as are vital to 
the trade in question. Fourth, closer relation between 
the instruction and the job must be maintained. 
Fifth, more time must be spent in shop and labora- 
tory as the student approaches his entry in to in- 
dustry. Sixth, some permanent arrangement of co- 
operation between the industry and the school where 
by the trained boy will leave school and enter di- 
rectly into the job. It is only through this means 
that the enormous costs of training the boy can 
be justified. Seventh, we realize what a tremen- 
dous task confronts us and we rejoice that we are 
in a work that offers so much in reward for our 
labors (ie) racial advancement, unity, pride and 
happiness of achievement. 


We will send you post): .id any school or college 
book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhand copy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries ant 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. * Send list for our offer. & 

BARNES & NOBLE, Iuc., 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TREATMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By J. L. Whiting 
Adviser, Industrial Arts Education, Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala. 

The pupils, who come to the Institute from the 
Children’s House (the training school with a kinder- 
garten and seven grades), have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of more attractive teaching conditions, longer 
school terms, a more diversified course of study, 
_ better teaching, and superior home environment, 
compared to the pupils coming from mest elemen- 
tary rural schools located elsewhere. There is found 
among the Children’s House pupils consequently, 
less overageness, a more defined objective, and a 
more satisfactory adjustment when they are enroll- 
ed in the Institute’s school population as regular 
students. A few cases given below are taken from 
the Children’s House and followed up to within a 
short period after their absorption in the vocational 
groups in the Institute. 

Case 1. Sy, a boy, aged eleven years, father dead; 
mother teaches school away from home, and 
lives with a grandmother; score in mechanical apti- 
tude test (Steinquist), seventy-three, (percentile 
rank 100, that is, he is exceeded by no other boy of 
his own age out of an unselected group of 100;) 
score in intelligence examination (Haggerty), 119, 
(School age fifteen). 

(One year later.) Promoted from the Children’s 
House (seventh grade) to the First Year High (vo- 
cational); elected printing; playful during work 
hours, and shows no seriousness about his shop 
work; instructor says he has capacity but requires 
close supervision to obtain satisfactory results. 

Case 2. Tw, a boy, aged ten years, father and 
mother, teachers; sccre in mechanical aptitude test, 
seventy-one, (percentile rank; 100); score in intelli- 
gence examination, 129, (school age above fifteen). 
(One year later.) Promoted from the Children’s 
Nouse (seventh grade) to the First Year High (vo- 
cational; elected printing; instructor says that his 
attitude and application are excellent; has shown 
remarkable aptitude in mastering difficult pieces on 
the piano, but has recently transferred the major 
part of this devotion to the violin with equal suc- 
cess; is a member of the Institute Orchestra; score 
on the Thorndike McCall Reading Scale (For the 
Understanding of Sentences) Seventy-five, (equiva- 
lent to a Reading Quotient of 158). 

Case 3. We, a boy, eleven years old, father and 
mother engaged in the circulation of periodicals; 
mechanical aptitude test, sixty, (Percentile rank, 
eighty-eight, exceeded by twelve out of a hundred 
boys of his own age); score in intelligence examina- 
tion, 122, (school age of fifteen). 

(One year later.) Promoted from the Children’s 
House (seventh grade) to the First Year High (vo- 
cational); elected tailoring; has drawn the atten- 
tion of instructor and co-workers to the extent of 
being most reliable when a piece of work presents 
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an unusual difficulty; has an R. Q. of 127 (Thorn- 
dike-McCall). 

Case 4. Hg., a boy, aged thirteen years, father a 
merchant, and mother, a housekeeper; mechanical 
aptitude test sixty-three, (percentile rank, eight- 
four; intelligence examinations, eighty-one, (school 
age twelve years, six months). 

(One year later.) Promoted from the Children’s 
House (seventh grade) to the First Year High (vo- 
cational); elected auto mechanics; spends a good 
deal of time handling his father’s car; is just aver- 
age in understanding mechanical processes (theory) 
but instructor says that he is ahead of the First 
Year (trade) boys in manipulative skills" has a R: 
Q. of ninety-five. 

Case 5. Ts., a boy, aged twelve years; father, a 
minister, mother, housekeeper; mechanical aptitude 
test, seventy, (percentile rank, ninety-eight); intel- 
ligence examination 104, (school age 14). 

(One year later.) Promoted as in above cases; 
elected auto mechanics, and remained for a short 
while. His mother had him transferred to the tailor 
shop because she heard that a severe accident had 
recently happened to some boy in the auto shop. 
He would still prefer auto mechanics; has a R. Q. 
of 100 average.) 

Case 6. Dj, a boy, aged thirteen years; mother, 
dead; father an itinerant rural preacher; score in 
mechanical aptitude test, fifty-six, (percentile rank, 
57); intelligence examination, seventy-eight, (school 
age 12). 

(One year later.) Failed to be promoted, but was 
transferred to the Institute A Preparatory Class 
(seventh grade); allocated to the brick-masonry 
group, where he performed fairly average work for 
a while; on account of the crowded instructional 
conditions in this division, he has been assigned to 
the warehouse. 


Case 7. Aw., a boy, twelve years old, brother to 
Case 2; score in mechanical aptitude test, sixty- 
seven, (percentile rank, ninety-six); score in intelli- 
gence examination, 117, (school age fifteen). 


(One year later.) Promoted from the Children’s 
House (seventh grade) to the First Year High (vo- 
cational); elected sheet metal work (because his 
brother had elected printing, and he did not wish to 
be in competition with him); belongs to the Insti- 
tute (Junior) Band; shows splendid aptitude to shop 
processes, and instructor regards him most favora- 
bly; has a Reading Quotient of 118. 


Case 8. Hm., a boy, aged twelve years; father, a 
minister, and mother, a teacher; score in mechan- 
ical aptitude test, sixty-four, (percentle rank, nine- 
ty); score in intelligence examination, 102, (school 
age fourteen). 

(One year later.) Promoted from the Children’s 
House (seventh grade) to the First Year High (vo- 
cational; elected machine shop practice work; in- 
structor says he does average work; has an R. Q. 
of ninety-seven. 
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Distribution of Intelligence Quotients of Twenty- 
seven Unselected School Children, 4 to 6 
Years of Age 


By the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests 
as Described in Terman’s The Measurement 
of Intelligence 


Chronological Age Mental Age 
Pupils Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. I. Q. 
1 4 0 4 10 2m 
Ds 4 6 5 4 118 
2 5 0 5 10 116 
4 4 0 A 6 14 
5 5 6 6 2 r12 
6 A 2 4 4 104 
7 5 3 5 4 101 
8 5 4 5 4 100 
9 5 0 4 8 98 
10 4 11 4 10 98 
11 5 5 5 4 98 
12 5 6 5 4 97 
13 5 2 5 0 96 
14 4 6 4 3 95 
15 D 5 5 0 92 
16 5 7 5 8 92 
17 5 5 4 8 89 
18 5 i) 4 10 89 
19 A 7 A 0 89 
20 5 2 4 6 87 
21 4 ff 4 0 88 
22 6 0 5 2 86 
23 6 1 5 0 87 
24 4 ie) 3 8 Ta, 
25 5 5 4 2 77 
26 5 6 4 2 76 
PAK 5) 5 3 8 69 


J. L. Whiting, Examiner 
Tuskegee Institute 


29.6 
25.1% 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US 


I think the Bulletin very helpful. 
it. 


I enjoy reading 


Mrs. Anna, Manker, Live Oak, Fla. 


I find the Bulletin growing in interest. You are 
putting over a difficult task in fine shape. 


T. J. Calloway, Baltimore 


Please send the remaining issues of the Bulletin to 
my new address. I don’t want to miss a single num- 
ber. It’s an’ education to any teacher to read the 
Bulletin. 

M. J. Gordon, Pratt City, Ala. 





I should like very much to take out a subscription- 
membership to the Bulletin, I enjoyed reading the 
article in the January number of the magazine. It 
is the first periodical of its sort that I have read. 
You have interested me in teaching. I have been 
made to sympathize with the present day teachers 
and appreciate their difficulties. The article by 
Wright on the cult of being busy has afforded me 
lots of fun. We people are always “just so busy” 
until, like Wright, I have been forced to believe that 
being “just so busy” is a habit of words not works. 
Anyway, I enjoyed The Bulletin and am looking for- 
ward to the next number. 

CARLTON A. WALL, 
With the American Consular Service, 
Monrovia, Liberia. 


LOYAL TO THEIR PROFESSION 


The following schools have recently affiliated one 
hundred per cent individual membership-subscrip- 
tion with the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools: 

A. and M. College, Tallahassee, Fla., J. R. E. Lee, 
President. 

Junior High School, St. Augustine, Fla., J. G. 
Reddick, Principal. 

Junior High School, West Palm Beach, J. W. 
Mickens, Principal. 

Kelsey City Public School, Kelsey Florida, Mrs. 
W. L. Dellinger, Principal. 

Lauderdale County Training School, 
Tenn., S. H. Johnson, Principal. 


Ripley, 


Achievement in the New Orleans Public Schools during the past three years, which appeared 
in the March issue of The Bulletin, was contributed by Mr. August V. Dalche, Assistant Super- 


intendent of Louisiana Public Schools. 
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JOHN F. SLATER FUND COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Beginning with the Session 1911-12, at the request of four County Superintendents, the Slater Fund 
_aided,in establishing County Training Schools in these four counties. 


The proposition of the Slater Board is to appropriate $500 for salaries of teachers on the following 
conditions: 


1. The school property shall belong to the state, county, or district, and the school shall be a part of 
the public school system. 


2. There shall be an appropriation for salaries of not less than $1000 from public funds raised by 
state, county, or district taxation. 


3. The length of the term shall be at least eight months. 


4. The teaching shall extend through the eighth year, with the intention of adding grades as soon 
as practicable. 
The plan has met with general approval. The following facts show the steady progress of these 
schools: 
Amt. Contributed 


{ by General 
for Salaries For Salaries Aver. Amt. for Edvcation Board 
Pupils in High from Publie through Salaries from for Building 
Year No. of Schools No. of Teachers School Grades Tax Funds Slater Board Public Funds and Equipment 
1912 4 20 17 $ 3,344 $2,000 $ 836 
1913 4 23 74 4,612 2,000 T153 
1914 8 41 184 10,696 4,000 1,337 
1915 17 85 267 17,986 8,091 1,058 
1916 27 135 404 37,395 13,500 1,385 $5,488 
1917 42 252 630 55,020 18,660 1,310 8,618 
1918 52 308 948 78,533 25,840 1,510 11,656 
1919 70 402 1,130 131,158 39,037 1,874 18,477 
1920 en tOy 624 1,649 239,252 52,894 2,236 36,733 
1921 142 848 2,247 340,821 61,500 2,400 75,271 
1922 156 964 3,782 401,949 59,750 2,577 60,689 
1923 179 1,102 4,723 513,193 63,300 2,867 56,000 
1924 204 15297 6.189 _ 594,268 69,300 2,913 54,292 
1925 233 1,563 7,595 767,172 70,028 3,292 60,461 
1926 275 1.889 9.483 970,935* 97,875 3,030 65,930 


*Total amount session 1925-26 for all purposes from Public Tax Funds $1,270,867. 

The number of schools in 1927 is 308. 

At the end of the present session about 20 of the schools will be taken from the list of County 
Training Schools and classed as Accredited High Schools. 


1926 


The Jeanes Fund, for the improvement of Negro Rural Schools, co-operated during the session 
ending June 30, 1926, with public school boards and superintendents in 291 counties in 14 states. 


The 305 Supervising Teachers*, paid partly by the counties and partly through the Jeanes Fund, 
visited regularly in these counties 9,509 country schools, making in all 47,153 visits, and raising for the 
purpose of school improvement $505,392. The total amount of salaries paid to the Supervising Teach- 
ers was $261,918, of which the sum of $142,089} was paid by the public school authorities and $119,829 
through the Jeanes Fund. 

The business of these traveling teachers, working under the direction of the county superintendents, 
is to help and encourage the rural teachers; to introduce into the small country schools simple home 
industries; to give talks and lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, etc.; to promote the improvement of school ° 
houses and school grounds; and to organize clubs for the betterment of the school and neighborhood. 





*Including six State Supervising Teachers. Seven counties had two Jeanes Teachers, and one 
county had three. Three teachers worked in two counties. 

+The decrease of $4,379 from the amount reported for 1925 is due to the fact that thirteen counties 
in Maryland, no longer needing the co-operation of the Jeanes fund, are not included in this 1926 report. 
If Maryland be disregarded in the comparison there was an increase of $7,179. 
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CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR LITERATURE IN 
THE GRADES 


*Esther Bruce Crawford 


What purpose or aim is involved in the teaching 
of literature? Shall the emphasis be placed upon 
the cultivation of a literary taste, or shall our aim 
be to teach the child to read literature with some 
scientific understanding? The purpose depends 
somewhat upon circumstances. The value of any 
subject, to the average pupil, is either practical or 
educational. Nothing practical in the true sense of 
the word is learned in the class room in Literature. 
The value is largely educational. The educational 
value lies: 1. In the deepening and broadening that 
comes with the introduction of new themes; 2. In 
the gradual working of one’s way into the intellect- 
ual life of another, 3. In the gradual taking up into 
one’s own being of what has been thought and felt 
by the greatest writers of other lands, other days. 
4. In the study of Literature itself; in the conse- 
quent training of reason; of the power of observa- 
tion, comparison and synthesis. The aim, then, in 
the teaching of Literature should be to cultivate a 
taste for the same, to teach a child to read for the 
love and beauty of reading. 

To teach literature successfully the instructor 
should exhibit originality, individuality and tact. 
There should be some distinct purpose involved in 
every lesson taught. It’s because of the inefficiency 
of motive that literature often becomes a drudgery. 
There ought, therefore, be some immediate satisfac- 
tion in every thing a child reads. If he works hard 
on a paragraph, a story or some other phase of 
Literature, he should get something out of it. Apart 
from his general satisfaction in overcoming diffi- 
culties, and his satisfaction in the work as bringing 
him nearer his desire to read like grown-ups, he 
should feel that every sentence or paragraph, stanza 
or verse, is of value for its own sake. It ought to 
stir a desire, satisfy a need, complete a picture, give 
valued help in his play, or be of use to him in a 
more immediate way. The paragraphs ought to 
follow in such succession as to help one another in 
building up his growing imagery. In other words 
the arrangement should be as artistic and dramatic 
as possible. Children do not object to work but they 
want the work to yield a return proportionate to the 
effort involved. 

In order to awaken an interest in Literature, to 
give the boys and girls a clear insight into the 
beauty of it the subject matter should be adapted 
to the age and inclination of the pupil. The follow- 
ing paragraphs taker. from the Source Book, relative 
to reading material will be found to be beneficial. 

“For the little children, nursery rhymes, with 
their sympathy, humor and appeal to the imagina- 
tion are excellent food for the little minds. Moreover 
a child too young to follow the thread of the story, 
can enjoy the musical cadence of a nursery rhyme. 





The dancing rythm will please and satisfy his 
senses even before he knows what the words mean. 
Besides “Mother Goose Melodies,’ the “Child’s 
Verses” of Stephenson and Eugene Field are ad- 
mirably adapted to this purpose. Nature stories 
and stories of “Peter Rabbit,” are effective since 
children delight in the antics and habits of animals.” 

“As the child advances, Fairy Tales will appeal 
to the imagination and emotions and their under- 
lying spiritual truths combine many excellent quali- 
ties. Mythical Stories have an educational value 
also. They represent the thoughts of great and 
courageous nations and have been used as a basis 
of thought and action for authors of many genera- 
tions. The qualities of valor, honor, courage, truth, 
chivalry etc. emphasized in these stories have a rare 
educational and moral value. Bible Stories should 
be used more extensively. Our statesmen, poets, 
orators, writers, men and women of education gen- 
erally, agree that in the Bible we have our greatest 
English Classic and that it is the greatest source 
book in the world for good stories. Interspersed in 
its narratives are stories which in some way lay 
hold of the heart and imagination of the youth. 
They were written by members of the greatest story 
telling race of the world, which later gave us the 
Arabian Nights that holds thrall our story loving 
generations. There is about them the subtle in- 
fluence of the Orient. They contain tantalizing 
glimpses of life and times and actions when civiliza- 
tion was young. They sparkle with the vivacity of 
the nameless charm of youth. To pass them is to 
leave untouched a literary treasure. The boy or 
girl made familiar with them not only enjoys the 
elusive beauty of a style which defies direct analy- 
sis, but the morals they contain, even though hidden, 
in some way find lodgement in the youthful heart 
and higher aspirations and ideals result. 

“We cannot overestimate the cultural value of 
poetry. We should begin early to cultivate a taste 
for poetical masterpieces. Poems carefully chosen 
and properly presented to the pupils are of the 
greatest value in the development of character. They 
tend to sooth the ardent passions of youth, set before 
them high ideals of life and fill their minds with 
noble thoughts, which become more and more pre- 
cious as the experiences of later years enrich the 
meaning. The poems should be chosen with care. 1. 
They should always be such as can be readily under- 
stood by the pupil. 2. They should appeal to child 
life. Children enjoy beautiful word pictures which 
they can understand, selections expressing sympathy 
for other children and erpecially selections full of 
action. 3. They should be of good literary quality.” 

Reading matter for the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades should be simple, pleasurable, varied, and 
extensive. No two pupils think alike. What is a 
pleasure to one is a task to another. But as a rule 
boys and girls have some tastes in common. Boys 
are interested in deeds of heroes and knights, in 
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war and in stories and poems which portray some 
daring deed or exhibition of strength and power 


while girls are more sentimental in taste and desire’ 


stories of lighter vein. Both enjoy comical stories 
and ludricious situations. To satisfy all the differ- 
ent whims and fancies, and at the same time draw 
out the best there is in each child, a teacher of Lit- 
erature must be original, she must have a creative 
mind, and not be afraid to branch out from the 
books of literature as given in her curriculum. 
Personally, I dislike some of the literature books 
suggested and used in our schools today. The ma- 
jority of them are filled with extracts from various 
novels. I discourage the use of extracts. They leave 
the child dissatisfied. He wants to know what hap- 
pened before or what happened afterwards. In 
many instances the teacher is not familiar with 
the novel and cannot answer intelligently the ques- 
tions that arise as a result of this dissatisfaction. 
In the case of the more advanced pupils, however, 
extracts might prove valuable, in that the pupil 
might become interested enough to read the book 
from which the extract is taken. As a whole, the 
prose read should be complete, whether read from 
a standpoint of information or of pleasure. 


Pupils of the higher grades should be emerging 
from the land of myths and fairy tales into the 
land of realities. At Junior High age the child’s 
imagination and reasoning are more vigorous, they 
become sharper and more skeptical. The child calls 
for something real, something pleasurable and plaus- 
ible. The material used should meet the need. Such 
masterpieces as Evangeline, Enoch Arden, Man 
Without a Country, Lady. of the Lake are used ex- 
tensively in these grades. Most pupils enjoy them 
and reap some benefit from them. These however, 
come under curriculum and routine. We should not 


as teachers of Literature confine the material taught - 


to these and other familiar stories. Suppose we de- 
viate from the cut-and-dried path by teaching cur- 
rent poetry and prose, introducing some present 
day authors, instead of holding religiously to the 
dead ones. 

The poems of Edgar A. Guest, perhaps the most 
widely read present day poet, are pure, simple, and 
pleasurable, they have informational, educational 
and moral value. Children love these poems and 
read them willingly. As they appear in most all 
of the leading newspapers, every pupil has access 
to them. Current history, Nature stories, Geograph- 
ical Journeys, biographies of favorite historical 
characters, the Geographical Magazine, etc., are 
adapted to this age and should be used extensively. 

Above all, as a race, we should encourage the 
use of Race Literature. No author has written 
poems more beautiful than those of Dunbar, yet 
most public school children know nothing of him. 
We, as teachers of literature, fall Short and fail 
miserably in attempting to inspire within our pupils 


an appreciation of the works of our own authors. 
In most instances we are ourselves sadly in need of 
knowledge and training along that line. We are 
kept so busy trying to quote Tennyson, Shakes- 
peare, Browning, in order to appear cultured that 
we overlook the really great authors of our own 
race. To be a successful teacher of literature one 
must read extensively and study assiduously all 
phases and classes of literature. The proper presen- 
tation of Race Literature should become one of the 
paramount aims of colored teachers. The stories, 
poems and plays written by our authors, the leading 
colored periodicals and magazines should be greatly 
emphasized and much eare and thought exercised 
in the planning prior to their presentation to the 
class. 

The methods used to cultivate an interest in lit- 
erature must lead to the end in view, and must be in 
harmony with the laws of learning. Unforunately, 
many teachers make method synomous with routine. 
By method, I mean, the working expression of a 
teacher’s personality, her general way of imparting 
her own intellectual life to the pupil. When we 
teach literature aimelssly, it renders it very unin- 
teresting. Routine which has reference to details of 
procedure, is not of chief importance. Some moti- 
vating activities for securing good and advantageous 
reading are: 

1. Competitive reading of poems or other selec- 
tions. 

2. Scrap book of poems and articles by popular 
authors. 

3. Literary clubs and reading circles. 

4. Projects worked out on the sand table. 

5. Access to supplementary readers and reward 
for extra effort. 

6. In the higher grades, reading extracts of 
books you desire read in the morning exercises. 
This creates an interest and the book will be read 
by some pupil. 

7. Taking one English period a week for discuss- 
ing books read by different individuals. 

8. Use of striking and novel illustrations. 
tures, objects, etc.) 

9. Competitive drawing of imaginary or mental 
pictures suggested by reading. 

10. Dramatization. 

11. Reproduction of the story in the first per- 
son. 

12. Suggestive books for outside reading which 
are adapted to the individual vocational interest. 

13. Making individual assignments on the basis 
of interests and abilities. Assigning selections to be 
committed to memory. 

15. Extensive reading on the part of the teacher 
of all kinds of literature, in order that she may be 
able to discuss intelligently and make advantageous 
and reliable suggestions concerning any book or 


kind of literature that a pupil may have a desire to 
read. 


(Pic- 
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16. Allowing the children to exhibit some initia- 
tive, and give them the privilege of seeing things 
from their point of view, instead of the teachers in 
order to extend the imaginative grasp and stimulate 
an interest and taste for literature in all its phases. 


In conclusion I would emphasize that reading is a 
means of development which is open to every one. 
An interest in reading has often made the differ- 
ence between the common and the great man. Many 
who have had no other opportunities have educated 
‘themselves through reading, and on the other hand, 
those who have had the best of schooling find it 
hard to go far if they have not formed a taste for 
extensive reading. 

President Eliot of Harvard has said: “From the 
total training during childhood there should result 
in the child a taste for interesting and improving 
reading which should direct and inspire his subse- 
quent intellectual life. The schooling which results 
in the taste for good reading, however unsystematic 
or eccentric this schooling may have been, has 
achieved a main end in elementary education; and 
that schooling which does not result in implanting 
this permanent taste has failed. Guided and animat- 
ed by this impulse to acquire knowledge and exercise 
his imagination through reading, the individual will 
continue to educate himself all through life. Without 
that deeprooted impression, he will soon cease to 
draw upon the accumulated wisdom of the past 
and the resources of the present and as he grows 
older he will live in a mental atmosphere which is 
always growing thinner and thinner, emptier and 
emptier. The uplifting of the democratic mass de- 
pends upon this implanting at school of a taste for 
good reading. 

Note: Mrs. Crawford is a graduate of the college 
at Wilberforce and for several years has taught 
with unusual success in the elementary grades in 
West Virginia. 








(Continued from page 8) 


Public Library. Because of the great value of this 
work to historical research, and its influence on the 
field of Negro education, the judges considered his 
work of outstanding national importance and worthy 
of a Harmon Award. 

The award is open to Negro educators, men and 
Those 
who know of persons who have done original crea- 
tive work in this field should interest themselves in 
nominating those who have so achieved. The facts 
in full detail about their work and career should be 
submitted on or before August 15. The Commission 
on the Church and Race Relations and the Harmon 
Foundation will welcome the nomination of such 
promising candidates. 


women, from any part of the United States. 


WHAT SHOULD GEORGE KNOW?* 


If I ask George his name he will tell me it is 
George. The fact that I am a visitor in the room 
will not scare him from knowing and saying that 
his name is George. Now if I ask him how much 
is seven times nine, or how much is left if you take 
a third from a half, or what State he would strike 
first if he were to travel north from Mississippi, or 
what main crops are raised in North Carolina, or 
hew Texas became one of the United States, or 
whether Abraham Lincoln ever sent a telegram, or 
how to spell chisel and separate, would George 
answer just as surely as he answered to his name? 
Now if George has studied arithmetic, geography, 
United States history, ad spelling, it seems to me 
he ought to. In other words, if George has been 
over a subject he ought to be able to answer simple 
questions about this subject. Perhaps George can. 
If he can, he ought to be promoted when the time 
comes. 

Many things may keep George from knowing 
what he ought to know when he finishes let us say 
the seventh grade. His school term may be short, 
he may have been absent a good deal, he may not 
have studied well, his teacher may not have review- 
ed him enough. Whatever the cause, suppose George 
at the end of the seventh grade can not multiply 
fractions, does not know whether Arizona touches 
the Gulf of Mexico, or how much cotton is raised in 
Vermont,, or whether Andrew Jackson lived before 
or after Christopher Columbus, and spells chisel 
“chisle’” and separate “seperate,” then is it fair to 
George’s mother and to George himself, and is it 
really honest to promote him to the eighth grade? 
Will not putting up with slovenly knowledge in 
George in his’ school life have a tendency to make 
George a slovenly man in his thinking and working 
during the rest of his life? His school ought to 
help George to be accurate and sure in his knowl- 
edge and in his ways of thinking and working. I 
can think of George as growing up to ‘be a pains- 
taking worker, a worthy man, a useful citizen, 
without his ever going to school at all. But 
if he does go to school the school ought to help him 
to be painstaking and worthy. It ought to beget and 
foster the habit of being painstaking and worthy, 
not the habit of expecting to get on anyhow. 

And we must not forget the moral side. About 
the worst thing that can happen to George, or to 
any human being, is to get credit for what he has 
not done. Hardly anything else saps character 
worse than this. It does not take hard thinking to 
see that it must be so. Getting credit undeserved 
is twice cursed; it curses him who gives and him 
who gets. 

To return to George and what he ought to know, 
it seems to me that if he has been over a subject he 
ought to know certainly the main points and he 
ought to know that he knows them. He ought to be 


. 


reviewed and reviewed until he knows that he 
knows them. 

This is far better than getting over any number 
of pages. Let us paint the words “Quality First” 
in big bright letters over the doors of all our school 
houses. Joa DILLARD, 

*Reprinted from Louisiana Colored Teachers’ 
Journal. 





“I am very much interested in your investigation 
of what children are learning and not learning in 
colored schools. Your little article on ‘What George 
Should Know’ came to my attention some days ago 
and I have had it on our bulletin board for the past 
week where it has attracted considerable comment 
and attention from students who pass by. Thus you 
see that the situation you describe is not confined 
to colored schools alone, but finds ready response in 
the experience of our students here who come from 
the very best white schools of the country.” 

MISS MABEL CARNEY, 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE COLORED 
SCHOOLS OF DELAWARE 
H. B. King, Assistant in Charge of Elementary 
Schools, Dover, Delaware 

(The same objectives are caried out under the 
supervision of the State Board of Education in 
both white and colored elementary schools.( The 
Superintendents are responsible for the supervision 
of the work in the Special Districts, while the rural 
supervisors are responsible for the supervision in 
the State Board Unit. 

The enrollment in the schools is constant from 
year to year. Last year 6,127 colored children were 
enrolled in the high and elementary school of the 
state. Of this number 1,785 were in the city of 
Wilmington, 1,409 in the Special School Districts, 
and 2,933 in the State Board Unit. 

There are 207 colored teachers in the state. In 
the city of Wilmington there are 62 including both 
high and elementary; in the Special Districts there 
are 43 teachers; and in the state board unit there 
are 102 teachers. 

Delaware, I believe, ranks first in its school 
buildings. This accounts for the ability to secure 
teachers from other states. Before the schools 
opened in the fall we had three times as many appli- 
cants as there were schools. Teachers holding po- 
sitions must do a worthwhile piece of work if they 
wish to continue teaching in the state. Most of the 
teachers are energetc, enthusiastic, aiid willing to 
cooperate in carrying out supervisory objectives. 

Very notable progress has been made along the 
lines of promotion, classification and attendance of 
school children. Last year in the state board unit, 
71.7 of all the colored children enrolled were pro- 
moted. The average daily attendance increased two 
days over the year previous. At the present time, 
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in the state board unit, the average daily attendance 
is 128.4. In the state as a whole including the 
Special Districts and theCity of Wilmington, the 
average dailywattendance is 140.7. 





PROFESSOR BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 

Professor Brawley received an A. B. degree from 
Atlanta Baptist College (now Morehouse College) 
in 1901; an A. B. from the University of Chicago in 
1906; and an A. M. from Harvard in 1908. He was 
an instructor in English, 1902-1906, Professor of 
English, 1906-1910 at Atlanta Baptist College; Pro- 
fessor of English, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., 1910-1912; Dean and Professor of English, 
Morehouse College, 1912-1920; Professor of Eng- 
lish, Shaw University, 1923—. 

Professor Brawley is head of the English depart- 
ment at Shaw University at the present time, His 
work is generally recognized of the highest order. 
Besides his collegiate work, he is intensely interested 
in all the literary activities of the college, having 
charge of debating, dramatics, and public speaking. 

He also is recognized as a Bible teacher and gives 
much of his time to religious work. He is in great 
demand as a speaker outside. 

As an author of history and literature, his books 
are widely read and studied. His latest book, “A 
New Survey of English Literature”, has proved 
acceptable to many colleges both North and South. 
Some of his other works are: A Short History of 
the American Negro, The Negro in Literature and 
Art, A Social History of the American Negro, A 
Short History of the English Drama, and econtribu- 
tions to religious and literary journals. 

Prof. J. P. Brawley, A. M., Dean of Clark 
University 

Prof. Brawley graduated from Samuel Houston 
College in May, 1920 with first honors, having con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He then spent one year and a half at the University 
of Southern California, from which institution he 
went to Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi, as 
instructor in English and Sociology. Having spent 
one year at Rust, Prof. Brawley decided to return to 
school and in the fall of 1923, entered Northwest- 
ern University where he read for the degree Master 
of Arts in Religious Education and Education. Dur- 
ing his residence at Northwestern University, Prof. 
Brawley served the St. Mark Church of Chicago in 
the capacity of Director of Religious Education. 
While at Northwestern he also made a survey of the 
educational work of five of the Negro colleges of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which piece of 
work, the material of his thesis, brought to him 
distinction and honor as a student with ability to do 
research. On receiving his Master of Arts degree 
from Northwestern in June, 1925, Prof. Brawley 
was called to Clark University as director of the 
school of education. His first year’s work at Clark 
met with such success as to warrant his promotion 
to the deanship of that University in 1926. 
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Nashville insures the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored School a real Tennessean wel- 
come when you come within her domain July 26, 27, 
28, 29, 1927. She promises to provide you with ev- 
ery accommodation and has many facilities for doing 
so. She is rich in schools, both young and old, who 
are looking forward to your coming. Fisk, Roger 
Williams, and Walden in their stately dignity open, 
wide their dcors and ask you to feel free to make 
any demand upon them which will insure your com- 
fort and happiness. Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege, tho young in years, is no less warm in her cor- 
diality to you, and is enthusiastically planning for 
your coming. The many and varied business con- 
cerns conducted by the Negroes are eager to assist 
the schools in having the pedagogues see and know 
Nashville. The publishing houses are making a 
special effort to have you know that they too are 
interested in all things educational. A most cordial 
welcome awaits you from them to use them to the 
utmost. Nashville is old, aristocratic, conservative, 
but Nashville is hospitable. Plan now to make a 
little journey to Nashville July 26, 27, 28, 29. 


Our state associations have held their annual 
session for this year. The most successful meet- 
ings were those officered by unselfish leaders— 
men and women who had uppermost in their minds 
the needs of the Negro boys and girls. 

The growth of membership in these associations 
is gratifying, and indicates the increase of faith 
on the part of teachers in teacher organizations. It 
is a safe assurance that the teachers are seeing 
more and more that a respectable profession will 
and may be built only by the self-respecting groups. 
As long as we must apologize for belonging to the 
teaching profession, just so long may we expect 
others to see us as we see ourselves. Pride in our 
profession is being built through the achievements 
of teacher organizations. 


In our pre-convention number of “The Bulletin,” 
the June and July issue, detailed information will 
be given of the annual session which is to be held in 
Nashville, July 26, 27, 28, 29. However, those de- 
siring to touch the local organization earlier than 
the time of the publication of that issue of “The 
Bulletin,” should write President W. J. Hale, State 
Normal and Agricultural College, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee. 


The program for building a larger membership 
in the N. A. T. C. S. is moving forward. At the 
annual session at Hot Springs last July, it was de- 
termined by the officers to increase the membership 
to around 10,000, before the annual session at Nash- 
ville. This should prove a rather easy task, pro- 
viding the leaders in education of each state will do 
their duty in getting their fellow workers to affil- 
iate as individuals in the national program. Already 
the N. A. T. C. S. can point with pride to the 
achievements of the past few years in advancing 
education among colored people. This has only 
been through the unselfish work of teachers in col- 
ored schools, who have gone out of their way to 
raise the standard of work being done. 





Many favorable comments on the March issue of 
The Bulletin have come to the editors desk. This 
Elementary Education number was largely contrib- 
uted to by Miss F. C. Williams, editor of that de- 
partment. 
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PRACTICAL SERVICE PROGRAM OF THE 
RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Arranged by Helen A. Whiting 


Health standards, by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, which 
could be handled by properly trained teachers of the 
rural schools follow: 


The School Plant 
Fireproof—Ample means for exit; all doors opening 


outward. 

Well ventilated, properly lighted (naturally and ar- 
tificially); satisfactory toilets and wash-bowls, 
well suited’ rest rooms for the teachers; provi- 
sions for special forms of instruction, ample room 
or rooms for the health service. 

Lighting 

Windows, good width extending to ceiling (or as 
close as possible arranged to reach pupils from 
left). North light is uniform yet many favor win- 
dows on east and west of building for sunlight. 
Walls and Shades must be of pale glareless ma- 
terial. Light grays, greens, and tans preferable. 
Blackboards of dull finish. 


Ventilation and Heating 

Ventilation and heating should be considered to- 
gether. The temperature should not be above 68 
degrees Fahrenheit; sufficient circulation of air. 


Seats 
Seats of dull finish and must fit individual pupils. 


Outhouse Toilets 

Outhouse toilets—fly-proofed, well ventilated, and 
easily cleanable. Toilets to be disinfected after 
meetings of adult groups. 


Wash-Basin 
Wash-basin—one for every 15 or 20 children, also 
available hot water, liquid soap and paper towels. 


Playgrounds 
Playgrounds—Adequate space for free and directed 
play and games, natural rhythms, folk dances, etc. 

The playgrounds will compensate for a gymna- 

sium. 

Grouping of defectives according to individual 
needs.—Since there are no facilities for special class 
rooms for this type of work the rural teacher must 
take as a share of her responsibility study of the 
special needs of the cripples, mentally handicapped 
and the conservation of vision group. 

Health Service Room—If possible a small room 
should be available to be used for isolation of sus- 
pects in developing contagious diseases. 

Care of the School Plant—The school should be 
attractive and clean, and as well kept as the most 


Department of Health Education 


F. RIVERS BARNWELL, Chairman-Editor 
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sanitary home in the community. Although it is 
advised that the teacher do no cleaning, in the rural 
schools, with co-operation of pupil helpers the work 
can be easily accomplished. 

Since the rural school could not promote an or- 
ganization of supervision (Medical Director, Doc- 
tors, School Nurse, The Teacher, The Principal, 
Superintendent And Committee, The Dental Pro- 
gram), teachers should be trained to recognize sus- 
Picious signs of diseases and ill health. Their inti- 
mate knowledge of the child from daily contact is 
very helpful here. With a moderate amount of 
training and the right spirit, such a teacher exerts 
an influence for better health of children commen- 
surate with that of the nurse. 

Health Examination and Positive Health-Care of 

Pupils. 

1. Establishing with home and community the de- 
sirable standards of health for children. 

2. Teaching the pupil how to live healthfully as an 
individual and as a member of society. 

3. Educating the child for parenthood. 

4. Adequate physical training under proper condi- 
tions. 


5. Care of the health of the teachers and other 
school employees. 
6. Maintaining an environment and_ educational 


program free from deleterious influences and fa- 
vorable in all things for the highest mental and 
physical welfare of pupils and teachers. 

7. Provision for the control and prevention of the 
infectious and contagious disease; 

8. Investigation of the health of the pupil on entry 
to school and frequently thereafter, with co-op- 
eration of school and home for promotion of 
health and removal of defects. 

9. Health supervision of the working child. 

What the Home Ought to Do 

1. Healthful, properly planned home program for 
the child, especially in regard to rest, diet, 
clothing, outdoor exercise, and healthful recrea- 
tion. 

2. Provision of home atmosphere suitable for the 

development of character. 

Healthful, beneficial vacations. 

Active interest and co-operation by the parents 

in the school health program for: 

a. Health examinations and remedying of de- 
fects. 

b. Special educational facilities for those who 

need them. 

Control of communicable diseases. 

d. Education in health and health in education. 
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5. Assisting the school in retaining the child’s in- 
terest in education till he is fully prepared for 
other duties. 

What the School Ought to Do 
In modern teaching, the child does not spend his 

time memorizing the names of all the bones in the 

body but instead learns how to promote his own 
growth and health. Health lessons should be taught 
in many classroom activities and school situations. 

Art 
Drawing bottles of milk, vegetables or cutting 
pictures of them. 


“ 


Reading , 

Stories of healthy: boys and girls who sleep with 
open windows. 

English 

Essays on out-of-door life. 
Music 

Health songs. 

Nature Study 

How growth takes place. 
Arithmetic 

Sums in terms of so many quarts of milk, etc. 
Geography—History 

How boys and girls of other centuries and na- 
tions lived and what has made it possible for 
him to live in a healthier manner. 

Dramatization 

Learning the fundamentals of 

personal health. 
Health and not disease is discussed— 

The material taught is suited to the age and 
mentality of pupils—thus the Child Health 
Alphabet is very attractive in cards and book- 
let form for young children to read. 

Illustrative material—Such as pictures and health 
posters, are often placed in a conspicuous place in 
the school building. As a result the children at- 
tempt to emulate the ideal posture shown in the 
picture or are reminded when they get home they 
must brush their teeth, or eat cereal, or drink 
milk, or they must always wear comfortable 
shoes; take plenty of sleep; must keep physically 
fit to run and play the best game possible. 

Mental Hygiene— 

The teacher should be able by sound example and 
skillful guidance, to help pupils to acquire healthy 
habits and attitudes in mental, emotional, and so- 
cial activities and controls. 

The newer-teaching holds the pupil through inter- 
est, not fear. The old-fashioned long examination, 
exhausting and harmful has been replaced by meas- 
uring achievement and progress. Grading and pro- 
motion are made on the basis of mental capacity 
for work of a certain grade as well as actual know- 
ledge. Through individual differences the bright, 
the average, and the dull child is permitted to pro- 
ceed according to his capacity, respectively. 

There is no home work expected of younger pu- 
The child is considered as an individual and 


community and 


pis. 





the situation is adjusted to meet his specific needs. 

Since what we thought to be mental fatigue is 
merely physical fatigue, the concern of the teacher, 
then, should be that of safeguarding the child from 
fatigue of eyes, hands, and body. 

The administration of schools in a manner which 
safeguards and promotes health is called Hygiene of 
Instruction. It includes— 

I. The arrangement of the program to permit the 
child to learn easily in the least possible time. 

II. The arrangement of the school day to bring 
child at its close with most learning and least 
fatigue accomplished by: 

1. Order in which subjects appear; 

2. Length of the recitation, study and recess 
periods; 

3. Time for lunches; 

Alternation of intense and easier activities; 

5. Alternation of mental and physical activi- 
ties; 

6. Frequent recess period permitting change of 
position and attention, general bodily action, 
mental relaxation and a few breaths of out- 
door air; 

7. Avoidance of fine muscular co-ordination 
such as writing or drawing after recess. 

8. Physical training midway between the morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

Hot Lunches 

The nutrition of rural children is below par, the 
diet being faulty, as a lack of milk, fresh and green 
leaf vegetables and fruit. Coffee and tea drinking 
is a habit among rural children. 

The hot lunch will overcome this lack of diet and 
malnutrition. Agencies which co-operate in estab- 
lishing the hot lunch are: 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association; 

“Donation Parties’ for purchase of equipment; 

Home Economics Division of Agriculture, Exten- 

sion Service. 

The school lunch service should be fostered, at 
least, if not entirely by the school authorities. It 
can be most successfully managed co-operatively by 
(a) The school authority (district or county) 

(b) The teacher 

(c) Pupils 

(d) Parents. 

Responsibility of the Rural School Teacher 

The foregoing suggestions then demand a new 
type of rural teachers, teachers efficient in health 
work, since they have a greater opportunity and 
responsibility for all educational functions, than do 
city teachers. They are further removed from the 
health and services of doctor or nurse and should, 
therefore, have knowledge and practical application 
of the principles of health. There must also be 


helpful and wise supervision in this work by the ~ 


district or county supervisor or county nurse. The 
state supervisor should also be included in the sys- 
tematic direction of health teaching in the rural 
schools. 
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In connection with the training of pupils in per- 
sonal health habits and in individual and group ac- 
tivities for health betterment of the school, the 
home, the community, the state, the nation, and the 
world, the socialized activities may be utilized in 
Pupils’ Health Leagues and Clubs, Pupils’ Boards of 
Health, Health Militias and other forms of organi- 
zations. The Boy Scouts idea may also be used to 
advantage. 

Clean Up Week and School Improvement Week, 
as observed in rural districts calls for organization 
in squads for maintaining improved conditions. 

In the light of the foregoing and as a summary 
the nine (9) recommendations by Dr. Wood follow: 

Every rural school should have: 

1. A building and grounds, sanitary, well equipped 
for work and wholesome play, attractive, and 
adapted to use as a community center. 

2. General health examination of pupils, includ- 
ing dental examination at least once a year. 

3. Weighing and measuring and classifynig of all 
children. 

4. Follow-up health work with provision of med- 
ical, surgical and dental care for the correction of 
the health defects, school and traveling clinics for 
the remote districts. 

5. Service of school or district nurse to 
effective the health program. 

6. Warm lunches and the necessary cooking equip- 
ment. 

7. Emergency outfit for instruction in “first aid” 
and for use in accidents. 

8. A school program adapted to the physical 
needs of the pupils, with vitalized health instruction 
which arouses an enthusiasm for health and results 
in the establishment of correct habits. 

9.Teachers who are trained and qualified to do 
their full share in the care of the health and wel- 
fare of the children. 


SONG 
Tune: “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


make 


Keep the health rounds going, 
While your heart is buring. 

Tho the days be dark and drear 
The sun shines fair; 

There’s the fresh air blowing 

And ccol water flowing, 

Run for health both day and night, 
Leave disease behind. 


Forward! then Crusaders 
Cho Cho fairies aid us 
Keep the health chores day and night. 
And we’ll win the fight. 
Get the good food habit, 
Pearly teeth must show it, 
Play and let the sunshine in, 
Work and keep in trim. 
By F. Rivers Barnwell. 








Clarence C. Walker, Senior Principal of Central 
Academy, Palatka, Florida. 

Central Academy has just been admitted to A 
grade accredited high school. This is the first 
Negro high school in the State of Florida to receive 
this recognition. 

SONG T. B. 

Tune “Smiles.” 

There are germs that make you sniffle, 
There are germs that make you sneeze; 
There are germs that bring influenza, 
And that spread all kinds of disease. 
hTere are germs that steal away life’s roses 
And that lie in wait for you and me. 

But the germ whose scalp we’re after 

Is the germ that they call T. B. 


SONG 

Tune: “Tipperary” 
It’s a hard fight to save the children, 
It’s a hard fight we know, 
It’s a hard fight to save the children 
But the Fiend Disease must go. 
Come men, for hearth and home-land! 
Play up! Do your share! 
It’s a hard, hard fight to save the children, 
But Old Texas’ right here. 


FLY RHYME 

Tune: “Smiles” 
There are flies that spread diseases 
There are flies that spread typhoid, 
There are flies that spread tuberculosis, 
Which the children all want to avoid, 
There are flies all over Texas, 
Spreading germs wherever they may stray, 
So get out your poison, traps and swatters, 
And help kill all the flies today. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Seventh Summer Session—Six Weeks 
June 13-July 22 


Education Mathematics 
Modern Language English 
Science Social Sciences 


Ancient Language Industrial Arts 
Review of Elementary Branches 


DEPARTMENTS 


Religious Education 
Junior College 


High School 


The Summer Session offers special courses 
for principals in Supervision and Educational 
Tests and Measurements. Ample opportunity 
is given teachers who desire higher certificates 
and to students who wish high school and 
junior college credit of the regular fall and 
winter terms. 

For further 
dress: 


information and bulletin ad- 


THE PRESIDENT, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 





Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


POS 0 PO 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


Registration: 
Summer Quarter—June 21, 1926; 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 24, 25, 1926; 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 1927; 
Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927. 
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For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
A SCHOOL WITH A TRADITION AND A FUTURE. 
What Makes an Institution Prominent 


The same elements that serve to distinguish families or 
individuals : 


IDEALS! 
TRADITION! BACKGROUND! 


Wiley stands out pre-eminently in the educational 
world because of its ideals; because of the traditions it 
has built up; because of the background that has been 
formed through 54 years of ceaseless effort to establish 
itself in the hearts and minds of the people. 

Wiley has kept its curriculum up-to-date with the best 
educational standards; but it has also sought at all? 
times to emphasize the importance and value of the by- 
products of education and to create an atmosphere most 
conducive to the acquisition of these by-products. 

The regular session, in this respect, is no different 
from the Summer Session which, during the 6 years of 
its existence has maintained the highest practical stan- 
dards—in faculty personnel, academic requirements, 
scientific equipment, and general educational facilities. 

Work done in the Wiley Summer School is accredited 
by the State Department of Education the same as that 
done in any other quarter. 

Nearly 300 teachers were enrolled last session. 


The 1927 Summer School opens June 6. 

Harvard, Northwestern, and other northern and east- 
ern schools admit Wiley graduates for advanced degrees 
with privilege of completing the work in one year. 


For further information, write: 
DR. M. W. DOGAN, President. 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 

: MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Tallahassee, Florida 

j Courses: 

j 4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 

i Education 

M Agriculture 

j Home Economics 

j Mechanical Arts. 

i 38 Normal Courses in: i 
j “ducation ! 
Commerce i 
; Business Training. j 
i 3-Year Nurse Training Course ! 
{ Junior and Senior High School ! 
; Smith-Hughes Courses ] 
' Extension and Correspondence Course | 
i ' 
i J. R. E. LEE, President 
| ot eae 4 BY 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE |! 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. 

“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


! 
! 
' 
| 
! 
i 
Full College Course. 
! 
' 
' 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 


For Information, Address 
Tcougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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CONSOLIDATED 


PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


Fer All Grades and Rural Schools 
Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Ask for Our Catalogues 





ENGLISH CLASSICS 


24 Cents in Paper 40 Cents in Cloth 
Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


¢ 


New Orleans, La. 


P00: 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 


| 
( Preparatory 
j Practice School 
j Music 
j Business Administration 
i Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
j offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 
An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 


erate. 
The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 


Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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FISK UNIVERSITY | 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 


special guidance ! 
mind and body. : 


is a 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1926 

The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. After June, 1926, 
Shaw will be the first Negro Institution south 
of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 

Degrees: A-Bn) B:S.5B.. ns Sandee. ain 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ies. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
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MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
College: John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 


B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 

Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the State Board of Education in Maryland 
and other States. 

Policy: Co-educational. 

Faculty: University trained specialists. 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 

Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Academy: (On the Campus.) George C. 
Grant, A. B., Principal. 


Courses: College, Preparatory and General. 
Summer School: (1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug. 5th. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
Junior College Grade 
(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 


Courses: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Music. 
Information: Address the Principal, Thomas 


H. Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 
Dormitories Open: September 17, 1926. 
Registration: Sept. 17th and 18th, 1926. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. An Institution 
where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, Agri- 
culture and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 


offering courses in 


Training. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 


Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 


For Information, 


WRITE TO 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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For a broad, * 
liberal > 
college education one 


COME TO SPELLMAN COLLEGE, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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For particulars, write NOW to , 
LUCY HALE TAPLEY, Litt. D., President. 
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For Successful 
Home Baking 


the right choice of baking powder is essential—a baking pow- 
der that, in addition to raising the dough in just the proper 


manner, adds nutritive value to the food. When you use 


RUMFORD 


“THE WHOLESOME”’ 


BAKING POWDER 


everything you bake will be more wholesome, more delicate 
in texture, more delicious in taste than ever before. Rumford 
always produces the same perfect results at reasonable cost. 


Rumford restores to fine wheat flour the nutritious and 
health-giving properties removed in the process of bolting. 


Rumford makes bake days an unqualified delight to thou- 
sands of successful, happy housewives, because Rumford 
results in real baking perfection. 


Each can contains an order for a Practical Cook 
Book, compiled by the Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 
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Official Organ of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools 
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Tennessee A. & I. State College Memorial Library 
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ANNOUNCING 
RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING SERIES 


by 

Albert G. Belding, Supervisor of Commer- 

cial Subjects in High and Continuation 

Schools, New York City, and Russell T. 

Greene, Chairman, Department of Ac- 

counting and Law, High School of Com- 

merce, New York City. 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Complete Course) 

Employs a unique teaching plan that re- 
sults in a_ startling reduction of instruction 
burden, learning effort, and cost of supplies. 

- List Price, $2.00 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Elementary Course List Price, $1.50 
Rational Bookkeeping ad Accounting 
(Advanced Course 

(Ready in June) List Price, $1.50 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting Prac- 
tice Set 

(Ready in June) 





(Price to be determined) 
Teacher’s Key to Rational Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Elementary and Advanced Courses 
(Part T ready in May; Part II ready in June) 
(Price to be determined) 
Write for Information 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE — 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical: Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 380 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


eee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 


Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 


Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 


Students may rapitee the first ten 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


For catalog and other literature 
write: 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 5 


193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia : | 
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THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 


tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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For a broad, ~ 
liberal oe 

college education 0 ase oR - 

COME TO SPELLMAN COLLEGE, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


For particulars, write NOW to 
LUCY HALE TAPLEY, Litt. D., President. 
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ral and Industrial College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 

Students from all parts of the South. 

Beene: have a fine record for successful 
work. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) : 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Be 
College Academy Divinity School 9 
An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- | 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
A. Athletics, all fine features. ae 


For information, address— . : 
JOHN HOPE, President 



















Southern States have more than justified the pub- 
pee: of this kind of Material. 


“seventeen Southern states that have separate schools 
for the two races. 
. he facts were startling and sur prised many people 
zy gboth white and colored who had difficulty in believ- 
ing that the conditions were as bad as the facts dis- 
closed. The results have so far justified the study 
that the same study has been made again this year 
and sets forth the facts for the school year 1925-26. 
Very little comment is possible because of limited 
me and limited space but the facts are set forth 
low by States: 
Alabama: Negroes 900,652; Whites 1,447,032. 
Negro Accredited High Schools: 
1924-25 Public 0; Private 0; total 0, 
1925-26 Public 0; Private 0; total 0; Graduates 0. 
_ White Accredited High Schools: 
we 1925- 26 Public 247; Private 38; total 285. 
ips “Since last year Alabama has Bevoinced a Super- 
visor of Negro High Schools who with the aid of a 
committee of Negro educators appointed by the Ala- 
-bama Association of Negro Teachers is working 
- out a set of regulations which will serve as a basis 
of accreditment for Negro high schools. The policy 
in Alabama for the present will be to have a set of 
regulations for Negro schools different from those 
‘ by which white schools are accredited. 
_ The difficulty has been partly that accreditment 
as formerly understood granted entrance to the 
State University and partly that the State is just 
now taking a frank and open stand for developing 
high schools as a part of its democratic obligation 
toward its Negro citizens. 
_ According to the Department of Education of Ala- 
bama there is neither collected nor published the 






same data regarding Negro high schools as that col-: 


lected and published regarding white schools. 
“Arkansas: Negroes 472,220; Whites 1,279,757. 
_. Negro Accredited High Schools: 
1924-25 Public 4; Private 3; total 7, 
1925-26 Public 3; Private 3; total 6; Graduates 
2H T, 
White Accredited High Schools: 
1925-26 Public 194; Private 26; total 220. 
An excellent little Bulletin on Negro Education 
in Arkansas expresses a great need for a State Sup- 
_ervisor of Negro High Schools to be added to the 
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F our Year State Accredited High Schools for Negroes 


in Seventeen Southern States 


By W. A. Robinson, Supervisor of High Schools, Division of Negro Education, North Carolina State De- 
. partment of Education 


State Department of Education. This appointment 
may have been made at this time. The same bulletin 
complains that: “The heads of these schools do not 
yet seem to.realize the importance of having their 
schools accredited and hence their response to re- 
quests is not yet what it should be.” 

Arkansas further admits that Negro high schools 
are accredited on different standards from white 
schools and the State Supervisor thinks that the 
standard should be different. The bulletin mention- 
ed above, however, states that, “As a result of the 
progress that has been made in so short a time the 
State Department of Education is now considering 
the matter of adopting the same standards for Negro 
high schools which apply to white high schools. Such 
a change would have a tendency to improve the 
Negro high schools and place their work on a higher 
plane. 

As will be shown further, several States consider 
it advisable to adopt separate standards for schools 
for the two races, the chief reason being to have a 
number of Negro high schools meet the standards 
and be listed as “Accredited”. We must agree with 
Arkansas that adopting identical standards for both 
school systems will have a tendency to improve 
Negro high schools, and further it removes the 
danger of a caste tendency in the educational philos- 
ophy of a State, 

The State Department of Education collects and 
publishes data on Negro high schools identical to 
that on white high schools. 

The list of State accredited schools follows: 

A. M. and N. School, public, R. E. Malone, Princi- 
pal, Pine Bluff. 


Arkansas Baptist College, H S, private, P: L. 
Lindsay, Principal, Little- Rock. 

M. W. Gibbs High School, Public, I. T. Gilliam, 
Principal, Little Rock. 

Langston High School, 
Principal, Hot Springs? 

Philander-Smith High School, private, H. P. Ken- 
nedy, Principal, Little Rock. ' 

Arkansas-Haygood Ind. Inst., private, D. R. Glass, 
Moten. 


Florida: Negroes 329,487; whites 638,135. 

Negro accredited high schools: 

1924-25 public 1; private 0; total 1. 

1925-26 public 2; private 0; total 2; Graduates 6. 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 public 138; private 3; total 141. 

There are several large cities in Florida and num- 
erous private institutions. The two State accredited 
schools, however, are not located in the largest cities 


public, P. A. Goldstein, 
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and no one of the large institutional high schools has 
yet been accredited by the State Florida has one 
standard of accreditment for all its schools and col- 
lects the same data from all schools that are interest- 
ed in returning reports. So few of the Negro high 
schools have made these voluntary reports, however, 
that the data on Negro schools have not been in- 
cluded in the State publications. It is impossible, 
therefore, to secure information in the Negro high 
school situation in Florida from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. A slender bulletin on the Prog- 
ress and Status of Negro Education in Florida is 
available which in its opéning paragraph admits 
that “everyone knows” that the State constitutional 
mandate regarding provisions for Negro schools 
“has been almost uniformly disregarded.” 

The list of State accredited four-year high schools 
follows: 

Central High School, public, Clarence C. Walker, 
Prin., Palatka. 

Lincoln High School, public, A. Quinn Jones, 
Prin, Gainesville. 

Georgia: Negroes 1,689,114; Whites 1,206,365. 

Negro accredited High schools: ¥ 

1924-25, public 2; private 9; total 11. 

1925-26, public 3; private 9; total 12, Graduates 
422. 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26, total public and private 309. 

Of all the States of the Lower South, Georgia is 
fortunate in having a large amount of private funds 
invested in good secondary schools for Negroes. 
Much of this, of course, is in the city of Atlanta 
which with all is not yet adequately provided for in 
this field of education. 

There is only one State standard for the accredit- 
ment of all schools and identical data are collected 
and published for high schools of both races. “Sev- 
eral Negro schools will perhaps be accredited” for 
1926-27, 

Both the Negro principals and the State authori- 
ties of Georgia seem interested in making longer 
the list of State accredited high schools for Negroes, 
Georgia N. & I. School, Albany... Public 


High & Industrial School, Athens... ...Publie 
Knox Institute & Indus. School, Athens........... Private 
Atlanta University Academy, Atlanta... Private 
Morehouse High School, Atlanta... Private 
Morris Brown University Academy, Atlanta...Private 
Spelman College High School, Atlanta... Private 
Paine College Academy, Augusta... Private 
Selden N. & I. Institute, Brunswick... Private 
Arce We SChool eh onsyth.- sale ck pene en sas Public 
Ballard N; College, Macon) eu «ee tie Private 


Allen Normal & Indus School, Thomasville, Private 
Kansas: Negroes 57,925; Whites 1,708,906. 
Negro accredited high schools: 
1924-25 public 1; private 2; total 3. 
1925-26 public 1; private 0; total 1; Graduates 93. 


White accredited high schools (mixed) : 
1925-26 public 642; private 43; total 685. 





For some reason the State High School Supervisor 4 
did not include in the reply to the questionnaire the : 


two private schools reported on the questionnaire — 
Hither this is an oversight or these — 
is only one separate high school for Negroes main- — 


for 1924-25. 
two schools have been dropped from the list. There 


tained in the State. Except for Kansas City, Negro 
and white students attend the same high schools. 
The State Supervisor of High Schools also expresses 


her disapproval of different standards for the two _ 


races. 
Negro accredited High School. . 
Sumner High School, public, J. A. Hodge, Prin., 
Kansas City. 


KENTUCKY: Negroes 235,938; Whites 2,180,560. 

Negro accredited high schools: 

1924-25 Public 11; private 0; total 11. 

1925-26 Public 14; private 0; total 14; graduates 
UW 2Ps 

White accredited high schools: 


1925-26 public 342; private 73; total 415. 


It is difficult to secure definite data on Negro 


iq 


aa 
- 
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high schools from the State Department of Educa- 


tion. 


Three different and conflicting reports re- 


ceived this year make it difficult to make a Satis. i 
factory statement here of the Kentucky situation. 


Below are given the statistics received in a letter 
from the Supervisor of High Schools. 
Attucks, Hopkinsville. 
Bates, Danville. 
Bowling Green. 
Chambers Ave., Georgetown. 
Clinton Street, Frankfort. 
Douglas, Henderson. 
Dunbar, Levington. 
Dunbar, Mayfield. 
Olive Street, Winchester. 
Princeton. 
Providence. 
Shelbyville. 3 
Simmons Street, Versailles. 


The above, however, does not seem to be in ‘agree- | 
ment with the Kentucky Public School Directory 4 
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1926-27. It has not been possible to secure infor-_ : | 


mation reconciling these two. Kentucky has one 






standard of accreditment for all high schools and F i 


collects and publishes the same data regarding all 
The Supervisor states that he does not ©) 
consider it advisable to have two standards of ace 


high schools. 


creditment for schools for the two races. 
LOUISIANA: Negroes 700,257; Whites 1,096,611 
Negro. accredited high schools: y. 
1924-25 public 3; private 0; total 3. a 
1925-26 public 3; private 1; total 4; greitats i 
White accredited high schools: 
1925-26 public 340; private 53; total 393. 
















The State of Louisiana has one standard for 
schools of both races but the Supervisor of High 
Schools expresses himself in favor of setting up sep- 
arate standards for Negro high schools. He gives 
no reason for this attitude, and it maybe that Mr. 
Trudeau feels that the State Standards for all 
schools should be more flexible. However, they do 
not seem too inflexible for 393 of the white high 
schools. What per cent this number represents of 
all the white four year high schools I do not know. 
a _The accredited Negro ‘high schools are listed be- 
low: , 
- Baton Rouge Colored H. S. public, J. M. Frazier, 
Principal, Baton Rouge. 
Central Colored H. S., public, R. E. Brown, Prin- 
cipal, Shreveport. 
' McDonogh No. 35, Colored H. S., public, J. W. 
- Hoffman, Principal, New Orleans. 
_ Xavier University High School, private, New Or- 
_ leans. 
_. MARYLAND: Negroes 244,479; Whites 1,204,787. 
Negro Accredited high schools: 
1924-25 public 5; private 2; total 7. 
1925-26 public 10; private 2; total 12; graduates 
520 (including Balto. 378). 
White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 public 125; private 0; total 125. 
The State of Maryland has different standards 
; for the two races in that Negro high schools “are 
required to have 8 months in the term while the 
whites have 9 months.” It seems that the different 
standards for Negro schools were adopted last year 
so that the increased number of schools accredited in 
this state as in some others in this statement do not 
represent any great progress in high school develop- 
ment for Negroes toward higher standards but a 
progress of standards downward to fit school con- 
ditions. One may well doubt if this increase in ac- 
| credited “schools representing no marked change in 
} school conditions is much of a stimulus to achieve- 
i ment. The questions might also be raised: 1. As to 
| whether these students are being prepared for col- 
| leges of the same standard. 2. Does the State issue 
| the same certificate to teachers from both types of 
} schools; if not, then the Negroes are forfeiting their 
strongest plea for equality in the State salary scale. 


hast, 


















hin this policy. The same data on both systems of 

thigh schools are collected and published. 

List of Negro accredited high schools: 

i rederick St., public, Douglas King, Principal, Cum- 

| berland. - 

-|Stanton, public, F. B. Butler, Principal, Annapolis. 

-WKennard, public, O. G. Weaver, Principal, Denton. 

\Solored High, public, Robert S. Chase, Principal, 
Eikton. 

»omonkey, public, T. L. McDonald, Pomonkey. 

‘olored High, public, Theodore Randolph, Cam- 

bridge. 
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The Supervisor makes no expression as to his belief: 

















Lincoln, public, Maurice Reid, Principal, Frederick. 

Garnett, public, Elmer Hawkins, Principal, Chester- 
town. 

Marlboro Colored, public, W. D. Elam, Principal, 
Upper Marlboro. 

Easton Colored, public, Thomas S. Kemp, Principal 
Easton. 

Hagerstown Colored, public, Chas. 
Principal, Hagerstown. 

Salisbury Colored, Public, Chas. H. Chipman, Prin- 

cipal, Salisbury. 

Frederick Douglas, public, Mason Hawkins, Princi- 
pal, Baltimore. 

Bowie Normal School, public, L. S. James, principal, 
Bowie. 

Princess Ann Academy, private, Thos. 
Principal, Princess Ann. 

Morgan College, private, John O. Spencer, Principal, 
Baltimore. 

MISSISSIPPI: Negroes 935,184, Whites 853,962. 

Negro accredited high schools: 

1924-25 public 7; private 7; total 16. 

1925-26 public 7; private 8; total 15; No grad- 
uates. 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 total 290. 

The Bulletin of the State Department of Educa- 
tion 1926-27 on accredited High Schools and Colleges 
by Frank C. Jenkins, Supervisor of Secondary 
Schools, is evidence that the State does not publish 
the same data on Negro high schools as that on white 
high schools. However, much more information is 
given this year than last. 

’ Negro ecredited High Schools: 

Alcorn College, Claiborne. 

Clarksdale (Tr. School), Coahoma. 

Edwards (Southern Christian Institute), Hinds. 

Greenville (Sacred Heart), Washington, 

Gulfport, Harrison. 

Hattiesburg, (Eureka), Forrest. 

Hattiesburg, (Miss. Indus. College), Forest. 

Holly Springs (Rust College), Marshall. 

Meridian (Haven Teachers College), Lauderdale. 

Meridian (St. Josephs), Lauderdale. 

Meridian (Wechsler), Lauderdale. 

Mound Bayou (Training School), Bolivar. 

Okolona (Indus. School), Chickasaw. 

Utica (N. & I. School) Copiah. 

Vicksburg (Magnolia Ave., School), Warren. 

MISSOURI: Negroes 178,241; Whites 3,225,044. 

Negro Accredited High Schools: 

1924-25 public 8; private 0; total 8. 

1925-26 public 8; private 2; total 10. 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 public 562; private ?; total 562. 

Missouri requires all schools to meet the same 
standards of accreditment and the Inspector of 
Negro Schools is opposed to different standards for 
schools for the two races. The State gathers and 


Hodges, Jr., 


H. Kiah, 
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publishes uniform data for the two school systems. 
Negro accredited High Schools: 
Bartlett High, public, J. E. Jones, Principal, St. Jo- 


seph. 

Sumner High, public, F. L. Williams, Principal, St. 

ee Louis: : 

Lincoin High, public, H. O. Cook, Principal, Kansas 
City. 

Lincoln High, public, C. C. Hubbard, Principal, Se- 
dalia. 

Douglas High, public, W. B. E. Hughes, Principal, 
Springfield. 

Douglas High, public, M. A. May, Principal, Colane 
bia. 


Lincoln Univ. Academy, State, N. B. Young, Princi- 
pal, Jefferson City. 

Western College, private, C. Richardson, Principal, 
Kansas City. 

Geo. R. Smith, private (Discontinued). 

NORTH CAROLINA: Negro 763,407; White 1,- 
783,779, 

Negro accredited high schools 

1924-25 public 20; private 23; total 43. 

1925-26 public 25; private 24; total 49; graduates 
1,220. 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 public 453; private 41; total 494. 

In North Carolina there is no difference made with 
regard to the two systems of schools in standards or 
the collection and publishing of data. This is the 
expressed policy of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and has been since the first high schools were 
accredited. Further there is but one course of study 
for all the high schools of the state. 

The list of Negro accredited high schools is as fol- 
lows: 

(There are 5 classes of accredited schools as fol- 
lows) I-AA; I-A; I-B; II-A; II-B. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 



















Classification 

Post Office Name of School 1924 1925 1926 
Asheville—Allen Home School... 1-B II-B Ii-A 
Bricks—J. K. Bricks... U-B JI-A II-A 
Burgaw—Normal & Indus. Se. II-B II-A I-A 
Charlotte=J.°S. Smith(H S228. TzA Tew I-A 
Concord—Scotia Womens College... II-B TE Al ies TE 
Franklinton—Albion Academy... I-B I-A 
Franklinton—Christian Colicsaul II-B TI-A 
Greensboro—Bennett College. I-A T-A 
Greensboro—Immanuel Lutheran. _IT-A I-A TI-A 
Henderson—Henderson Institute... A J-A T-A 
Kings Mountain—Lincoln Acadmy H-A TI-A 
Kinston—Kinston College. Ee UI-B II-B 
Kittrell—Kittrell College CH. avs I-A I-A 
Laurinburg—Normal & Indus. Sa II-B TI-A 
Lumberton—Thompson Institute... II-B II-B 
Lumberton—Redstone Academy... II-B 
Oxford—Mary Potter School... I-A I-A 
New Bern—E. N. C. Indus. Ac... II-B II-B 
Raleigh—Shaw University... I-A II-A II-A 
Raleigh—St. Augustine School......... I-A I-A IL-A 
Rich Square—Rich Square Institute.._.II-B I-B I-A 
Salisbury—Livingstone College (H)..... I-B I-B I-A 
Sedalia—Palmer Memorial Inst.......... II-B II-A TI-A 
Troy—Peabody Academy.................._ II-B II-B II-A 






















PUBLIC SCHOOLS: ; 
Asheville—Stephens-Lee High Se... I-A 
Charlotte—Second Ward High Se... I-B LA 
Clinton—Sampson Co. Training Se. 
Dunn—Harnett Co. Training Sec... ie 
Durham—Hillside Park High 36 Gan eee e SLA 













I-A 
Durham—N. C. College (H. S.).0000000. I-A I-A 
Elizabeth City—State Normal Sc... I-A I-AA 
Fayetteville—State Normal School........ I-A T-AA 
Goldsboro—Dillard High School... = 
Greensboro—A. & T. College (H. S.).. I-A I-A 
High Point—Normal High School... I-B I-B 
Kinston—Tower Hill High School... II-B 
Method—Berry O’Kelly Tr. Se........0......1]-A I-A . 
New Bern—West St. High School... II-B 


Reidsville—Washington High School... I-B I-B 
Rocky Mount—Linecoln High School. a 














Salisbury—J. C. Price High Sc I-A 
Smithfield—Johnson Co. Tr. Ree. I-A 
Tarboro—Colored High School... II-B _ H-B 
Washington—Colored High School.. 
Wilmington—Williston High School... I-A Isa 
Winton—Waters Training School... II-B II-B 
Winston Salem—Columbian Heights.....I-AA I-AA 
Willson—Colored High School... II-B : 
Wise—-Warren Co. Training Se... = II-B 


OKLAHOMA: Negroes 149,408 
Negro accredited high schools: 


1924-25 public 9; private 0; total 9. 

1925-26 public 8; private 0: total 8; ovadunteost 

White accredited high onesie: 

1925-26 public and private total 420. 

The same standards of accreditment are applied | 
to all the high schools of Oklahoma regardless of = 
race and State High School Inspector considers this “i 
the best policy for the State to pursue. The State a 
also collects and publishes uniform data for both 
systems. Oklahoma is one of the Southern States 
that belong to the North Central Association — of i 
Colleges and Secondary Schools but so far none of S: 
the Negro high schools has been accredited by that 
Association. 


ee 1,821,194. 





are: 


Douglass High School, Oklahoma City 
Colored High School, Boley. me 
Lincoln High School, Chickasha. Sas 
Faver High School, Guthrie. es 
C. A. N. U. High School, Langston ae 
Washington High School, Luther 
Colored High School, Maclester. 
Manual Training High School, Muskogee, _ 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Negroes 864,719; Whi 
818,538. | ae 


Negro accredited high schools: 
1924-25 public 0; private 0; total 0. 
1925-26 public 0; private 0; total 0. 
White accredited high schools: (). 


4 ee ar Se aS oe 
eee pee 











‘the State accredits Negro schools at all. Up until 
1925-26 accrediting meant that the graduates would 
_ be awarded diplomas granting admission to the State 
Colleges. 

- The Supervisor states that he thinks there should 
be only one standard of accreditment for the two 
schools, He says further that while the same data 
- is collected about all high schools, only that regard- 
_ ing white schools is published. 


TENNESSEE: Negroes 461,758; whites 1,885,993. 
' Negro accredited high schools: 

1924-25 public 9; private 0; total 9. 
_ 1925-26 public 12; private 0; total 12; graduates 
tT; 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 public 304; private 12; total 316. 


ye ee a 


Replies from the State Department of Education 
Indicate that Tennessee has one standard of ac- 
_creditment for‘both systems of schools and that this 
is the accepted policy of the State. Further the 
State Department collects and publishes identical 
‘data on high schools in the State literature. One 
who reads the State literature on high schools, how- 
ever, will get the impression that little attention 
is given to Negro high schools. 


- Negro accredited high schools: 
Shelbyville Colored High School, Shelbyville. 
_ College Hill High School, Cleveland. 
Bruce High School, Dyersburg. 
- Haywood Co. Training School, Brownsville. 
McReynolds High School, South Pittsburg. 
_ Bradley High School, Murfreesboro. 
_ Manassas High School, Memphis, 
_ Shelby Co. Training School, Lucy 
Union High School, Gallatin 
- Bernard High School, McMinnville. 
_ Langston High School, Johnson City. 
_ Wilson Co. Exaining School, Lebanon. 


TEXAS: Neonat: 741,694; Whites 3,918,165. 
Negro accredited High schoole 
(1924-25 public 4; private 3; total 7. 


1925-26 public 15; private 10; total 25; graduates 
943. 


Be aice last year Texas has greatly increased the 
number of her accredited Negro high schools. One 
would like to believe that this increase represented a 
marked development in high school facirities since 
last year and a profound change of attitude in Texas 
on high schools for Negroes. 

- The facts, however, are that since last year the 
stimulus of a goal of high achievement has been 
taken away from the Negro high school and lower 
standards of accreditment applied to these schools. 
The increased number, therefore, measures the ex- 
tent to which standards have been lowered rather 
than the improvement of Negro high schools. Texas 
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has made D. B. Taylor the Special High School 
Agent for Negro schools which probably means much 
more attention than formerly will be given to the 
Negro high schools. Mr. Taylor says of these 
standards that they are “not a sufficient guarantee 
of adequate conditions for teaching science.” He 
says further that there is no minimum training re- 
quirement for teachers allowed in these accredited 
high schools. He is sure that most of the schools 
more than meet the minimum requirements for ac- 
creditment and that “changes will be made from 
year to year in these requirement that will require 
superior standards.” 


- The list of accredited high schools follows: 


Booker T. Washington, public, J. J. Rhoads, Princi- 
pal, Dallas 

Charlton-Pollard, public, T. J. Charlton, Principal 
Beaumont. 

Douglass High School, public, S. J. Sutton, Principal, 
San Antonio. 

Jarvis Christian Institute, Ed. S., private, J. N. 
Erwin, Principal, Hawkins. 

Sam Huston Academy Dept., private, Dean Mohr, 
Principal, Austin. 

Prairie View Academy, public, W. R. Berks, Princi- 
pal, Prairie View. 

Tillotson College H. S. Dept., private, J. T. Hodges 

Principal, Austin. 

Guadalupe College H. S. Dept,, private, L. G. Jolley, 
Principal, Sequin. 

Wiley College H. S. Dept., private, W. E. Daniel, 
Principal, Marshall. 

Bishops College H. S. Dept., private, C. H. Maxson, 
Principal, Marshall. 

Texas College H. S. Dept., private, L. D. Patton, 
Principal, Tyler. 

Mary Allen Seminary H. S., private, B. R. Smith, 

Principal, Crockett. 

Anderson, public, L. C. Anderson, Principal, Austin. 

St. John’s Institute, Orphan’s home, W. B. Camp- 
bell, Principal, Austin. 

Jack Yates, public, James D. Ryan, Principal, Hous- 
ton. 

Old Colored High, able W. E. Miller, Houston. 

Lincoln, public, W. E. Sampson, Principal, Port Ar- 
thur 

Dunbar, public, B. A. Jackson, Principal, Texarkana. 

Moore, public, B. T. Wilson, Principal, Waco. 

Im. Terrell, public, L. M. Johnson, Principal, Fort 

Worth. 

Gibbons, public, E. W. Bailey, Principal, Paris. 

Jackson, public, G. W. Jackson, Principal, Corsiciana 

Central, public, J. R. Gibson, Principal, Galveston. 

Central, oublic, H. B. Pemberton, Principal, Mar- 

shall. 


VIRGINIA: Negroes 690,017; 
Negro accredited high schools: 


1924-25 public 9; private 9; total 18. 


Whites 1,617,909. 
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1925-26 public 8; private 11; total 19; graduates 
507. (public schools). 

White accredited high schools: 

1925-26 public 369; private 60; Total 429. 

The State of Virginia does not have a double 
standard of accreditment for her high schools for 
the two races but the Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation thinks that there should be different stand- 
ards. At present the only difference is in the lower 
salaries allowed in Negro high schools. The State 
collects and publishes the same data for all schools. 
It seems, however, to neglect private as against pub- 
lic schools in the collection of data. So far accredit- 
ed high schools have come only in the larger cities 
with one possible exception. 

The list is as follows: 

Armstrong High School, public, W. W. Townsend, 
Richmond. 

Dunbar High School, public, C. W. Reynolds, Nor- 
folk. 

Booker T. Washington, public, Miss Helen D. Urqu- 
hart, Lynchburg. 

Harrison High School, public, Miss Lucy Addison, 
Roanoke. 

Huntington High School, public, L. F. Palmer, New- 
port News. 

Norcom High School, public, W. E. Riddick, Ports- 
mouth. 

Peabody High School, 
Petersburg. 


Virginia Normal & Industrial H. S., public, Luther 
P. Jackson, Petersburg. 


Virginia Randolph Tr. School, public, Mrs. Aretha 
R. Davis, Glen Allen. 


Bluestone Harmony H. S., private, M. C. Rux, Keys- 


public, James. E. Shields, 


ville. 

Christianburg N. & I., private, A. M. Walker, Cam- 
bria. 

Hampton Academy, private, J. L. B. Buck, Hamp- 
ton. 


Hartshorn Memorial College, private, David G. Mul- 
lison, Richmond. 


Manassas Industrial School, 


private, 
Taylor, Manassas. 


William C. 

St. Frances De Sales Inst., private, Sister M. Sophie, 
Rock Castle. 

St. Paul High School, private, Rev. James Russell, 
Lawrenceville. 

Thyne Institute, private, Frank M. Wilson, Chase 

Ox tye 

Van De Vyver School, private, Mother M. Viridian, 
Richmond. 

Virginia Theological Seminary & Col. H. S., private, 
R. C. Woods, Lynchburg. 

Virginia Union University H. S., 


private, W. J. 
Clark, Richmond. 














WEST VIRGINIA: Negroes 86,345; White - ig 
377,235. 


Negro accredited high aohoniee 


1924-25 public 12; private 1; total 13. 

1925-26 public 15; private 1; total 16; prague 
$27. 

White accredited high schools: 

1924-25 public 188; private 5; total 193. © 

West Virginia among the states with dual systems — 
of schools comes nearer than any to making no dis- — 
crimination between the two systems physically ori 
spiritually. 

_ Negro accredited high schools: P: 
Charleston, public, J. F. J. Clark, principal, Charles- 


ton, West Va. * 
Clarksburg, public, E. B. Sanders, principal, Clarks- 
burg. . 
Adkins Di:! High, public, S. B Moon, punsrel @ 5 
Gary. iG 3 
Huntington, public, H. D. Hazlewood, principal, 
Huntington. a. 
Browns Creek Dist., public, E. W. Barrier, principal, & 
Kimball. 


Be 
London, public, Leonard Barnett, principal, tenders - 


Montgomery, public, G. W. Whiting, principe Mont- 










gomery. x 
Northfork Dist., public, J. W. ES principal 
Northfork. 4 
Elkhorn Dist., public, UeH= Pranty; prince Pow Z 
hatan. apts! | 
Parkersburg, public, J. R. Jefferson, principal 


Parkersburg. 


Wheeling, public, J. H. Rainbow, tae Wheeling | 
Williamson, public, M. C. Lunderman, princi ns 
Williamson. me: 
Bluefield, public, Jas. L. Hill, principal, Bluefield. 
Storer, public, Harper’s Ferry. 2 


1925-26 public 369; private 60; total 429. 













Cheyney is Miss Evangeline R. Hall. Miss Hall has 
given byeaty. years to the service of the ei 


by year continuous summer study at Harvard. 
ideals of scholarship and of the professional and 
cial responsibility of the teacher are of the high 
and she is unceasing and uncompromising in her 
forts to keep up the highest professional standa 
both of conduct and service. Her influence has 
felt over a wide area through the successful tea 
whom she has taught and inspired. 
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SUMMARY 
“State Accredited a Fe 
Population Four Year High Schools 8 | ‘a ee 
G wR 3 2 Ba 
eH HO Cree a B x 
Colored White |®8.| §.8 £32 £2 & ot 
Negro | White PN eee el fe coo ie ° 8 
Bates ages) ans goa | eae | Sk 
sal) gee aed eee aes jase! nae a2 a3 5 Eas 
(Seafood alae legs On eo I22| eas | s82 | eka | 2a< 
i | 
Alabama. ........... ee 1,447,032) 0 ‘ 0| 247| 36 ee yes | Yes No No 0 
d arkansas 22:.... A72,220| 1,279,757) 3 3 6] 194) 26 oe yes | Yes Yes | Yes AUT 
. Florida ........ 329,487 se gi «<0 2| 138 3|, 141] no | Yes Yes | No: 6 
Georgia) .2....: 1,689,114] 1,206,365) 3 Siew LZ 309! no |No reply | Yes Yes 422 
BK aNSAS cn 37,925| 1,708,906 we 0 1| 642| 43] 685) no | No Yes Yes 93 
Kentucky  ........... 235,938) 2,180,560 ta 0|. 14] 342] 73) 415} no | No Yes Yes 122 
Louisiana ............ 700,257) 1,096,611 hap | eo A 340| 53) 393) no Yes | Yes°*| Yes 196 
Maryland. ............ 244,479| 1,204,737 10 PAC ea lpA S345) 0| 125] yes |No reply | Yes | Yes | 520* 
Mississippi ......... 935,184) 853,962 7 8) 15 290| no |No reply | ? No is 
Missouri .............. 178,241] 3,225,044 7% 3] 10} 562) 2| 562] no | No | Yes | No o reply 
N. Carolina ...... 763,407| 1,783,779| 25| 24| 49] 453) 41 494| no | No Yes Yes /|1,220 
Oklahoma ........... 149,408] 1,821,194| 8 0 8 420| no | No Yes | Yes |No reply 
S:: Carolina ...... 864,719) 818,538 0 0 0 ? YS yes | No Yes No 0 
Tennessee _......... 461,758] 1,885,993) 12 0| 12) 304| 12] 316] no | No Yes Yes 117 
mexas ws: 741,694| 3,918,165) 15) 10) 25 | 548| yes | Yes Yes | Yes 943 
Wirpinia 32... . 690,017| 1,617,909 8| 11) 19] 369] 60| 429| no | Yes Yes | Yes 507+ 
W. Virginia ...... 86,345) 1,377,235| 15 1} 16] 188 5| 193) no |-No | Yes | Yes Sat 
Metals sees: [12,500,875 28,056,922| 134 71| 205| Total for 16 5 yes|6 yes |1 No |5 No |4750 for 
| | | | [States 5825 | | [14 States. 








* inc. Balt. 378; }Pub. only. 
































Department of High School Education’s “Follow Up” 


Program for Accreditment 
By H. C. Trenholm 


The Department of High School Education of 


the National Association of Teachers in Colored 


Schools in its meeting last July was concerned with 


the problems of standardization and accreditment. 
‘The published report of Mr. W. A. Robinson was 
- discussed. Further reports on the actual conditions 
in the several states were made by the principals 


represented. A resolution respecting the high school 
situation was proposed and found official expression 


in the report of the Association’s Committee on 


Findings and Resolutions which were adopted at 


the Hot Springs meeting and published in the Nov- 


ember issue of “The Bulletin.” Plans for a follow- 
up program during the current year with both 
the states and the regional associations were pro- 
jected. We herewith report the progress of our 
efforts thus far. 

A request for rating of Negro High Schools was 
made to the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at their meeting held in Jackson, 
Mississippi, in December. The following letter, ad- 


| a, ee 


dressed to Dr. N. W. Walker and preceded by a 
personal conference on the matter, indicates the 
conditions set forth in our appeal: 

“The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools at its annual meeting at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, on July 30, 1926, passed resolutions di- 
recting its representatives to make a request of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that it would accredit the Negro high 
schools in its territory. 

“The Southern Association operates in the terri- 
tory in which will be found by far the larger num- | 
ber of Negro high schools. It is, however, the only 
one of the great regional associations that does not 
rate all of the schools in its territory. 

“These resolutions were passed on to the National 
Association by the Department of High School Edu- 
cation. The members of that Department having 
been brought face to face with the need for such a 
move for the following reasons: 

1. An investigation made last Spring by Mr. W. 
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A. Robinson, Supervisor of Negro High Schools of 
North Carolina, shows that for ten million Negroes 
in the Southern States there are only 166 State 
accredited high schools. The four leading States 
being North Carolina with 43, followed by Virginia 
with 18, West Virginia with 13, and Kentucky with 
11. A consideration of these schools by the South- 
ern Association would surely aid materially in in- 
creasing the present small and inadequate number. 

2. In several States where the high schools for 
colored students have fully met the standards and 
have been accredited by the State Department of 
Education, difficulty has been experienced by the 
graduates in getting admission to colleges that ac- 
cept applicants on credentials only from high schools 
rated by a regional association. 

3. A few high schools in each of the Southern 


States are now ready and eager to go beyond the © 


standards set by their respective States and to meet 


the standards of a Nationally recognized regional — 


association. The measurement of such high schools 
by the exacting objective standards of the Southern 
Association would be most stimulating indeed to 
all of the Negro high schools, whether they stand 
or fall by such measurement. 


“We realize that there are some difficulties but 
we believe that most of these difficulties will dis- 
appear when it is understood that what we want 
for these schools is a chance to be measured by your 
association and that we are not asking for partici- 
pation in the Association. 


“Finally, Sir, we believe that the membership of 
your Association, when it considers this matter, 
will >e willing to assume some responsibility for 
these struggling Negro high schools here in the 
South. Many of them are inspectorial officers in 
the various States and will have first hand know- 
ledge of the almost insurmountable difficulties these 
schools have met in their slow and painful develop- 
ment and have given their sympathetic and efficient 
aid whenever possible. 


“As additional information we might state that 
the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools was incorporated in 1902 and functions par- 
ticularly in those twenty states having separate 
schools for colored children, name—Alabama, Ark- 
ansas, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Maryland: We might also state that 
the National Education Association has recognized 
this association and there has been appointed a 
joint committee of five representatives of each as- 
sociation which will suggest and promote proposals 
which both associations can sponsor jointly to im- 
prove school conditions for colored children.” 

The result and initial success of the appeal is in- 
dicated in the following paragraph of a letter from 


Southern States may be accredited upon the same ‘ 









































Mr. J. oe Highsmith, Director of ‘the* Nor 5 
Carolina Division of School Inspection: — * 


“The Commission on Secondary Education ap- — 
pointed a Committee to study the question of ac- 
crediting colored high schools by the Southern As- 
sociation, the Committee to make its report at the 
next meeting of the Association, in Jacksonville, : 
Florida, in 1927. This Committee, of which I am 
Chairman, will give most careful consideration to . 
this question and I am of the opinion that the Com- 
mission on Secondary Education will approve of an 
arrangement whereby colored high schools in the 


basis as white high schools. Of course this is my 
opinion growing out of the sympathetic consideration | 
which was given to this question by the Commission © 
at the Jackson meeting. I shall be glad to render 


_ every possible assistance in this connection.” 


In order that the various high school: inspectors 
in the Southern States might be in the attitude to 
act upon this matter at the Jackson meeting and a 
also in order that these representatives might in- $ “3 
cidentally be stimulated to further action on the 
proposal of satisfactory accreditment of High ~ 
Schools for Negroes in their respective States, a 
copy of the letter to Dr. Walker was sent to them. 
Some interesting replies were received. We take 
the opportunity here to quote paragraphs from sev 
eral of these letters. Sees 

Supervisor Charles F. Trudeau of Lowman 
writes: #2 gas 

“I am favorably disposed to the suggestion con- _ 
tained in your letter to Dr. Walker, and I shall be 
glad to learn more of your proposition at the time 
of the meeting in Jackson, Mississippi.” oS 


State Supervisor R. M. Sealey of Florida ace 
knowledges the communication thus: 


“Your communication presents a matter of in- 
ter est to me and one which I am sure deserves con- aS 
sideration. I feel, however, that in the brief. half-— ; 
day that I have in the office at this time that I am_ 
unable to give the matter sufficient consideration a 
to afford an intelligent reaction to the matter, — Lea 
shall study the question, however, between now and | 
the time of the Jackson meeting of the Association y 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, and shall have some intelligent opinion by Re 
the time the matter is presented there.” “seers 

State Supervisor M. R. Owens of Arkansas, the — 
State in which our 1926 meeting was held, writes 
in this positive fashion: — SS Se 


“In view of the rapid development of Negro high 5 
schools in the South, there is now a distinct need 
for Teceniiee of these schools by a regional ass 









in securing proper recognition for Negro high 
-schools in the South. However, Arkansas schools 


are no longer affiliated with the Southern Associa- 
tion. 
_ of the North Central Association. 
- the State High School Supervisor in Arkansas is 


Our high schools and colleges are members 
For this reason 


not an official in the Southern Association.” 
” Assistant Supt. L. W. Rogers of Florida, in re- 
ferring the matter to Dr. Roemer at Gainsville, 


Make some significant comment in the following 


- paragraph: 

“T have just received from W. A. Robinson, Pres- 
ident of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, a statement in regard to his asso- 
ciation’s appeal to the Southern Association for 
recognition of Negro high schools. He states that 
the association is not asking that representatives 
of the high schools be admitted to membership in 
the Southern Association, but merely that Southern 
_ Association standards be applied to Negro high 
schools and that the high schools be certified as 
having met the requirements. I am not entirely 


_ familiar with the Southern Association organization 


_ and what it has done in this matter, but it appears 


to me that if the Southern Association’s standards 
could be applied to the Negro high schools, that 
action would result in stimulating improvement of 
the Negro high schools of the various states in the 
South. I am, therefore, passing this on to you for 
consideration.” 

_ That some interest in the whole matter is being 


manifest in Georgia is indicated in a paragraph of 


a letter from State Supervisor E. A. Pound: 
“As to our interest in the education of colored 


; youth, will say that Dr. J. S. Stewart, Secretary, 


Walter Hill, and I called a meeting last January 
of presidents of Colored Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. We had a most interesting meeting and 
our object was to bring about a development in 
standards. of the colored schools in the state. We 
acquainted those present with the recognized stand- 
ards and many expressed their purpose to meet 
these eventually. The meeting was considered so 
worth while that Dean Adams, President of Atlanta 
University, in cooperation with Dr. Stewart, Mr. 
Hill and myself called another meeting for next 
January for this purpose. 
sults of these meetings will more and more be that 
colored schools will measure up to some recognized 
standing.” 

The attitude toward the possible contribution of 
the Association of Colleges for Negro Youth is in- 
dicated in two quotations. The following excerpt 
from Mr. Pound is suggestive: 

“It seems to me that if the presidents of colored 
colleges and secondary schools would develop their 
own association, it would be well for them to ask 
that the Southern Association of Colleges exercise 
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more than glad to render any possible assistance 


I believe that the re- 


recognized agencies. 
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merely an advisory capacily in reference to such 
an association.” 

Dr. N. B. Young, of the Board of Trustees of the 
Association, writes: 

“T have read your letter to the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the mat- 
ter of recognition of the high schools of our group 
by that association and I trust that arrangements 
can be made by which such recognition can be had. 
If the high schools for Negroes can secure a rating 
by that association the next step will be to secure 
a rating for the colleges, either directly or through 
the recognition of the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth by that Association. 

With such an initial reaction, we have the basis 
for a hope that some definite progress will be made 
and a reason to pursue with renewed enthusiasm, 
our program of effort to get our High Schools rated 
by the recognized agencies and on a desirable basis. 
President Robinson of our Association, whose inter- 
est and initiative in the plea for accreditment on 
high standards has stimulated much action in this 
matter, expresses ‘his hope to Mr. Highsmith in this 
paragraph: 

“T am particularly pleased that the Commission 
on Secondary Education appointed you as chairman 
of the committee to study the question of accredit- 
ing our colored high schools. Because of your ex- 
pressed interest in the matter and your hearty pre- 
sentation of it to the Commission, yeur appointment 
is to me an indication of the interest with which 
the proposal was received and the favorable con- 
sideration given it. I may say that there is prob- 
ably no other one thing which the organized white 
school men of the South could do just now that 
would go so far toward expressing their interest 
in the colored schools and toward encouraging the 
healthy development of these schools than to rec- 
ognize one here and there as meeting strict stand- 
ards and worthy of the respectful consideration of 
school men anywhere.” 


The membership of the Department of High 
School Education, the membership of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, the 
teachers and educational administrators who deal 
with the problems of high school education for Ne- 
groes—all are herewith challenged to extend their 
efforts in bringing high schools for Negroes up. to 
standards and in having these standard high schools 
properly rated and fully accredited by the various 
Two sections from the report 
of the special committee on findings of the Depart- 
ment of High School Education, are suggestive of 
the considerations and principles to be kept in mind 
as we work upon the problem in our various situa- 
tions. 


2. “It is our sentiment that more serious effort 
should be given to the accreditment of high schools 
for Negroes. The same thorough technique of rat- 
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ing should be applied to high schools for Negroes 
as is applied to other high schools. The cursory 
examination and approval on vague “Negro stand- 
ards” should not be practiced in any instance.” 

3. “We urge that the standards for rating high 
schools for Negroes be identical with those used 
for white students. Stiff standards are necessary 
if we are to insure continuous progress in our high 
schools. We should not countenance any lowering 
of the standards which have been found desirable 
and acceptable for the recognized high schools. 

(a) As a subordinate phase of this topic, we 
might indicate that these identical standards should 
apply to all the items considered in the rating of 
any high schools. The course of study, building 
facilities, teaching equipment, size of a student body, 


ratio of students to teachers, teaching load, certifi-. 


cate and academic qualifications of faculty and ad- 
ministrative officers—all these items should be ap- 
praised on exactly the same basis for high schools 
for Negroes as for the other accredited high schools 
in each state. 

(b) As another subordinate phase of this topic 
of identical standards, we recommend that the pres- 
ent difficulties be met by setting up certain classes 
of high schools rather than making a lower stand- 
ard temporarily in order to take care of the present 
status of many high schools for Negroes in each 
state. By making the standards for a Class A high 
school identical with those for the other accredited 
high schools in the given state and then setting up 
graded standards for such lower-classed high schools 
(b, ec, ete.,) the high schools can be definitely graded 
on the best standards. This idea of graded classes 
is similar to that being employed now by several 
agencies in the rating of colleges.” 


PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO SCHOOLS IN WIL- 
MINGTON, DELAWARE 


By David A. Ward, Superintendent of Schools 


In Wilmington, the Negro.and the White schools 
are on the same basis in all respects. There is no 
discrimination in the salaries of teachers. The same 
standard of preparation for teaching is required of 
Negro teachers as of white teachers. The schools 
are organized and operated in the same way as the 
white schools. The same attention is given to the 
needs of the schools in the repair and upkeep of 
buildings, janitorial service, and the general fitness 
of the schools to the comfort and convenience of the 
children and teachers. All the Negro schools are in 
charge of Negro principals and teachers, some of 
whom are among the most competent in the school 
system. White and colored schools are housed in 
separate buildings as required by the law of the 
State. In our teachers’ meeting, white and colored 


teachers meet together. In the State, separate /as- re 
sociations are maintained. The City Teachers’ As- 
sociation includes all teachers, white and colored. 

In describing the progress of the Negro schools 
in the last three years, it is only necessary to de- 
scribe the progress of the school system in general. 
Some of the important progressive steps that have — 
been taken may be of particular interest as relates 
to the colored schools. 


Within the last three years, Fire Extinguishers 
have been installed in all schools. In several build- 
ings, extensive alterations have been made for the | 
purpose of removing fire and panic hazards. The ~ 
buildings in which the greatest hazards existed were _ 
selected by a fire hazard expert from New York 
City. The Howard School, which is a combination 
grammar and high school for colored children, was — 
one selected for alteration. It has been improved — 
materially and the danger of fire greatly lessened. 

For the last two years all the teachers of the © 
schoo] system have been working in committees on _ 
the preparation of new courses of study for all the we 
grades. These courses have been completed and z 
are now in use in mimeographed form, being Be 
and criticized for revision. as 


In the special subjects as Art, Music and Namie: ah 
Education, very noticeable progress has been made _ 
in the standard of teaching, and the same type of © 
instruction is given in the colored schools as in the _ 
white schools. In Music, the organization has been Re) 
modified so as to strengthen the work in both the ~ 
white and colored schools. The Supervisor of Music — 
for the colored schools have been made responsible 
directly to the Superintendent and has been given 
full charge of the music for her group of schools. See 





A Department of Physical Education was organ- | 
ized with a Director in charge at the beginning of © 
the year 1924-25. . Under this department, every 
child in the schools is given systematic physical 
training every day. All athletic activities are under 
the general direction of thé Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation. The Director has charge of all schools, — 
white and colored. For the colored schools, there — 
has been provided also a competent Supervisor of 
Physical Education responsible to the Director. — 





tou 

















Under the leadership of a very competent prin- — 
cipal, the Howard school has made particular prog- 
ress in lowering the percentage of retardation in 
the school. A special study of the retardation in 
that school consisting of seventh and eighth grades 
and high school was made and a system of double 
promotions adopted with the result that the retard- 
ation has been very materially reduced and the pu 
pils have received the added inspiration for good 
work by the possibility of being promoted beyon 
their normal grade when found able to do the wo 
The results have been good. 

(Continued on page 30). 
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“WHAT PROFITETH A TEACHER” 
John C. Wright 


It was in the barber shop where words do ever 
“much abound”. It was a senior who was speaking 
and an honor man. He was discussing professions 
and careers. Medicine was favorably considered as 
offering an avenue to both service and wealth. Law 
was thought to be an attractive calling assuring an 
ambitious talented youth a chance for growth, power, 
wide influence, political preferment and_ possible 
wealth. His own trade he was uncertain about as a 
permanent vocation, but he was confident that it 
would be to him a very effectual second line of de- 
fence, and a reliable means of earning his living 
while continuing his course in school. 


Someone who was “listening in” on the discussion 
asked, “ What about teaching? You have mention- 
ed nearly all of the “learned professions”, as a pos- 
sible life calling except teaching”’. 


“Teaching”, said the senior with a _ disdainful 
laugh, “why I’m not ready to starve! I could never 
see why any man would go into teaching unless he 
was either hopelessly in love with that type of ser- 
vice or in trouble.” 


- To me what that promising young high school lad 

felt and believed about the profession of teaching 
deserves more than passing notice. There must be 
something wrong with a profession that is decreas- 
ing rather than increasing in its appeal to the prom- 
ising young men and women of the race, who are 
- face to face with the problem of selecting a life call- 
ing. The youth of our age are no more selfish than 
they have been in former generations. They are 
just as eager to serve and just as ready to make 
- reasonable sacrifices for the privilege of service as 
were the youth of other days. But they have been 
taught that in return for loyal and efficient service, 
they have a right to expect a fair share of that com- 
fort and freedom which come only with economic 
independence. 


‘Even those of us who have been teaching longest 
and love the profession most are forced to admit 
that in comparison with the successful men in other 
professions, the so-called successful teacher presents 
a rather unattractive picture. True his is the joy 
that comes from service and self-sacrifice, but by 
the stern standards of modern times, men are not 
judged by their willingness to suffer martyrdom 
in any cause or field, but rather by their ability to 
pay their debts; to live respectably according to the 
_ standards of the community in which they dwell; to 
feed, clothe, adequately house and educate their 
families; to insure them all the necessities and a few 
of the luxuries which should be found in the homes 
of all educated and cultivated people. _ 


There are few, if any Negro teachers in the South 
today who can do these things upon the salaries 


they are paid, unless they hold an important execu- 
tive or administrative position. Few teachers can 
meet the ordinary financial demands of the home 
without having their wives work also. The loss to 
the home which this arrangement causes is too ob- 
vious to be discussed here. So great is the struggle 
for mere existence in the homes of men who devote 
all of their time, strength and training to teaching, 
that there are few instances where children reared 
in these homes have anything but distaste if not 
disdain for the profession of their fathers. 


Here and there you find men in educational work 
who seem to live in ease and comfort, having about 
them the evidences of success. They are usually 
men, however, who have divided their time and in- 
terest and made their money in another field. As 
one teacher recently very well put it, “I make my 
living laying bricks and follow teaching to retain 
my respectability.” Add to these economic disad- 
vantages, the virtual benevolent autocracy, under 
which the average teacher has to work, stifling 
growth and independence, and encouraging servility, 
insincerity, and littleness, and you have a picture 
which is not glowing with attractiveness to the youth 
seeking a life calling. 


There are, however, some hopeful signs of a better 
day coming for the profession. In the colleges, uni- 
versities and municipal school systems of the North, 
it is gradually being conceded that it takes as much 
for a school teacher to pay the butcher, the baker 
and the candle-stick maker as it does the doctor, 
lawyer or business man. If men of brains, and ideals 
and vision and training are to be recruited and re- 
tained in the profession, they have got to be paid in 
“coin of the realm” in sufficient amount to support 
themselves in independence and respectability—not 
pensioners upon the bounty of some generous over- 
lord. They have got to be encouraged to experiment, 
to grow, to make constructive and lasting contribu- 
tion to the institutions and systems of which they 
are a part. For this growth and contribution they 
have got to be rewarded with salary increase and 
advancement. They have got to be granted a man’s 
right to deal with superiors as man to man, and not 
as a poor, frail, inexperienced if not dangerous, child 
of undeveloped but precocious mentality approaching 
an all-knowing, all-powerful parent whose wisdom 
and dictum are not to be disputed. 


Teaching is a great profession. It was followed 
and glorified by the Master of Men, Himself. It has 
given to the world some of its greatest and most 
admirable characters. To those who give it their 
best, the best should come back to them. The pro- 
fession should be raised to and maintained at the 
status, where it would not only hold the able men 
who are now following it, but challenge the interest 
and choice of the best minds in our colleges and uni- 
versities being trained to serve the world tomorrow. 

































Che Bulletin Challenges a 
Sts Readers 3 cn 











You have been reading The Bulletin for a year. Leaders in education 
and the profession of teaching have been introduced to you and chatted 
with you through its pages. Progressive and far-reaching policies and 
methods have been discussed. If you have obeyed its summons you have 
at least turned your faces in the direction of higher professional attain- 
ment. 







It now issues its last challenge of the year. The Bulletin expects all 
of its readers to join the Pilgrimage of the Live Ones to Nashville, July 
26, 27, 28 and 29. When the convention is history, the chronicler should 
record 5,000 teachers as having attended. Why should you be one of them? 

















The child you teach demands it. 


Your profession needs it. 





You should want it. 





To belong to the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
and to attend its annual meetings should give you— 








More respect for yourself as a wide-awake, progressive teacher. 





More pride in your profession. 





Greater assurance of promotion and advancement. 





The rest and recuperation which come from change of scene and con-— 
tact. Sey 













Can any teacher ignore these gifts? 


ON TO NASHVILLE, FRIENDS! 


































































That the Nashvile meeting is to be one of the 
_ most interesting and constructive in the history of 
_ the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
_ Schools is indicated by a survey of the tentative 
program which has just been received from the 
office of the Executive Secretary. Some of the 
strongest and most out-standing leaders in educa- 
tion among Negroes in America will deliver the 
platform addresses at the open meetings. The fact 


that the sessions will be held in Nashville which 
for generations has been the center of music and 
culture for Negro-Americans insures the very best 
in the line of music. The cultural background is 
unsurpassed. Perhaps more properly than any 


‘other city, should Nashville be called the Athens of 
the South. The best endowed and most progressive 
institutions of the Southern whites—Vanderbilt and 
Peabody—are located there. It is the seat of Fisk 
_ University, the shrine of Negro education in the 
South; and also of Tennessee State, where growth 
and development have been more phenomenal than 
any other of the land grant colleges. 
_ The leaders of the various sectional meetings have 
é ‘submitted outlines of programs which guarantee a 
range and depth of discussion of mooted educational 
_ questions that cannot but’ yield far-reaching and 
- permanent results in the work: of teaching the Ne- 
_ gro child. As far as possible, work of these sections 
will be carried forward by specialists who have es- 
tablished themselves as authorities in their fields. 
_ Teachers who attend the Nashville meeting will get 
more than a pleasant outing. There will be four 
_ days of serious study, inspiring contact, uplifting 
es e2periences, stimulating discussion. 
__ The meeting will be held for the most part on sie 
Peauiital campus of the Tennessee State Agricul- 
tural and Industrial College, where President W. J. 
3 ‘Hale and his faculty will act as hosts to the As- 
_ sociation. Headquarters will be opened in the Ad- 
ministration Building, the public meetings will be 
held for the most part in the Auditorium, and sec- 
tional meetings in halls to be later designated. Every 
facility will be provided for handling the business 
of the Association with accuracy and expedition. 


TUESDAY NIGHT MEETING 
8:00 O’clock 


ex the meeting President W. J. Hale will preside, 
Welcome addresses will be delivered, and the res- 
ponse on behalf of the Association made by Dean 
W. H. Holloway, fourth vice president N. A. T. GC. S. 


WEDNESDAY MORN ING 


UAE CSS NAP Sige 2 OL oN 





9:00 O%clock 


Registration and committee meetings. The gener- 
al session will be hela from 9:30 to 1:00. Addresses 


bi ag 
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~The Annual Meeting—Tentative Program 


will be delivered by some member of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education: Mr, W. T B. Williams, 
Special Agent Jeanes and Slater Funds, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama; Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Presi- 
dent Howard University, Washington, D: C. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
2:30 O'clock 


Reports of special committees and address by Dr. 
Will W. Alexander, Chairman Commission on In- 
terracial Relations. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
8:00 O’clock 


John C, Wright, first vice president N. A. T. G.c8; 
will preside at the platform meeting. An address will 
be delivered by Dr. Thomas Elsa Jones, President of 
Fisk University, and President W. A. Robinson of 
the N. A. T. C. S. will deliver his annual message, 


THURSDAY MORNING 
9:00 O'clock 


This time has been given over to the meeting's of 
the following special sections: 


Parent-Teacher 

College Education. 
High School Education. 
Elementary Education, 
Rural Education. 
Social Service. 

School Supervision. 


Health Education. 
Agricultural Education. 
Commercial Education. 
Department of Music. 
Religious Education. 
Industrial Arts, 
Domestic Art. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
2:30 O’clock 


A general session presided over by President W. 
A. Robinson at which a special study of Teachers’ 
Organization Program prepared by him. will be 
taken up. Discussion will be led by Mr. W. T. B. 
Williams, of Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
8:00 O’clock. 


A general session presided over by President M. 
W. Dogan, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, The 
Needs of the Negro Child from the angle of the Ele- 
mentary School, The High School, and The College 
will be discussed respectively by Dr. J ames Dillard, 
Director Jeanes and Slater Funds, _Charlottesville, 
Virginia; Mr. Garnett Wilkinson, Asst. Supt. Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C.; President J. B, Watson, 
Leland University, Baker, Louisiana. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Probably at no time, in the history of education 
among Negroes was there greater need of an or- 
ganization to safeguard the profession of teaching 
than at present. The advance that has been made 
in standards of instruction and equipment; the con- 
stantly increasing: interest and funds being manifest- 
ed and invested in the proper training of Negro 
youth; the rapid multiplication of expensive plants 
and buildings; the growing ‘confidence in the Negro 
to manage and direct these larger and better educa- 
tional plants make it a serious obligation upon the 
profession to +jhotd what it has in the way of ef- 
ficient workers and to recruit from the best that the 
wace can afford in training, youth, consecration and 
culture for the perpetuation of its high standards 
and best traditions, ' 

Teacher organizations everywhere must fearless- 
ty face the insistent demand to make the profession 
of teaching more attractive. Along with the needs 
of the child and the school must be studied the needs 


STATE TEACHERS’ 


of the teacher. Unless he is trained, kept efficient, 
happy and healthy while on the job, all of the com- 
mendable increase in plants, facilities, and stand-  ~ 
ards will count for naught. Those who love their ce 
profession will affiliate with an organization that 
can best render vocal their needs, their hopes, their a 
aspirations. Such an organization is the National ~ 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. Its p 
meeting in Nashville this summer will in all prob- . e 





_ ability mark the beginning of a new epoch in the 


profession of teaching Negro children. No pro- 3 
gressive teacher who loves his profession and has _ 
its future at heart can afford to remain away. 


ASSOCIATIONS IN RE- | 
LATION TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- — 
TION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED 
SCHOOLS 


-Marked advances ‘have been made this school year ~ 
to bring the several State Teachers’ Associations aa 
and the N. A. T. C. S. into closer working relations. — 
For several years the state associations have been — 
making financial contributions toward the support — 
of the work of the national association. But the © 


oy 





state associations are now sending delegates to the — : 
¥ 


national as never before. And the national body — 
in its turn is reaching out through its officers to 
the state associations. This makes for better un- 4A 
derstanding and closer cooperation. The vice-chair- 
man of the national executive committee, Mr. W.. 
T. B. Williams, has, for. instance, met four state 
teachers’ associations; Mr. W. A. Robinson, pres- 
ident of the national association, has met a greater~ ” 
number still, and has laid before them convincingly | 
a definite, constructive outline of what it is possi- 
ble for them to achieve in cooperation with the na- 
tional body. Mr. C. J. Calloway, the executive sec- 
retary of the national body, has met other state 
associations, and made tours into states securing 
individual memberships in the national association | 
and soliciting for it the cooperation of state and 
local associations. All of these national officers 
and the delegates from the state associations Tes: 
port the encouraging results that come from direct at 
personal contact, and from first-hand information. 
Such efforts should be greatly multiplied until col- 
ored teachers become, through their local, state, 
and national bodies, one thoroughly informed, or- 
ganized, active national association for the Decne 
tion of education among colored people. — tr 

Far reaching, permanent improvements can come a 
only through national movements. The N. A. 2 :C, ae 
S. is the organization in position to work effectivel 
for Negro school improvement. Unfortunate scho 
conditions here and there often cannot be touch 
helpfully by local organizations or indivi ua 
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State associations may, however, make studies of 
such conditions, as is being done very effectively in 
certain states, and call them to the attention of the 
proper authorities with beneficial results. And by 
securing the cooperation of the national association 
in their studies and in the publicity given them the 
state associations will add effectiveness to their own 
efforts. Many unfavorable conditions obtain largely 
because the public does not know the facts. Who 
would believe, for instance, that there are colored 
public schools anywhere today with two month 
terms, or that there are sections where four month 
school terms for colored children are common? Yet 
such is the case. Colored teachers know and work 


_complainingly under these and almost similar con- 


ditions. Their state associations together with the 
national association ought to be able to help this 
situation. They could at least let the world know it 


_ exists. 
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ENCOURAGING EXPRESSIONS FROM THE 
N. E. A. COMMITTEE 


| Up to the time that this number of the Bulletin 
goes to press three members of the National Edu- 
cation Association Committee on Educational Prob- 


~_ lems in Colored Schools have responded to a request 


for a statement expressing their interest in the work 
this Committee can accomplish. These three state- 
-ments are so encouraging and assuring that I want 
the readers of the Bulletin to have them, so I am 


__ not waiting for the complete list of replies before I 
give these cheering messages to our teachers. 


- Miss Mabel Carney, Head of Department of Rural 
, _ Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
_ New York City: 


BD here is no Committee of the National Education 


i: ssociation which I regard as more important than 
_ the new Committee on Educational Problems in 


Colored Schools, and certainly none on which I 
“could be more glad to serve. Indeed upon further 
reflection I will go still further and say that I con- 
‘sider this the most important committee now func- 
tioning within the National Education Association. 

My reasons for this extreme statement (as it may 
seem to some) are simply that I regard the ques- 
tion of Black and White racial adjustment as the 
most difficult, persistent, and far-reaching prob- 
lem now before the American people and I can see no 
adequate solution of its many perplexities except 
through the ever-widening channels of education, 
and the sympathy and understanding born of in- 
terracial cooperation and contact. All these the 
National Education Association Committee will help 
to provide on a nation-wide scale ; hence its large 
opportunity and importance. 

As for the specific work of the Committee, I should 
like to see it undertake the following tasks: 
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1. Conduct a careful study and investigation to 
discover just how favorably or unfavorably educa- 
tional opportunity for Negro children compares with 
that provided for white children. Many of us real- 
ize in advance the great injustice to Colored chil- 
dren which this study would reveal, but we need 
exact facts and many of them to prove our point. 
Every significant phase of school welfare should be 
covered in this study, including in particular com- 
parative funds and expenditures, teacher-training, 
administration, supervision, curriculum, teaching 
loads, salaries, and instructional skill. Money to 
advance this study would, in my judgment, be a le- 
gitimate and wise expenditure direct from the Treas- 
ury of the National Education Association. 

2. As a second task I should like to see the Com- 
mittee formulate a set of recommendations showing 
how the nation as a whole and the various states in 
particular might correct the defects and injustices 
revealed by this study, and thus raise the standard 


of Negro schools throughout the country. 


3. For adequate results, the Committee would then 
find it necessary as a third undertaking to conduct 
a considerable amount of educational publicity and 
propaganda enlightening the people generally on its 
findings, stressing the importance of Negro educa- 
tion, and appealing to the controlling White element 
in the population to do its very best for and with 
the minority Black element. 


4. Developing the three objectives named above 
would yield as a by-product a large amount of pro- 
fessional cooperation between the educational leaders 
of the two races. This spirit of appreciation, under- 
standing, and good-will I should like to see magni- 
fied in so far as possible until all the teachers of the 
United States might eventually come to realize that 
childhood everywhere, whether ‘white or black, rich 
or poor, urban or rural, native or foreign-born, has 
certain inherent minimal rights which should be 
guaranteed to it and zealously safeguarded if democ- 
racy is to be more than a name or hollow symbol, 

If we can all unite then, colored and white alike, 
in carrying forward the work of this Committee we 
shall find ourselves making a notable contribution 
to the whole question of interracial adjustment as 
it affects our national welfare. And more than this 
may we not even begin to look forward to the day 
when the United States shall have solved her chief 
race problem so happily and well that other nations 
similarly situated, where two divergent races are 
trying to dwell together in amity and peace, will 
come to regard us as a demonstration of workable 
possibilities and learn much from our experience 
and travail? 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Olympia, Washington: 


(Continued on page 20) 











WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US 


I am again sending in my subscription and mem- 
bership fee to the National Association. 
I am very much pleased with the Bulletin and am 
trying to get others to subscribe. 
G. W. HILL, Macon, Ga. 


pk) Sis 


Please send me the February and March issues of 
the Bulletin, I want to keep my file of this most 
excellent magazine complete. The Bulletin gets 
beiter each month and is certainly a big contribu- 
tion to its field. 

MABEL CARNEY, Rural Education 
Teachers College Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


—)— 


I was delighted to read Mr. Hopson’s article 
which appeared in the April-May number of the 
Bulletin. It is the best that I have read from any 
of our Vocational men. 

E. S. HANDY, Principal, 
Chambers County Training School. 


—O0— 


I think Mr. I. B. Hopson’s article on Trade Train- 
ing was very good and I would like to.be acquainted 
with him. 

W. A. ROBINSON, Pres. 


0 


(Continued from page 19) 


“T am pleased to accept a position on the Com-- 


mittee on Problems in Colored Schools for the N. E. 
A. I am much interested in the Colored School 
Problem and will ask a Committee of Colored People 
in the West to act in an advisory capacity with me.” 


Mr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts: 


“T beg to assure you of my eager desire as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Problems in Colored Schools 
of the National Education Association to assist in 
the solution of any problems which relate to any 

- part of our great educational undertaking. 

I know that the schools for colored children as 
well as all other schools have their own unique prob- 
lems that must be considered. I feel sure that the 
National Education Association as a whole should 
and will approach these problems in a spirit of sin- 
cere and hearty co-operation with all who are in- 
terested in their solution.” 

These statements coming from people of action 
and influence in Education in America are strong 
assurances that our case is in good hands and that 
the N. E. A. will have the proper direction and im- 
petus in its work in our behalf. 3 

W. A, ROBINSON. 

















Normal School at Fayetteville, the oldest state nor- 
mal school for Negroes in the United States, a fact, 
that it will proudly celebrate with a . One semi- 
centennial next May. : 5 
Dr. Smith has been principal of the Fayetteville 
Normal since 1883, save for two periods of disting-— 
uished service to the National Government; first one 
Minister to Liberia under President Cleveland, and — 
then as Regimental Adjutant of the Third North 
Carolina Volunteer Regiment in Las Spanish-Ameri- ‘3 
can War. : ie 


















$2,000. The institution’ now occupies: a a 
suburban site of 50 acres—bought by Dr. ‘Smit 
sonally and deeded to the State—on which 
uated seven commodius: brick buildings | of e. 


to the undisputed leadership: of North | 
the education of colored youth. cae 
Thus it may be seen that Dr. Smith 
leaders in a state noted for able and progres 
cational stetone ent He has won nae 


sons. 









TWO IMPORTANT N. A. T. C. S. COMMITTEES 
W. A. Robinson 


There is no doubt that one of the problems that 
have grown out of the Negro northward migration 
has been that the children who were carried to the 
northern cities both carried and found school prob- 
lems. 

Children from the one teacher, two months rural 
schools of Alabama and other southern states have 
suddenly found themselves in classes with children 
_ far younger and smaller with all of the embarrass- 
_ ing implications of such association. These inex- 

perienced children with no apperceptive equipment 
have had to stare amazedly at sophisticated’ infants 
in their classes. The exasperated white teacher may 

__ have been kind, who knows? But why should she 
: waste kindness on such strange, crude, worthless- 
ness? No one will ever know or record the many 

- eases of real heroism that have cast their sorrowful 

shadows across the path which little black children 
have plodded in a determined effort to learn nor yet 
the heartbreaks of black parents who have forced 
their children into this joyless adventure. Education 
on a scale never before imagined! and yet not the 
happy, inspiring experience that even the little dark 
shack of a school house back home was with its 
kind, if shabby and unlearned teacher. 

Much of this indeed was inevitable for the little 
black strangers in spite of the fact that many of 
these northern school systems have attempted in 
some way to meet the situation, some wisely and 
bravely, some without considering at all the best in- 

; terests of these newly acquired citizens. 

2 The N. A. T. C. S. has at the suggestion of Miss 

M. A. Kemp, a teacher in the Chicago public schools, 

decided to study the whole problem, hoping that it 
may not only reveal conditions of adjustment in the 
schools but throw into bold relief the lack of school 

_ facilities for Negro children in the South. 

“A committee has been appointed consisting of 
Negro educators in these Northern systems, some in 
mixed and some in separate schools. All are persons 
highly esteemed by the school authorities and train- 
ed in methods and procedure of research. The Pres- 
ident of the N. A. T. C. S. is proud of the committee 
and thas high hopes of its being able to produce a 
valuable study of these conditions and problems. 

He is happy to announce the committee as follows: 

Gary, Indiana—Mr. H. T. Tatum, Virginia St. 
School, Gary. Chairman. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Mrs. Hazel Mountain Walker, 
Mayflower Elementary School, 

Chicago, Ill—Miss M. A. Kemp, Garfield School. 

Washington, D. C.—Mr. Howard H. Long, Asst. 
Supt of Schools, John F. Cook School, P. St., N. W. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr. George Phillips, Harriett 
Beecher Stowe School. 
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Atlantic City, N. J.—Mr. Montgomery Gregory, 
New Jersey Ave. School. 

New York City—Mrs. Ann C. Green, Junior High 
School No. 1386 M, 135th St. & Edgecombe Ave. 

Detroit, Mich.— Mrs. Frances Pelham Brown, Duf- 
field School, 2700 Clinton St. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Mr. Elder W. Diggs, School 
No. 42, 1908 Highland Place. 


Another important committee is theN. A. T. Gas: 
Committee of Ten to serve as an affiliation commit- 
tee between the N. A. T. C. S. and the N. E. A. 
President Blair of the N. E. A -has, as we know, ap- 
pointed the N. E. A. Committee on Educational 
Problems in Colored Schools. The N. A. T. C. Ss. 
Committee is appointed that there may be a definite 
responsible group among us who will represent us 
and our hopes and needs to the N. E. A. Committee. 
Besides our Committee will be charged with formu- 
lating a program of work and a goal of achievement 
for the N. A. T. C. S. for the next five years. 

This committee made up of courageous, conse- 
crated Negro educators is as follows: 

Chairman—Dr. John M. Gandy, President Va. 
State College, Etttricks, Va. 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, President Daytona- 
Cookman Collegiate Institute, Daytona, Fla. 

Dr. J. E. Shepard, President North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. C. A. Johnson, Principal Colored High School, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Miss Fannie C. Williams, Principal Elementary 
School, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. I. Garland Penn, Sec, Dept. Educational In- 
stitutions for Negroes, M. E. Church, 2823 Park 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. H. C. Trenholm, President State Normal 
School, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, First Asst. Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. Agnes Jones, Supervisor Colored Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. N. B. Young, President Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 








We will send you postp2id any school or college 
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THE TRIANGLE OF LIFE 


K. W. G. Donma 

Head of Poultry Division, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

In the limitsof a generation, the center of biolog- 
ical interests has slowly but surely been swinging 
from the origin of species to the origin of the indi- 
vidual. The nineteenth century was termed as the 
Darwinian era. The monumental work of Darwin 
on “The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Se- 
lection,” and which appeared in 1859, not only domi- 
nated the biological sciences, but also influenced pro- 


foundly innumerable realms of thoughts, especially. 


those of philosophy and theology. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
study of heredity exacted a great deal of time and 
minute study. The explanation of investigations 
along this line of research has been made a reality 
through cumulative discoveries of many things in- 
cognito in the Darwinian age. Well versed stu- 
dents have been patiently and persistently bending 
over improved microscopes, unravelling the mys- 
teries of cell, while an increased host of critics in- 
spired by the Austrian Monk, Mendell, have been 
zealously devoting their energies to breeding of 
quadrupeds, aves, and plants with an insight denied 
breeders of preceding eras. 

The attentive consideration of the origin of the 
individual, which has developed out of the more gen- 
eral consideration of the origin of species, forms the 
subject matter of heredity, or to comply with the 
more definitive term of the Bateson’s Genetics. 

Conclusively speaking, it is not with the individual 
as a whole with which genetics is especially concern- 
ed, but rather with the characteristics of the indi- 
vidual. 

There are three glaring factors which determine 
the characteristics of any individual, environment, 
that which the individual has; training, that which 
he does; heritage, that which he actually is. There 


are some, however, who may inaugurate the state-_ 


ment that an individual is the result of the inter- 
action of these factors, since he may be modified 
by changing any of them. Although none of the 
factors enumerated above can possibly be omitted, 
students of genetics, however, lay a great deal of 
stress on heritage as being of the greatest import- 
ance. Heritage or “blood” expresses the innate 
equipment of the individual. Unquestionably, the 
Almighty Architect intends it to be. This phenom- 
enon doubtless determines whether the individual 
shall be a beast of the forest or a man. In this light, 
heritage is the base or foundation with an environ- 
ment and a training constituting the other two sides 
of the triangle of life. 

Environment and training, although indispensable 
can be viewed ag subsequent and secondary. En- 
vironment is what the individual has at his dis- 
posal, such as food, housing, friends and enemies, 
surrounding aids which may help him, and obstacles 





which he must overcome, that he might be viewed 
as a successful man. Positively, it is the particular 
world into which he comes, the measure of oppor- 
tunity given him to his particular heritage. 

Education, or training, on the other hand, indi- — 
cates what the individual does with his heritage — : 
and environment. Lacking a suitable environment — 
a good heritage may be a negligible factor like good 
seeds sown upon stony ground, but it is true that — 
the best environment cannot amend for the de- 
fective heritage, as it is impossible to develop wheat 
from tares, or to secure blood from turnips. ~ 





Insufficient training or exercise even when the en- — 
vironment is favorable and the endowment of in- 
heritance is ample will result in an individual who 
falls short of his possibilities, while no amount of — 
education can develop a man out of the heritage of ae 
a beast. Consequently, the biologist maintains that 
although what an individual has, and does, is of 
great importance, especially to the individual him- | 
self in the course of time, improved environment and — 
education may better this present generation, where- — 
as improved blood will better every generation yet to — 
come. Perhaps it will be of great interest to get an _ 
idea what heritage or “blood” really is. Professor 
Castle in his recent books on “Heredity in Relation 
to Evolution and Animal Breeding,”defines it as an ~ 
organic resemblance based on descent. The son re- © 
sembles his father, because he is “a chip of the old 
block.” It would be an incontestable fact today that — 
the son resembles the father because they are both 
chips from the same block, since the actual char- 
acters of parents are never transmitted to the off- i 
spring in the same way that real estate or personal — 
belongings are passed from one generation to an-— z 
other. When the son is said to have his father’s — 
physiognomy and mother’s complexion, it does not “ 
signify that paternal boldness and a varnishing ma- _ 
ternal complexion are the inevitable consequences. ee 


Shines rahe 
Py ede? Wer ees a, 








Naturally, one can easily perceive that. biological | 3 
inheritance is more comparable to handing down — 
from father to son of some rare patent right or 
gold mine by means of which the son, in due course 
of time, may develop an independent fortune of his 
own, resembling in character and extent the par- 
ental fortune similarly derived although not identi- — 
cal with it. 


“Organic resemblance” felerese father. cara son. 
or as that which is evidenced between nephew and 
uncle, or even remote relatives, is due not to a dire t 
entail of the character in question, but to the fact a 
that characteristics are “based on descent” from 4 
common source. Any hereditary character then i is 
not an entity or a unit which is handed down fro i. 
one generation to another, but it is rather a method 
of reaction of the organism to the constellation of 
superficial environmental factors under which 
organism exists. Concrete illustrations can be cit 
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could, handed down to his progeny, the outstanding 
qualities that portrayed him as the greatest organ- 
izer and leader of the race of which we are integral 
parts, but such a power is beyond that of a mortal. 
Musical, literary or artistic ability, for examples, 
mathematical aptitude, and inventive genius, as well 


as a cheerful disposition or a strong moral sense 


are gifts that come in the germplasm. They may 
each be developed by exercise or repressed by lack 
of opportunity, nevertheless they are fundamentally 
germinal gifts. A genius must be born of potential 
germplasm. No amount of faithful plodding appli- 
cation can compensate for a lack of divine hereditary 
spark at the start. Although we are in a scientific 


_ and progressive age, yet many of us nourish the idea 
that acquired characters can be transmitted. 


The 
‘inquiry relative to the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters is an interminable question, and not simply an 
Its solution is of vital import- 
ance from several viewpoints. First, for breeders, 
‘who are trying to maintain or improve particular 


_ strains of animals or plants; second, for physicians, 


who, in combating diseases, are honestly seeking to 
establish an ounce of prevention for a pound of cure; 


_ third, for sociologists and philanthropists who have 


at heart the permanent improvement of human con- 
‘ditions; fourth, for educators, who cherish hopes 


that their life-work of unfolding the youthful mind 


may prove cumulative and lasting rather than trans- 
‘itory; fifth, for religious workers, who want their 
faith strengthened that conquest in character-build- 


_ ing may outreach the individual and thereby enrich 
_ the race; sixth, the most important of all, for par- 
_ ents, who entertain hopes that their own efforts may 


give their children a better biological start in life, 
and many others. 


_ Time will not permit to give an historical sketch 
of opinion, and confusions in definitions. Gene- 


_ticists and embryologists, which represent the two 


‘lines of study which furnish the most immediate 
approach to this problem agreed that acquir- 
ed characters are not inherited. Weismann’s con- 
ception of acquired characters, as any somatic modi- 
fication that does not have its origin in the germ- 
plasm, is wholly embraced. The acquisition of a 
deeper voice at puberty or the substitution of the 
permanent dentition for the milk teeth are somatic 
variations which have their rise and control in 
the germplasm. 


The conception entertained by most of us that 
the sons and daughters of great men should follow 
the footsteps of their parents, regardless of study 
of somato, and germplasms, has been, and is, one of 
our main faults. A little thought of the following 


(Continued on page 31) 


founder of this great institution would have, if he 
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THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Isaac N. Miller, 
Dean of Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. 


The business of education, the task of training, 
is the biggest enterprise, and, by far the most vital 
to the well-being of mankind, than any other in 
which the human family is engaged. It is the 
age-old and world-wide engagement of mankind 
and will always be just as engaging as long as chil- 
dren are born ignorant. 


Whether we will it or not we cannot get away 
from it. Every vocation of man is the product of 
and is perpetuated by instruction, instruction, in- 
struction! It is basic to the world’s progress. 
Whether we call ourselves teachers or not, whether 
we be a blacksmith or a college professor, we all 
teach, everywhere, and all the time! 

The magnitude of the teaching business of this 
country, our problem of education, was most strik- 
ingly brought to light during the World War. 
When it was revealed that more than 200,000 of 
the 2,000,000 men in the United States’ hastily or- 
ganized army were entirely illiterate, the N ation, in 
frantic haste, mobilized every available agency to 
improve this situation. Through the pulpit and the 
press, in the schoolrooms in the training camps, and 
the trenches —everywhere, there was instruction, 
instruction, instruction! The whole Nation became 
practically a great university. The fever heat and 
excitement of war have passed away, but the reve- 
lations it made and the lessons it taught should not 
be lost with the removal of the pressure and the re- 
turn of normal conditions which have followed in the 
wake of peace. 


As a people, a significant racial group of our 
national life, we, as well as the nation as a whole, 
must educate, must address ourselves to the busi- 
ness of education as never before. And it must 
be as comprehensive in its scope and as well done 
in the classroom as is demanded by the civilization 
of which we are a part and by whose standards 
we must forever be measured. 


The school is being called upon more and more 
to undertake much of the training formerly done 
by the home. Good manners and morals and the 
cardinal virtues of good conduct, which the home 
formerly gave, must now, in a large measure, be 
assumed by the school; and this in the face of the 
fact that the present-day school curriculum is al- 
ready crowded to the bursting point. However, in 
the light of the fact that the home is, to a large 
extent, failing in this its most sacred duty, it falls 
to the school, the institution created by society for 
conserving and transmitting the best in its civiliza- 
tion, to step in and somehow save the day. This 
with the other widening program of the school not 
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only calls for a new type of teacher but also_makes 
lis responsibilities increasingly heavy and increas- 
ingly significant. 


The magnitude of the task of the educator may . 


be seen in the educational situation of the day. All 
kinds of educational theories, tendencies, movements 
and practices are thrusting themselves upon the 
educational world and demanding a recognition and 
a try-out in our educational programs. The times are 
demanding a recasting of our educational values, 


a new evaluation of our educational staples, and a. 


shifting or readjustment of our educational em- 
phasis in terms of the democratic social demands of 
our day. 


Vocational and industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural, moral and civic are types of education 
which, because of their practical significance, have 
made for themselves a sure place in our scheme 
of education. The adaptation of our educational 
programs to meet the needs of the mental, moral 
and physical defectives, to provide for individual 
variations and differences, the super- and sub-nor- 
mal, retarded and backward child, as well as for 
the physical welfare of all, are questions and con- 
siderations whose educational importance, in the 
face of the supporting psychological data, we dare 
not ignore or disapprove. 


The rapid improvements in educational! methods, 
the recent extensive development and use of in- 
telligence and educational tests, statistical meas- 
urements and scales, and educational surveys, are 
rapidly supplying a rich body of knowledge and 
making more and more for a practical science of 
education accessible and intelligible to even the 
humblest teacher and destined, in time, to revo- 
jutionize our educational theory and practice. Yes, 
we are making rapid strides toward a science of 
education, when we will know what we are doing, 
why we are doing it, and what we are counting on 
to rise out of our efforts; when we shall be able 
to take a given subject matter, using a given meth- 
od upon a given child or grade of children and be 
able to forecast with a very large degree of accu- 
racy the result or outcome of our efforts. 


These represent some of the higher and more 
technical aspects of our educational problems which 
we are facing today and with which we: must in- 
creasingly reckon as we go forward in our work as 
teachers. 


A little nearer home, however, there is a number 
of other problems of vital importance to us and 
which, as teachers and educators, we dare not ig- 
nore. The question of racial integrity, racial sol- 
idarity, racial self-respect, racial pride; the ques- 
tion of raising the social and economic status of the 
race; the question of respect for law and order and 
an intelligent and patriotic citizenry as the surest 
safeguard of our democratic institutions; the ques- 
tion of inter-racial understanding and good-will, of 













































inter-racial toleration and co-operation—these all 
constitute problems that must first be threshed out — 
in the school room before they can ever be settie 
in the halls of the Legislatures or Congress. The 
masses, the rank and: file of the people, must b 
come indoctrinated, imbued, with right attitudes 
upon these questions in the schoolrooms. They are _ 
problems of education and training. Take time 
in the schoolroom to implant the principles of good 
citizenship, to inculcate the principles of racial de-_ . 
velopment and of inter-racial understanding andes * 
good-will, and you will have tapped the foundation 
of our national progress as well as the touchstone 
of inter-racial peace and harmony. As® yet s then 
races do not really know each othet and are mak- — 
ing progress all too slowly in that direction. I be- 

lieve that the public schoolroom offers the very best 
opportunity for the solution of these problems. ip 


There are still other questions more. local in a 
their application but of equal importance as re- 
gards efficiency in education. I refer to the prob- 
lem of rural life and rural education—the weakest. 
link in our system of education. More educational . 
thought and effort and better educational service 
must be turned in this direction. 


Better classroom methods, better teaching of the — 
3 R’s; a better understanding of the mentality — 
of the boys and girls we are teaching; and a more aa 
intelligent appreciation of the rising standards in 
education, as means of eliminating waste and Le 
ing for a higher degree of efficiency in our educa- 
tional efforts—these, too, are insistent problems 
forever bobbing up in our classrooms and ins ot 
educational work, from which we cannot escape i 
The question of better facilities for the physical 
welfare of the school child and better and more 
adequate tools with which to do the work committed 
to our hands as teachers and educators are matters: a 
which we cannot afford to leave out of our Pro- ee 
gram of progress and advancement. - | : 


This is the task to which we must address” . 4 mark 
selves—this outline of present- day educational - re- ce 
quirements and demands. This is something of the 
program which, as educators, we are being | ca led 
upon to carry through. The demand, the respon 
ility, is upon us . Are we equal to the task? 
we are not we eiauild lose no opportunity _ ee ; 
coming so; otherwise we shall prove a hindrance, 
a Siarablins block, to the profession. We are called 
upon to take our obligations, as teachers, m more See ae 
riously, to remember that the work we are doing: and’ sy 
the impressions we are making upon our boys and 
girls will count for all time. And we may well ex- 
claim in une language of the great Apostle, WwW 
is unto me” if I teach not as unto God as 
unto man! 
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be eyes for the constituency we serve. 
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3 bring to our task, we must carry into our work, 
the spirit of consecration, altruism and sacrifice; 
we must carry into it an idealism that aspires to 
_ the highest and best in the profession, and the will- 
ingness to pay the price in labor and leadership to 
bring our idealism to pass. We must bring to our 
task a thorough preparation—a knowledge of mat- 
ter, mind, and method sufficient to insure mastery 
in our line. Our work must be more practical and 
less bookish, more in terms of the life about us 
and less of the abstractions of the printed page. 
We must take to our work the vision of the seer 
and the faith of the prophet; for “without vision 
the people perish.” We must, in a large measure, 
We must 
bring to our task the consciousness that we teach 
everywhere and, in which consciousness, remember 
that we should “walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called.” We must take into our work 
the spirit of the well-regulated home and the loyalty 
of an unfailing guide and friend. 


We must see and believe in boys and girls as the 
men and women of a great tomorrow, and by force- 
ful and inspiring leadership lead them up to higher 
levels of thinking and doing. We must bring to 
our task the attitude of the discoverer and the spirit 
of the scholar, forever a student, forever learning, 


_ forever explcring new fields of thought and power, 


new means and methods to greater efficiency and 
= getting new and deeper insight into the nature of our 
pupils. We must carry into our work the clear con- 
-viction that education does count, that it does 
make a difference whether our people are educated 
rightly or not; and we must follow up that convic- 


_ tion with the determination to convince every parent 


- in our respective communities that he must educate 


his children or at least give them the opportunity. 


But the question which inevitably rises is what 
shall we get, what compensation and considerations, 
for this kind of self-abandonment to our task? 
Reasonable pay, of course, and yet more—the sat- 
isfaction, the joy that comes with the conscious as- 
surance of a job well done; a youthful body and 
mind, because constantly in touch with the grow- 
ing and budding possibilities of the race; the joy 
of service and the opportunity to watch the re- 
actions of the unfolding mind to our ministrations 
and to direct it into channels of usefulness—these 
are types of rewards which we all might well covet. 
To be a force for uplift in and an asset to a com- 
munity is the high privilege accorded to every 
faithful worker in the teaching profession. Every 
teacher to whom may be given the privilege of 
training the young may well adopt as his guiding 
principle, as he goes about his daily task, these 
lines: 

“I am come that they might have life and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” Herein lies 
the true philorophy of teaching and service. 
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The outlook is hopeful. There is much of en- 
couragement in the fact that our teachers are en- 
deavoring to keep pace with the constantly rising 
standards of the teaching profession. The oppor- 
tunity for growth, and improvement, even for teach- 
ers in service, is almost limitless today. Whoever 
wills may rise in the profession! We owe it to our- 
selves as well as to the people we serve and to the 
profession itself to keep moving towards the top. 
The agencies for growth are numerous. Among: 
which are: 


Professional books and pedagogical journals; 

Reading Circle Courses, State and National; 

Faculty and teachers meetings; 

Local, County, State and National Associations 
of teachers; 

Correspondence Courses; 

Summer Schools. 


From these sources of help any enterprising teach- 
er, who hungers and thirst after improvement, can, 
in a few years of persistent effort, not only make up 
for a deficiency in original school training, but may 
also rise to a place of prominence in the profession. 

Only a few, perhaps, if any, of us will ever be 
widely known or hold the high places in the: profes- 
sion; but all of us can put so much of preparation 
and consecration, of interest and devotion, and of 
vision—full leadership into the sphere we occupy as 
to prove an honor to the profession and a blessing 
to our fellowman. And so may we go to our work 
and to our task with the words of Edwin Osgood 
Grover ringing through our souls: 


“T believe in boys and girls, the men and women of 
a great tomorrow; that whatsoever the boy soweth 
the man shall reap. I believe in the curse of ignor- 
ance, in the efficacy of schools, in the dignity of 
teachings, and in the joy of serving another. [I be- 
lieve in wisdom as revealed in human lives, as well 
as in the pages of a printed book; in lessons taught 
not so much by precept as by example in ability to 
work with the hands as well as to think with the 
head in everything that makes life large and lovely. 
I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in the home, 
in daily life, and out of doors. I believe in laughter, 
in love, in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us 


on. I believe that every hour of every day we re- 
ceive a just reward for all we are and all we do. [ 
believe in the present and its opportunities, in the 
future and its promises, and in the divine joy of liv- 


ing. Amen.” 


If we can take such a spirit into our work, out of 
it will flow an abundant joy to ourselves and a ben- 
ediction to others. 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL- 
ISM 


*T. K. Hilyard 


It seems hardly necessary to raise the question as 
to the need of a distinct high school journalism. 
Perhaps, for the group of readers for whom this 
article is intended, it may be expedient to consider 
this question briefly. In our experience in attempt- 
ing to interest the secondary schools of North Caro- 
lina in high school publications, we have met with 
some indecisioning and questioning on the part of 
high school principals as to the need and value of 
journalism in the secondary field. 

Journalism, as it pertains to the secondary school, 
is usually an extra-curricular activity. The motiv- 
ation which journalism can provide for high school 
English and other subjects is of inestimable value. 
The status of the Negro press calls for serious at- 
tention. By teaching the elements of journalism— 
just a few fundamentals of good journalism—the 
high school can make a contribution to the Negro 
press that is going to result in a more critical read- 
er, and a demand for a much different type of pub- 
lication than comes from the average Negro press. 
We believe that through the training that boys and 
girls receive in school publications, is going to come 
a new awakening, and a group of inspired young 
people who can see the possibilities of the Negro 
press as a factor in the life of their people. 


To the writer, the one great need of secondary 


schools throughout the Southland, is self-expression 
on the part of dormant and too long suppressed stu- 
dent thought and initiative. When one considers 
that the secondary school is a distinct community 
throbbing with adolescent life, that these young peo- 
ple have been intrusted to our care and guidance, 
and that one of our main objectives in secondary 
education is thinking and the expression of thought 
—when one considers these factors, then there is 
little question that high school journalism is fitting 
a specific need, and that its presence in the second- 
ary school is not transitory, but is of permanent 
value both to the welfare of the institution and to 
the practical training of the students in the school. 


We overlook the fact that the high school is a dis- 
tinct community. It is a social group, consisting of 
three sections, the major section being the students 
and minor sections the faculty and graduates of the 
institution. The success of any high school publica- 
tion and certainly the editorial success, depends 
upon reflecting the opinion of all three ofthese 
groups. Problems of vital concern to these school 
groups are always confronting us; and through 
journalism an institution provides an outlet for stu- 
dent thought and expression. The imperial policy 
of the British commonwealth has a lesson for us. 
British diplomacy learned long ago that it was very 
dangerous to suppress and prohibit thought and ex- 





pression on the part of its subjects and today the 
secret of the harmony and cooperation of the vari-— 
ous component nations of the British Empire is at.” 
tributable to the policy of encouraging and fostering 
self-expression. It is the old adage about the dan- — 
ger of sealing a boiling tea-kettle. Student thought — 
is the life and objective of any educational institu- eS 
tion; it strikes deep into the fabric from which is 
woven manhood and womanhood. When it is sup- ; 
pressed, as has been the case in most educational — 
institutions of our group, one need not be surprised 
that student self-expression seeks an outlet. Stu- 
dent strikes and outbursts are an encouraging sign. 7 
They are symptomatic of a developing student con- 
sciousness—an effort at self-expression. Any sys- : ; 
tem of education that does not provide for student 
expression is faulty and this truth has been demon- a 
strated repeatedly at some of our larger institutions — 
within recent years. | -: 
But the problem confronting high school journal- 
ism in North Carolina has not been editorial in na- - 
ture. The problem is financial. The financial suc- S 
cess of a high school publication depends upon sup- — 2 
plying material that challenges the interest and ar-. oF 
rests the attention of all three sections of the school — 4 
community—the students, faculty and graduates. — oR 
It is the news that a publication prints, that largely — 
determines its success or failure. All magazines and ae 
newspapers serve a distinct field. The field of high | = 
school publications is not as limited, though, as one 
would suppose. Carl G. Miller, of the Lewis and 
Clark High School of Spokane, Washington, is fac- 
ulty director of the Lewis and Clark Journal which 
is considered to be one of the best high school- -pub- ‘ 
lications in America. He gives us an insight into | 
the news that should be printed in a high school | 
journal. Quoting from his article, The High School | 
Newspaper, (The Scholastic, September 18, 1926, E 
Page 8), concerning the news that is printable: a 
“Such news can be most. concretely suggested by the 
following outline: 
























1. Scholastic. 
a. Honor roll nee 


ups. ist ee 
ce. Stories of pupils who show exceptional 
talent or genius along some line, oe 
d. Honor students of the graduating | Rlnsst 
e. Names of students who expect to, predates 
f. New courses. ig 
~ g. New teachers, with biographical sketches, , 
h. School exhibits. = 

. Prize winners of all sorts. 


ie : 


daltese: ee 
l. Debate activities. i 4 ee 
m. Oratory activities. aoe 
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n. Academic contests of all sorts. 
o. Unusual experiments in laboratories or 
_things made in the shops. 
p. Perfect attendance lists. 
2. Athletic. 
a. Announcements and write-ups of contests, 
b. Analysis of contest results. 
ce. Coaches. 
d. New coaching methods. 
e. New rules. 
f. Season summaries. 
g. New equipment. 
h. Injuries to players. 
i. New playing material. 
j. Successes of alumni in college. 
3. Social. 
.a. All club activities. 
b. Parent-Teachers association activities. 
c. School parties. . 
d. Private parties of students. 
e. Engagements and marriages of alumni. 


4. Miscellaneous. 
a. School Board doings affecting the high 
school. 
b. Improvements or damages about the build- 
ings and grounds. 
e. School participation in town, city, state, 
or national enterprises. 
d. Accidents and fatalities to students, fac- 
ulty and alumni. 


Concerning what news is printable, the following 
is given as a test:—‘“Printable news should be 
proper and timely information of interest to a 
considerable number of readers in the newspaper’s 
field of circulation. That news is best (and should 
have the most conspicuous headlines) which is of the 
greatest interest to the greatest number of these 
“same readers.” 


No doubt the most important lesson, that will have 
to be mastered in the development of journalism in 
North Carolina high schools, is the fact that news- 
papers, and all other publications, can succeed only 
by cooperating with one another. The failure of too 
many enterprises can be traced directly to the ab- 
sence of a spirit of altruism. High school journal- 
ism in its development must profit by the experi- 
ence and acumen of journalism in other fields. 


Until the advent of the Associated Press most 
newspapers in this country were mediocre, The As- 
sociated Negro Press has resulted, not only in a dis- 
semination of race news, but also in a solidarity 
_ that is being reflected throughout all Negro jour- 

‘nalism. Just as the larger dailies and weeklies of 
the country have their press associations, we find 
that high school journalism has felt the need of 
organization. Notable among press associations of 
this type are the Kentucky High School Press As- 
sociation, the Washington High School Press Asso- 
ciation, and the recently formed North Carolina 


\ 


High School Press Association. The last named or- 
ganization, the North Carolina High School Press 
Association, is unique, in that it is the first Negro 
organization of its kind in the world. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to deal with press associa- 
tions to any great extent; suffice it to say that the 
high school press associations of the country are 


functioning in the same manner for high school 
journalism that the Associated Press, the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, the Consolidated 


Press, and the Associated Negro Press, are func- 
tioning in their respective fields of journalism. The 
North Carolina High School Press Association is 
helping individual schools solve journalistic prob- 
lems and one of our most interesting and important 
problems is that of creating interest in, and a de- 
mand for a high school publication. 

We must remember, also, that any high school 
publication must fit a specific need and it is unwise 
to attempt to foster a publication unless its exist- 
ence is justified by a specific need. Our experience 
in the high schools of North Carolina has been 
that this need is present in any progressive second- 
ary school. The only need is for a wide awake, alert 
executive, with energy and enthusiasm enough to. 
encourage student activity in this direction. 

Creating interest in high szhool journalism is not 
such an arduous and exacting task as it appears on 
the surface. Local conditions must determine pro- 
cedure in this extra- curricular activity, but very 
gratifying results have been obtained during the 
last year in the Old North State by journalistic con- 
tests arranged by the Supervisor of Negro High 
Schools who secured the prizes and appointed com- 
mittees of high school principals to conduct the 
contests. 

The foremost contest in the state and the one that 
has evoked the most interest has been that of the 
“Best High School Newspaper,” which was won by 
one of the rural high schools, The Warren County 
Training School. Practicaily every one of the 44 
newspapers in the state took part in this contest. 
At least one effect of the contest was seen in the in- 
creased size of the volumes of the papers, that is, 
the number of issues during the school year. Some- 
one has said that the editorial column represents the: 
brains of the publication for in it we find reflected 
the thinking of the brains of the publication for in 
it we find reflected the thinking of the student body 
—its interpretation of the life and activities of the 
social group of which it is a component part. Real- 
izing this, we have held an “Editorial Contest’ 
among the accredited schools of the state. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. P. B. Young, Editor of the Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide, a silver loving cup was of- 
fered as a trophy for the best editorial appearing: 
in the columns of a high school newspaper. There 
was a total of 286 articles, that would come under 
the category of editorials, in the 44 newspapers of 
the state. Standing above all the other editorials. 
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s “High School Athletics,’ written by John Mc- 
Coy of the Williston High School of Wilmington. 
This editorial dealt with a problem which was con- 
fronting its social group and carried the message 
that athletics contributed a vital element to the 
training of any group. A marked improvement was 
noted in the editorial column of all the papers as a 
result of this contest. 

We cannot leave the discussion of contests without 
mentioning the High School Annual Contest. The 
winner of this contest was the Stephen-Leean of 
the Stephen-Lee High School of Asheville: This an- 
nual was far superior to most of the college annuals 
that appeared during the year. Surely the training 
involved in handling the financial problem of getting 
out an annual is invaluable and will mean much to 
the student in after life. 

All of these contests were local in that they were 
fostered from within the state. This year we are 
looking forward to even greater interest in journal- 
ism because many of our schools are entering some 
of the national contests. A list of the national con- 
test which are open to all schools in America ap- 
peared in the initial number of the “Quill and 
Scroll.” With all of these contests at our disposal; 
with a wide awake and enthusiastic student body; 
coupled with a progressive principal, any high school 
can develop an interest in journalism which will re- 
sult in a publication far beyond expectations. What 
has been done in North Carolina can be done any- 
where in the Southland—it is simply a matter of 
pulling together and getting results. 

High School journalism in North Carolina got 
its impetus from the Supervisor of High Schools in 
the Division of Negro Education. Realizing the val- 
ue of this activity committees were appointed to fos- 
ter various phases of journalism. Too much praise 
cannot be given to these men who pioneered, as it 
were, in the dark days of high school journalism. It 
was through individual effort—some sacrifice and a 
great deal of real hard conscientious work—that 
journalism has grown to its present proportions. But 
the days of individual effort have passed and the 
North Carolina High School Press Association has 
come into being to coordinate the efforts of the 
various committees. Its function is to foster and 
stimulate journalism, to develop an appreciation of 
real journalism, and to coordinate the individual ef- 
forts into a powerful force that will drive on to 
greater and greater achievement. 

Truly there is a need for a distinct high school 
journalism and no high school is fully ministering to 
the needs of its pupils that does not foster this ex- 
tra-curricular activity. 

Note—Mr. Hilyard is a graduate of McAlester 
College in Minnesota, was head of the Department 
of Sciences in Straight College, and for six years 
has been principal of the Peabody Academy, Troy, 
N.C. He is the first President of the North Caro- 
lina High School Press Association.—Editor. 
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OUR BIRDS: ACCUSED AND EXCUSED — 
*Harry J. Romm : 


When settlements are made in any new country 
much of the forest is cut away and. large areas | of 
oper land are plowed and brovght under ealtivation. 
This usually results in the destruction of great 
numbers of native shrubs, weeds, and grasses, and 
the substitution of various new and exotic plants: ; 
and trees. Coincident with this change in the veges 
table life, and as a necessary consequence of ag} 


vion of animal life. Some desirable species may be ee 
greatly reduced in numbers, restricted in distribu 
tion, or perhaps exterminated; while others become | 
abundant and more widely distributed. The reduc- 
tion in number may occur from actual killing, from 
a loss of natural breeding sites through clearing 
and cultivation, or insufficient food supply. These 
factors, however, may act in an exactly opposite 
way, as when cultivation and planting offer to the B 
undesirable species greater facilities for breeding, or s 
afford a more abundant supply of food. These « con-- 
siderations probably furnish an adequate explana-_ 
tion for the great devastation of crops by bir 
which were observed soon after the first settlemen 


ly reached. 


In the early days of agriculture, when the nee 
grasses and weeds of the fertile valleys were des 
troyed to make room for fields of grains, which soon i 
grew to vast proportions, many species of birds, 
notably blackbirds and quail, found themselves sud-_ 
denly confronted with a new supply of delicious 
food, surpassing in abundance anything which they 
had known before and far more easily obtained. 
Naturally, they preferred the cultivated grains such 
as, wheat, barley and oats to the wild oats u 
which they had previously subsisted. Still later, 
when many of the grain fields gave way to othe 
crops other species of birds began to utilize the 
new kinds of food. Species that had previously, -at- 
tracted little attention suddenly became of great 
interest, owing to their destructive habits. They in- % 
creased in number in a few years because of th 
creased food supply. The facilities for nesting of 
fered by the fruit- bearing pace and — a the: ak 


been a great inducement. One of the first 
the pioneer settlers and their successors 
destruction of the forests was the extermination 0 


or their eggs. At the same time-cthe: bind of 
such as the hawk and the owl are also ‘much 1 re uC 
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in numbers, both intentionally through misappre- 
hension of their true value, and incidentally through 
the destruction of their favorite haunts. Since birds 
of prey seldom nest near the abodes of man, the 
small birds which resort to these places for breeding 
are, as a result, protected. 

There are several reasons which have prompted 


~ the depredation of birds, but the most outstanding 


facts are: the failure of some usual source of food 


_ supply, which may lead birds to injure crops upon 


which they do not commonly feed; while under ordi- 
nary circumstances the injuries would be too slight 

_to be noticed. Such a failure of customary food 
supply may explain the depredations of robins upon 
olives in California and cherries in Iowa and Neb- 
raska. 


The amount of, injury inflicted by birds often de-. 


pends upon the geographical position of the particu- 
lar crops upon which they feed. Orchards situated 
in the midst of a treeless plain will be infested by 


_ such birds as can live in them during the breeding 


_ 


3 Season, and may be visited and damaged by others 


during the ‘migration. 
From these considerations it may be concluded 
that birds’ depredations may’ arise, First: from the 


_ settlement of a new region and consequent intro- 
duction of new products, accompanied by a decrease 
_ in the native sources of food supply; destruction of 
_ bird enemies, and a general overturning of other 
zs _ natural conditions: Second; from the failure in ob- 


taining the normal food supply, resulting in some 
¢ases in a migration in search of food, where-as 


; with others, it is simply an attack upon some product 
- that the species do not usually eat: Third; the 


proximity of the bird to the food in which case, it 


4 - naturally feeds upon that which is supplied in great- 


est abundance and in the most available form. 


In the matter of the destruction of crops by 


birds, the experience of the whole country shows 


_ that after a certain length of time nature affects 
a partial readjustment of the disturbed conditions 


so that much of the evil disappears. The increased 
“population has reduced the number of birds, conse- 
quently the increased area of cultivation has des- 


_ troyed nesting sites of certain species until an equil- 


ibrium has been reached. — 


4 Minute studies prove that the serious damages 
done by birds are attributed to the accumulation of 
a great number of birds belonging to a single class 
or of several closely allied species within a limited 
area, Should the birds be seed-eaters they visit the 
grain-fields and leave destruction in their path; if 
fruitovers, they seek the orchard and play havoe 
with the crop. It is seldom that a complaint is made 
of birds in general; one or a few species are usually 
accused of doing the particular mischief, the reason 
for which is evident: Too many birds demanding 
the same kind of food; but when several groups are 
present, varieties of tastes are to be’ gratified and 
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no one kind of food is likely to be drawn upon to an 
undue extent. : 

In spite of the facts mentioned concerning: the in- 
juries done by birds to fruit-growers and farmers, 
yet birds, on the whole, are far more beneficial 
than destructive. It will unquestionably pay the 
farmer in dollars and cents to cultivate their 
friendship. Have you ever considered the terrific 
losses caused by insect pests? Sanderson’s studies ; 
have shown that damages of the chinch-bug to the 
corn crop in a single year amounted to more than 
thirty millions of dollars. The ravages of the Hes 
sian fly to cereals annually cost the States several 
millions of dollars. The forage crops are yearly 
decreased sixty-five million dollars by grass-hoppers. 
The loss of fruits and the cost of treatment occasion- 
ed by the codling moth amounts to twenty million 
dollars per annum, The ox-warble, the enemy of 
the cattle also causes a yearly loss of fifteen or 
twenty millions. 

The farmer and lumberman are not the sole nor 
the principal victims, but these losses directly or 
indirectly affect us all. 

The most natural agent in preventing a disas- 
trous increase of insects is the army of birds. The 
common birds known as the “song-birds” subsist 
wholly upon insects. 

Conservation in the broadest scope means “saving” 
when, it is applied to natural resources such as for- 
ests, water power, public lands and legally protected 
forms of birds, mammals and fish, which designates. 
wise use without waste. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
FRIDAY MORNING 
9:30 O’clock 


A general session with President W. J. Hale, pre- 
siding. Addresses will be delivered by Miss Mabel 
Carney, Professor Rural Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity in the city of New York; and Dr. James E. 
Shepard, President North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, Durham, North Carolina. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
2:30 O’clock 


Business session, 
tion of officers. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
4:30 O’clock 


Reports of Committee and elec- 


Entertainment. 
FRIDAY EVENING 


8:00 O’clock 
Annual Musicale. 




































(Continued from page 14) 


On May 7, 1926, “The National Spelling Scale for 
Junior High School, Test No. 1” was given to all the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in the public schools 
of the city. This test is composed of fifty-two sen- 
tences with a missing word in each sentence. The 
missing word is pronounced by the teacher and read 
jin the sentence and is then spelled by the pupil. The 
result of this test showed that the average spelling 
age of the colored children in Wilmington is ten 
months above the chronological age. In other words 
in the public schools of Wilmington, the average 
eolored child, twelve years and seven months old, 
spells as well as the standard child thirteen years 
and five months old. 


Numerous tests have been given in the various 
subjects of the curriculum to the children of all the 
schools in the city. The same test is always given 
to the white and colored schools. These tests have 
shown a decided improvement in the standard of 
teaching in all the schools in the last three years. 
In all the progress of the schools, the colored schools 
have shared on the same basis as the white schools. 

Plans have been adopted by the Board of Public 
Education for the erection of a new $700,000.00 
high school building for the colored children. This 
building will be the gift of Mr. Pierre S. duPont 
and will be constructed by the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association which he finances. It will be 
built according to the latest approved plans for 
school construction and will accomodate one thou- 
sand pupils. 


It is an indisputable fact that our Le is a 
younger nation than most nations of the earth, and 
we are still in our embryonic stage. The Almight 


has been kind to us, in that we have abundance | 0 


Nature and to distinguish them from materials mad 
by mortals. The feathered creatures are no ex 


have our hearty protean and care, 

Practically all of our international writers 
fame realized long ago the significant role our wing 
ed wardens of our farms play. It is the teal E 


Rope elon to give these words: 
Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taugh 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 

Whose household words are songs in many keys, > 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 
You call them thieves and pillagers; but know 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, = 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms; 5 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, | 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 

(Ends on page 31) 
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Friends, farmers and lovers of birds let us protect 
our feathered friends and provide sanctuaries for 
them. Man, the Accuser now is at fault; Man, the 
Excuser must be the saviour! 

Mr. Romm who is head of the Biology Department 
of Tuskegee Institute is on leave of absence for the 
purpose of studying at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 








(Continued from page 23) 
familiar lines will help throw light upon the whole 
situation: 
“Some are born great’—Born characters natur- 
~ ally are constitutional, having their origin in the 
germplasm. 
“Some achieve greatness’—Achieved characters 
doubtless are functional, and are gained by exercise. 
There are, however, many things that are achieved 
which are not acquired characters, examples— 
_ wealth, reputation, or an education. They are no 
- biological characters, and hence our interests are 
not connected with them. Although in the case of 
‘education, it should be noticed that the mental ex- 
 ercise is of paramount importance to bring about a 
trained mind. If not, the subject matter of the ed- 
= ucation itself, is distinctly an acquired character of 
the achieved type. 
___. “Some have greatness thrust upon them”—Thrust 
characters unquestionably are the result of contact 
or environment. They are acquired without func- 
tional activity on the part of the organism and us- 
ually in spite of anything that the organism can 
_ do to obstruct. 


‘ 
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‘The Parent-Teachers’ Congress will meet in Nash- 

ville July 24-25. Mrs. H. R. Butler is president of 

_ this National Congress. For information write Mrs. 
H.R. Butler, 20 Boulevard N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

_ Tennessee State Association meets in Nashville 

| “July 24, 25, 26, 1927. 





‘American Baptist 
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THE TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


ATLANTA GEORGIA is the concentration point 
for delegates to the National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools which meets in Nashville, 
Tennessee, July 26-27-28-29. Delegates from Flori- 
da, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
will join the Teachers’ Special at Atlanta. 

This special will leave Atlanta Georgia Monday, 
July 25, 8:30 P. M. over the N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
road. All persons desiring to be a part of this 
congenial Teachers’ party, are asked to communi- 
cate with the Transportation Commissioner, Jesse 
O. Thomas, 239 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


O 





Roger Williams University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


-—0 


From New York State Education, the New York 
State Teachers’ Association’s Journal, comes this 
rich quotation from William Channing: 

A man who cannot open his lips without breaking 
a rule of grammar, without showing in his dialect or 
brogue or uncouth tones his want of cultivation, or 
without darkening his meaning by a confused, un- 
skilful mode of communication, cannot take the 
place to which, perhaps, his native good sense en- 
titles him. To have intercourse with respectable 
people, we must speak their language. 








Theological Seminary 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


Full College Course. 
Two-year College Teacher- Training Course. 
High School Courses. 
“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 

Founded in 1869 by the American 

Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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Ten Weeks: 
First Term: June 6 to July 9 
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R. R. MOTON, Principal 
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June 6- Aupused 13 


Recitations Six Days in ihe Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 


Credit Granted Toward High School 
and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training es : = a 
Certificates Extended and Renewed | 


advance. 


Write for Catalog 































STRAIGHT cout EGE 


new Orleans, La. = 


a 


i Under the auspices of the ienericany 
sionary Association and affording cho 
ij vantages for earnest ee. The © 
a ments are: : 


College of Arts and Sciences a 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory ee 
Practice School 
Music 
Business Administration Saey 


Pre-Medical and Pyrepental. courses 
offered as well as courses in Manual Tra 
and Home Economics. = is) Ve 23 

An able faculty has ‘been selec 
standard institutions. The expenses eet z: 
erate. a 


The Cellegiatt Year i is Thirty-six ) e 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1926 
The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. After June, 1926, 
Shaw will be the first Negro Institution south 
of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 
Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 


Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 


_ Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


offering courses in 


Training. 
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Fall Term Begins September 8th, 1926. 


WRITE TO 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 


For Information, 


aout 


THE BULLETIN 


MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
College: John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South, 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 


B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 

Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the State Board of Education in Maryland 
and other States. 


Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 


athletic fields. 

Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Academy: (On the Campus.) George C. 
Grant, A. B., Principal. 


Courses: College, Preparatory and General. 
Summer School: (1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug. 5th. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
Junior College Grade 
(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 


Courses: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Music. 
Information: Address the Principal, Thomas 


H. Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 
Dormitories Open: September 17, 1926. 
Registration: Sept. 17th and 18th, 1926. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. An Institution 
where Opportunity is afforded for the Highest and Best in Education, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, Agri- 
culture and Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering Course in Nurse- 


’ Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 
Dermitory Facilities unsurpassed. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Seventh Summer Session—Six Weeks 
June 13-July 22 


Education Mathematics 
Modern Language English 
Science Social Sciences 


Industrial Arts 
Review of Elementary Branches 


Ancient Language 


High School Religious Education 


Junior College 


The Summer Session offers special courses 
for principals in Supervision and Educational 
Tests and Measurements. Ample opportunity 
is given teachers who desire higher certificates 
and to students who wish high school and 
junior college credit of the regular fall and 
winter terms. 

For further 
dress: 


information and bulletin ad- 


1 
: 
DEPARTMENTS 
THE PRESIDENT, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 





Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Founded by GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 
MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 

EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 


ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


Registration: 
Summer Quarter—June 21, 1926; 
Autumn Quarter—Sept. 24, 25, 1926: 


Winter Quarter—January 3, 1927: 
Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927, 


For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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WILEY COLLEGE © 


MARSHALL, TEXAS . ee 
A SCHOOL WITH A TRADITION AND A FUTURE. a %: 








What Makes an Institution Prominent 


The same elements that serve to distinguish families or 
individuals : 


























IDEALS! 
TRADITION! BACKGROUND! 


Wiley stands out pre-eminently in the educational | 
world because of its ideals; because of the traditions it — 
has built up; because of the background that has been 
formed through 54 years of ceaseless effort to establish | 
itself in the hearts and minds of the people. ’ 

Wiley has kept its curriculum up-to-date with the best = 
educational standards; but it has also sought at alr 9 
times to emphasize the importance and value of the by- j- 
products of education and to create an atmosphere most 
conducive to the acquisition of these by-products. i 

The regular session, in this respect, is no different 
from the Summer. Session which, during the 6 years of 
its existence has maintained the highest practical stan- 
dards—in faculty personnel, academic requirements, — 
scientific equipment, and general educational facilities. 3% 

Work done in the Wiley Summer School is accredited 
by the State Department of Education the same as that, 
done in any other quarter. E 

Nearly 300 teachers were enrolled last session. 


The 1927 Summer School opens June 6. : eh OU 
Harvard, Northwestern, and other northern aad ane: ; 
ern schools admit Wiley graduates for advanced degrees — 

with privilege of completing the work in one year. — 
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For further information, write: 


DR. M. W. DOGAN, President. _ 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


8 Normal Courses in: sieseeie 
Education Lc ae 
Commerce 
Business Training, 


| 3-Year Nurse Training Course 
j Junior and Senior High School 


Smith-Hughes Courses 
Extension and Correspondence Course 


J. R. E. LEE, President 
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24 Cents in Paper 
Samples and Catalogue Upon Request 





Through the devel- 
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CONSOLIDATED 
EDUCATOR 


Subscription Price $2.00 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Ask for Our Catalogues 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 





PRIMARY EDUCATION—POPULAR 
For All Grades and Rural Schools 


Practical 





2. 


40 Cents in Cloth 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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opment of new 
forms, syntax, and 
vocabulary in the 
Latin reading; 
through  illuminat- 
ing notes; through 
closely associating 
Latin with English, 
the pupil is helped 
at every turn to 


learn Latin and to 


improve his Eng- 


lish. 





by 
| Mason D. Gray, 


Drceetny of Ancient 
| Languages, East High 
| School 
| High Schools, Roches- 
Aer: New York, 


and Junior 





in and 
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from th rst les- 
son; in the interest- 
ing supplementary 
reading in English 
and notes; in the 
specially prepared 
illustrations, the 
pupil is consistent- 
ly absorbing the 
history and culture 
of Rome. 


THORNTON JENKINS, Head Master, High School, Malden, Mass. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie Street, S. W., Atlanta 
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For Successful 
Home Baking 


the right choice of baking powder,is essential—a baking pow- 
der that, in addition to raising the dough in just the proper 


manner, adds nutritive value to the food. When you use 


RUMFORD 


“THE WHOLESOMB”’ 


BAKING POWDER 


everythin~ you bake will be more wholesome, more delicate 
in textur gmore delicious in taste than ever before. Rumford 
alw: uces the same perfect results at reasonable cost. 








restores to fine wheat flour the nutritious and 
's properties removed in the process of bolting. 


heal 


Rumford makes bake days an unqualified delight to thou- | 
sands of successful, happy housewives, because Rumford 
results in real baking perfection. 


Each can contains an order for a Practical Cook 
Book, compiled by the Principal of the Boston 24 
Cooking School. | oe 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 2 
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OF N.C. AT CHAPEL HILL 


